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Various attempts have been made to apply mathematical 
demonftration to metaphyfical fubjects. Writers have un- 
dertaken to demonitrate mathematically the exiftence of God. 
‘The operation of moral principles has been eftimated mathema- 
tically; and entire fyftems of pneumatology and theology have 
been drawn up in a mathematical form:—yet that ftrict de- 
monftration, which is found in pure mathematics, has never 
been attained, and, it may be confidently aflerted, never will 
be attained, in any other fcience. The objects of contempla- 
tion in the fcience of quantity may be conceived with perfect 
diftin@nefs, and are capable of being reprefented by the moft 
familiar examples. ‘Ihe terms by which thefe objects are ex- 
prefied have a certain and invariable fignification, and are liable 
tono ambiguity. The axioms of this fcience either neceflarily 
follow from the definitions of its terms, or muft be univerfally 
admitted as foon as they are underftood: whereas, in other 
iciences, objeéts are indiftinétly perceived, terms are inac- 
curately defined and varioufly underftood, and firft principles 
are often defective either in certainty or univerfality. 

Not difcouraged by the ill fuccefs of former adventurers, 
nor by the manifeft difficulty of the undertaking, the author 
of the work which we are now to examine, ventures to decide 
a dificult metaphyfical queftion by mathematical reafoning. 
The long-difputed point concerning the philofophical liberty 
of the human mind, Dr. Gregory takes out of the hands both 
of the vulgar and of the metaphyfician, who feem to diftruft 
one another, and puts it into the hands of the mathematician, 
whom both parties refpeét, and can have no reafon to diftruft. 
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He applies mathematics to a certain theory of fome of the ope. 
rations or phenomena of mind, which he means to difprove, 
From the principles of that theory, he reafons, by what appears 
to him neceflary confequence, to falfe or abfurd conclufions, 
and hence infers the fallehood of the theory ;—and he has fuch 
entire confidence in the legitimacy of his reafoning, that he 
pronounces it firté?ly demonfirative, and offers it to the public 
as ademonftration of the fame kind, and of the fame force, with 
thofe of pure geometry, and of mechanical philofophy. 

li a very copious tntrodudion prefixed to this demonftration 
of the doctrine of philofophical liberty, preliminary obferva- 
tions are made on the relation of caufe and effe&t, and on the 
importance of inveftigating, more accurately than has hitherto 
been done, the different kinds of caufes, by comparing them 
with one another, and obferviag wherein they agree and where- 
in they differ!“ The practice of afluming hypothetical reafon- 
ing in mathematical refearches is cenfured, on account of its 
tendency to lead metaphyficians to imagine difcoveries in a 
fcience which admits of none; on account of the unfair ufe of 
appeals to con{cioufnefs which this practice has produced ; and on 
account of the occafion which it has given to the introduction of 
improper and ambiguous words and phrafes. As the moft effec- 
tual means of preventing the inconveniences of hypothetical 
reafoning, and of producing that patient attention which is 
neceflary to accurate judgment, a frequent reference to partie 
cular .inftances of the different kinds of caufes and their effets 
is .recommended. 

Many of the obfervations contained in this introduCtion are 
ingenious, and are illuftrated by. pertinent examples. ‘The 
difference between phyfical and metaphyfical refearches, arifing 
from the different nature of the objects which are contemplated, 
is diftindlly marked; and the reafon is clearly affigned why 
the former admit of difcoveries in a fenfe which is impoffible in 
the-latter. ‘Ihe mifchiefs arifing from ambiguity of language 
are well reprefented, and its caules are ably inveitigated. 

{t appears, from this part of the work, that the author isa 
zealcus difciple of Dr. Reid, and a warm advocate for the docs 
trine of common fenfe, which fuppofes certain common no- 
tions, or {pontaneous fuggeftions of the human mind, to be 
the. foundation of all knowlege. Some of our common NOs 
tions he allows to be erroneous; others he confiders as univer- 
fal, fundamental, and indefeafible, laws in the conftitution of 
the human mind :—but as to the main queftion, which of thefe 
common notions is erroneous, and which is natural and inde- 
feafible, he affords us no clue for its refolution. As a part of 
the general doctrine of common feale, Ir. G. afferts rr - 
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dificult to comprehend, and would be ftill more difficult to 
efablifh, viz. that the RruSture of language, learned by all 
ordinary men before they are five years old, involves the evidence 
of much profound and folid metaphyfical knowlege ; that is, 
knowlege of human thought, common toall men, From the 
faét that all men are capable of learning fo as to underftand, 
and ule properly, any common language, he infers that all who 
have learned a language, aétually have acquired and do poflefs 
all that knowlege of human thought, both with refpect to par- 
ticular inftances and more general laws or facts, which fuch 
Janguage, by its ftructure, exprefles. That all peafants and 
all children are mafters of the philofophical principles of gram- 
mar, the inveftigation of which has tried the ingenuity of the 
greatelt philofophers, is, to fay the leaft, an aflertion fomewhat 
paradoxical. 

With refpect to the fubfequent eflay, and to the fubject on 
which it treats, feveral things occur in this introduction which 
muft be noticed, and fome which cannot be noticed without 
cenfure. Dr. Gregory has fubmitted his thoughts to the 
examination of men of learning, previoufly to their publication. 
The principal part of his. argument, with fome of the more 
neceflary illuftrations, he fubmitted firit to the examination of 
a friend, of whofe talents and knowlege he had the higheft 
opinion; and afterward to the confideration of more than 
thirty different perfons, all men of reputation, good fenfe, and 
liberal education, all accuftomed to fcientific refearches either 
in mathematics, in phyfics, or in metaphyfics, and many of 
them of diftinguifhed eminence as men of fcience. ‘The refult 
of this revifion he relates to have been that, though he repeatedly 
propofed to thofe who were not fatisfied with his reafoning, that 
if they would give him their objections in writing, he would, 
with their permiffion, publifh them along with his eflay, he 
could obtain this permiffion from only one of the numerous 
friends who had either in writing or in converfation propofed 
objeions. From this conduét, he infers, that, * whatever 
diflike and diftruft they might fecl of his fpeculations, and 
whatever confidence they might have in their own fyftems, 
they had but little confidence in the objetions they offered 
againft his reafonings.? As foon as the eflay was printed, 
Dr. Gregory fent copies of it to Dr. Price and Dr. Prieftley, 
requefting their remarks, Jr. Price, in reply, expreffed his 
approbation of the eflay, and his acquiefcence in the fuppofed 
demonftration. Dr. Prieftley (a part of the correfpondence 
between whom and Dr. G. is here publifhed,) excufes himfelf 
rs entering into a critical examination of the work, by 
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*“* To me, I fairly own, your propofal appears in the fame lighe 
as to re-examine the doftrine of ‘lranfubltantiation, or to defeny q 
propofition in the firlt beok of Euclid, in the demonftration of 
which a perfon fhould now pretend that he had difcov-red a fallacy, 
In either of thefe cafes, would you think it worth your while, if 
you had any important purfuit in hand, to give much of your time 
to them?” 

This cenfure, together with a fimilar one from Mr. Cooper, 
the author of a volume of metaphyfical eflays *, gives Dr. G. 
much umbrage; and he expreiies his refentment with fome 
acrimony in the fubfequent pages: yet, furely, neither Dr, 
Prieftley, nor any other man, is bound to accept every literary 
challenge that is given tohim. Befide, Dr. P. might think him. 
felf juftified in declining a controverfy with a writer who had 
exprefsly called in queftion his probity and veracity: for Dr. G, 
in this work, loads the whole body of Neceflarians with the 
heavy charge of mala fides, and afferts that they have been 
guilty of a moft fhameiul impofition on mankind, in arrogantly 
afllerting a doctrine which they dd not believe. Such a charge 
as this, which at one ftroke annihilates the hone/fy of a numer- 
ous clafs of men, muft be univerfally confidered as a grofs infult; 
and few perfons will be difpofed to regard an attempt to demon- 

rate the truth of this charge, and efpecially an aflertion, that 

a complete and rigorous proof of this charge is in fa@ given, 
in any other light, than as an uncommon inftance of philofo- 
phical arrogance. 

All this, however, certainly does not affect Dr. Gregory’s 
main argument in refutation of the doctrine of neceflity, which 
is offered to the public with a degree of formality that demands, 
at leaft from Reviewers, a refpectful attention. To this /up- 
pofed demonftration, we will therefore now proceed. 

Dr. G. in his inveftigation of the train of reafoning by which 
he attempts to overturn the doctrine of neceflity, begins by re- 
marking a ftriking fimilarity, and at the fame time an eflential 
difference, between the two kinds of caufes and relations of 
events, which we exprefs by the phrafe caufe and effec in 
phyfics, and motivé and aéion in metaphylics. ‘“Uhis ditterence. 
he places in a principle of change and aétivity; an independent, 
felf-governing, felf-determining power, which is wanting in 
inanimate bodies, and which he fuppofes to be pofleifed by man, 
which he may exert at his own difcretion, by aéting either ac- 

cording to motives, or in oppofition to motives, or without any 
motive. He conceives the doctrine of neceffity to be that 
which denies the exiftence of this difference between phyfical 
caufe and motive, and which aflerts that all our determinations 
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and actions come to pafs in confequence of the motives applied 
as purely, 3S certainly, as irrefiftibly, on the part of the per- 
fon, as phytical effects enfue in confequence of the application 


of their refpective caufes. The abfurdity and falfehood of this 
dotrine Dr. G. undertakes to demonftrate by mathematical 
reafoning, without making any appeal to confcioufnefs. He 
declines giving any trict definition of the words which he em- 
ploys, becaufe he judges it to be either unneceflary or imprac- 
ticable :—-but he offers fome obfervations on the meaning and 
application of feveral terms. ‘The term motive, he remarks, 
has never been ufed with the fame ambiguity as the term caufe; 
the fenfe in which it is always underftood, is that which 
Ariftotle expretics by the phrafe To ov ivexa, ** that for the fake 
of which :”? a notion which always refers to a felf-determining 
power in the agent. When a caufe always and inevitably pro- 
duces its effect, the connection between them may be termed a 
conftant conjunction. This conitant conjunction is univer- 
fally acknowleged to take place in phyfical phenomena; and it 
js the eflence of the doétrine of neceflity to aflert, that there is 
the fame conflant conjunction between motive and action, as 
between phylical caufe and effect. 

Of the algebraic characters and fymbols employed in this 
Eflay, Dr. Gregory gives the following explanation: 

‘1. Lemploy the initial letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, to de- 
note in general the cbvious effects and aclions, ty which the un- 
known caufes and motives are indicated and meafured, 

‘2, To denote, in general, the unknown caufes or motives, I 
employ the final letters of the alphabet, X, Y, Z, as is commonly 
done in alyebra, in order to mark diftingtly and conitantly what are 


known and what are unknown quantities. 

* 3. Lemploy the common elyebraical fymbol for equality, =, 
precifely in its ufuel acceptation. 

‘ 4. To denote the conjunétion or exact concurrence of caufes or 
motives, and of eff-éts or actions, refpectively, that 1s, motives with 
motives, effects with effects, &c. | employ the common algebraical 


fymbol for addition, +. 
‘ 5. To denote the direct oppofition of motives or caufes, and of 


aftions or effects, refpectively, | employ the common algebraical 
fymbol for fubtrastion, —, ‘This ufe of borh thefe lait mentioned 
{ymbols has long been common in phyfics. 

: 6. To denote the combination of caufes or motives, and of 
eff:&s or adtions, reipectively, which neither exactly concur, nor yet 
directly oppofe one another, which is a relation (fo far as I know) 
hot hitherto exprefied in algebra, and therefore has no peculiar 
fymbol to denoie it, I am obliged to employ a new fymbol ; and I 
think there cannot be a more proper one for the purpofe than an 
adridgement of the well-known diagram for Newton’s firft corollary 


from the three laws of motion; thus, N. 
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‘7. To denote the relation of conflant conjun@ion, which feem 
to take place between caufe and effect in phyfics, and which jt is 
maintained by Mr. Hume fubfifts alfo between motive and action, 
as this too is a relation not hitherto expreffed in algebra, and there. 
fore not provided with any peculiar fymbol to exprefs it, I am 
obliged to employ another new fymbol; and the one which I ufe js 
three little parallel lines; thus, =.’ 


Having thus prepared the way, Dr. G. proceeds to ftate the 
chief propofition which he undertakes to prove, and the argu. 
ment by which he fuppofes it may be demonftrated, viz, 


* ProposiTION. 

‘ There is in mind a certain independent felf-governing power, 
which there is not in body; in confequence of which there is a 
great difference between the relation of motive and action and that 
of caufe and effect in phyfics; and by means of which a perfon, in 
all common cafes, may, at his own difcretion, act either according 
to or in oppolition to any motive, or combination of motives, ap. 
plied to him; while body, in all cafes, irrefiflibly undergoes the 
change correfponding to the caufe, or combination of caufes, ap. 
ptied to it. 

‘ To demonftrate this, I affume the dire&t contrary fuppofition 
with refpect to mind, and fuppofe it to have ro fuch felf-governing 
power, any more than bedy has; and that all our voiitions, deter. 
minations, and actions, come to pals in confequence of the motives 
applied to us, as irrefitibly on our part as the changes or effects in 
body do from the application of phyfical caufes; and trace the ne- 
ceflary confequences of this fuppofed éxertra cf mind, and influence 
of motives, to conclufions that are either falfe or abfurd, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

‘ The relation of motive and action muf de either a conftant 
conjunction, as that of caufe and effect in phyfics feems to be, or not 
a conitant conjunction, that is, an occafional and feparable conjunc. 
tion. 

‘ If che relation of motive and action and that of caufe and effet 
in phyfics be a conitant conjunction, the moft obvious and general 
neceflary confequences of it muff be {uch as may be expreffed ac- 
eurately by the following algcbraical formule, or canons, of unis 
verfal application. 


A= A. 

Y=B. 

ZL=t. 
X+Y=A+B. 
X—Y=A—B 


XR Y=ANB. } 

* As this mode of expreffion muft be new to every perfon, it may 

be neceffary to point out how the preceding formulz are to be read. 
It is thus: 

‘ If a certain caufe or motive X is conftantly conjoined with 4 


certain effect or action A, and if another caufe or mctive Y r = 
ant 
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jtantly conjoined with a certain effect or action B, of the fame kind 
with the action or effect A, and if no other caule or motive Z con- 
ftantly conjoined with a certain effe& or action C, of the fame kind 
with A and B, interfere; then when X and Y are applied at the fame 
time to the fame fubje& or perfon, and direétly concur, the effect 
cr 2@ion confequent upon them, cr, in the language of the 
fyitem, conftantly conjoined with them, mu e A and B jointly, 
concurring or added together, and more than either of them fingly, 
by the whole amount of the other: when X and Y dire&ly oppofe 
snd counteract one ancther, the effect or ation conftantly conjoin- 
ed with them muff de A oppofed and counteracted by B, and /e/s than 
either of them fingly by the whole amount of the other: and when 
X and Y applied at the fame time to the fame fubje&t or perfon, 
neither directly concur, nor yet dire€&ly oppofe one another, they s/? 
ée conftantly conjoined with the effect or action A, combined with or 
modified by the effet or action B, and different from either A or B 
taken fingly. And the difference between the refult of fuch a com- 
bination of caufes or motives, and that refult which would have 
taken place if only one of them had been applied, smw/f de equal to 
the fall effe& of the other.” —— 

‘ Thefe three canons comprehend, and muft apply to, every pof- 
fible cafe of the application of caufes or motives to the fame fubject 
or perfon at the fame time, and that produce effeéts or ations of 
the fame kind; which confequently cannot take place feparately, 
or without interfering with one another, Nor can we conceive a 
fourth way in which caufes or motives conftantly conjoined with 
their effects or ations, and having effeéts or actions of the fame 
kind, may be applied to a fubje& or perfon, any more than we can 
conceive a fourth dimenfion of body. 

* Let it be obferved too, that thofe three canons are of the nature 
of axioms. They are felf-evident neceflary truths, bearing that 
relation to the notion of conftant conjunction, which the axioms of 
geometry bear to the notion of quantity; and if the former notion, 
as well as the latter, be admitted to be juft, they are axioms to all 
intents and purpofes.’ 

The exa&t import of the preceding reafonings, Dr. G. il- 
Juftrates by inftances in the following manner : 


‘ It is plain, in the firft place, that either caufes or motives may 
be applied fingly; and if the conjanAion of caufe and effeét and 
that of motive and aGion be conftant, every caufe or motive fingly 
applied will be followed by its proper effet or aétion. 

* Thus, a body will move from impulfe, melt with heat, or dif- 
folve in its proper menffruum; and a man will eat becaufe he is 
hungry, drink becaufe he is thirty, run away becaufe he is afraid, 
do kind aétions from benevolence, and commit cruel and unjoft 
actions from anger, malice, or rapacity. And this is expreffed by 
the fimple formule X=A, Y=B, &c. 

* In the fecond place, it is equally plain, that different caufes or 
Motives may be conjoined, that is to fay, may concur in producing 
one kind of effeét, or in prompting to one kind of ation; anda 
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greater effect or action of that kind will be produced by fuch a con. 
currence of caufes or motives, than by any one of them fingly ap. 
rhied. 

, ‘ 'lhus, a fhip under fail with a favourable wind, will move 
with a certain velocity; and with a greater, if at the fame time the 
is in a favourable current; and with a greater ftill, if at the fame 
time fhe is taken in tow by a fhip that fails fafter than the does; op 
if fhe is impelled by the force of oars, when thefe can be ufed. And 
a mon who will doa good deal from a fenfe of duty, and more from 
duty and honour and intereft conjoined, will do ftill more when 
there is fuperadded to thefe motives the terror of military difcipline, 
This ca‘e of the application of caufes or motives, and the neceffary 
refult of it, according to the principle aflumed, is expreffed by the 
tirt canon, X+Y=A+B. 

‘In the third place, it muft be evident, that either caufes or 
motives may be directly oppofed by other caufes or other motives, 
If the oppofite caufes or motives are of unequal force or ftrength, 
the more powerful will prevail. 

‘ Thus, a fhip will advance againft an adverfe current, if the 
velocity in one direction which fhe acquires from the wind is greater 
than what fhe would acquire in the oppofite direction, from the 
current. And a foldier will face any danger in the way of his pro- 
feffion, if his fenfe of duty, of honour, of intereft, or even his 
dread of punifhment, are with him {tronger motives than fear of the 
enemy; but he will rua away, if this fear be the ftronger motive, 

‘ If the oppofite caufes or motives are equal, then they will ex- 
aétly balance each other, like equal weight in the oppofite {cales of 
a jult balance,’—— 

‘ This cafe, of the application of caufes or motives at once, 
which direétly oppofe one another, and the neceffary refult, accord. 
ing ° ie pnciples affumed, is exprefled by the fecond canon, 

‘ Lattly, lt is plain, that various caufes or various motives may 
be applied at once to the fame fubject or perfon, in fuch a manner, 
that chey fhall neither concur exactly, nor yet direly oppofe one 
another; and this without-any regard to their being equal or un- 
equal in force. This ¢afe we thall call, exclufively, the combina. 
tion of caufes or motives. Now, if it be true that bodies and 
perfons are equally incapable of moving themfelves, or of a 
in any way their own itate; and that the relation both of caufe an 
effect, and of motive and action, is a conftant conjunction ; then, 
in every fuch cafe of a combination of caufes or motives, there muff 
be a correfponding combination in the effets or actions produced. 

‘ Thus, a fhip failing in a current at right angles to her courfe, 
will advance in confequence of the impulfe of the wind on her fails; 
bot at the fame time will deviate from her courfe in confequence of 
the influence of the current an her hull.?——— 

‘ In like manner, a perfon under the influence of different mo- 
tives, which neither perfeétly concur nor yet directly oppofe one 
znother, will aét in a different manner from what he would have 


cone if only one of the motives had been applied.’—— 
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« Every fuch cafe of the combination of caufes or motives, and 
the necefary refult of it in effect or action, according to the principle 
aflamed, is exprefied by the third canon, XNY=ANB. 

« All the preceding inftances of the relation of human aétions to 
the motives of them, and of the analogy and refemblance between 
the relation of motive and action and that of caufe and effect in 
phyfics, 1 have exprefled cautioufly, and in thofe vague, ambigaous, 
and hypothetical terms, which have been tio generally employed on 
this fubje&t, and have by many philofophers been thought rational 
and fatisfactory. They are all fuch inftances as I have occafionalty 
heard given as illuftrations of the doctrine of Neceffiry, and as 

roofs of the clofe and ftriking affinity, or rather indeed of the per- 
feat identity, of the two relations in queflion. Few people, I be- 
lieve, will think them overftrained, and fewer ftil] will fufpedct, that, 
if taken literally as they are (tated, they are all falfities, abfurdities, 
and little better than nonfenfe; which yet they certainly are.’ 

Farther inftances are adduced to prove the truth of the 
above three canons, in mechanical philofophy, and in che- 
miftry; and ftriking analogies to them are pointed out in 
vegetation, in fenfation, and in belief. It is next remarked, 
that though there be innumerable inftances of analogy be- 
tween the relation of caufe and effect, and that of motive and 
action, which may be regarded as good illuftrations of the doce 
trine of conftant conjunction in the latter, there are thoufands 
of familiar inftances in direct contradi€tion to this doétrine, 


any one of which is fufficient to prove its falfehood, 

In order to fhew the difference between the feemingly cone 
ftant conjunction of caufe and effect in phyfics, and the mani- 
feltly o¢cafional and feparable conjunction of motive and aétion, 
Dr, G. brings inftances of the three cafes of combination, op- 
pofition, and concurrence, of phyfical caufes and of motives; and 
attempts to demonttrate, in all thefe cafes, that the dodctrine of 
neceflity, which fuppofes the conftant conjunction of motive 
and action, is inconfiftent with plain matter of faét, and there- 


fore falfe. His reafoning is this: 

‘ If a porter is offered a guinea for every mile that he will carry 
a letter in the direction AB, and no other caufe or motive, either 
phyfical or moral, occur, he will probably go on in that direction, 
till either the motive ceafe, by his defire of wealth being fully gra- 
tied, or elfe fome new motive, or fome phyfical caufe occur, to 
flop, or retard, or alter his courfe; fuch as fatigue, or hunger, or 
thirlt, or fome river, or fea, or mountain, which he cannot pafs. 

‘ If the fame porter were at another time offered either a guinea 
or half a guinea for every mile chat he fhould carry the letter in the 
diretion AC, and no other caufe or motive were applied, he would 
&° in the direétion A C, with juft the fame limitations and excep- 
tions as in the former cafe. 

* And the evident faéts, or general refult, to be expected in both 
thefe cafes, will be admitted as true by thofe who deny, as well a 
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by thofe who aflert, the philofophical doctrine of Neceflity; and efpe. 
cially that of the conflant conjunction of metive and action. For je 
has never been faid, nor can it without the molt glaring folly ever be 
faid, that there is no relation between motives and actions, or that there 
is no analogy or refemblance between this relation and that of cayf 
and effeét in phyfics, or that motives are never conjoined with their 
proper actions: it is only the nature of the former relation, and the 
degree or extent of the refemblance between it and the latter, and 
the precife point of the con/ffancy of the conjuntion of motive and 
action, that are the fubjects of difpute between philofophers and the 
vulgar. Ic might even appear probable, from a fuperficial view of 
fach inftances of the relation of motive and action, that the con. 
junction between them was conflant, like that between caufe and 
effect in phyfics. 1 mean, that this might appear probable to men 
who either had not the ufual natural confcioufnefs of felf-governing 
power and independent activity in themfelves, or who, having fuch 
con{cioufnels, fhould think fit to difregard it as a foolifh vulgar pre. 
judice. But let thofe two motives, prompting to different ations, 
be applied at once, and the error and the folly of fuch an opinion 
will foon appear. 

¢ Let our porter be offered a guinea a mile for carrying the letter 
in the direction AB; and at the fame time let him be offered half. 
a-guinea a mile for carrying it in the direCtion AC; and let him 
be affured, that if he earn the guineas, he cannot earn the half. 
guineas, and that if he earn the half-guineas, he cannot earn the 

uineas. 

¢ Will he go in the direQlion AB, or in the direétion AC, or in 
the direction AD, or in any other dire&tion, or will he remain at 
reft at the point A? 

* I fay, that if the doftrine of the izertia of mind, and the coa- 


fant conjunZion of motive and ation, be true, he will go in the 


diagonal AD; and that it is folly for him to make a pretence of 
thinking, and ridiculous to make any words about it; for go he 
mz/? in that precife direction, as fure as ever a proje€tile moved in 
@ curve; and pretty nearly for the fame reafons. And this he suf 
do, though he cannot earn, and knows that he cannot earn, one 
farthing by doing fo: for the circumflance of earning, or not earn- 
ing, any thing by his work, relates merely to the vulgar notion of 
motive, ** that for the fake of which,’”? and has nothing to do 
with the philofophical notion of motive, which either confifts in, or 
at Jeaft comprehends, the fpecific principle of conftant conjunction 
Now, my purpofe is to fhew, that thofe two notions are inconfilteat: 
for though this appears to me felf-evident, and has been generally 
acknowledged by mankind, at leaft by the vulgar; yet as philofo- 
phers of fuch eminence as Mr. Hume and Dr. Prieftley have not 
feen it, nor thought of it, it muft be owned, that it requires a 
rigorous proof. And further I fay, that if the porter do not goin 
that direction, the doctrine in queftion mutt be falfe, 

* 1 do not fay, that he will defcribe the whole diagonal AD in 
the fame time that he would have defcribed either AB or AC fepa- 
rately: for other motives or caufes will occur to prevent his gong 
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with more than a certain velocity: for inftance, the pain Or fatigue of 
too violent exertions, or the phyfical impediments of want of fufi- 
cient ftrength or agility. 

‘ It mutt be obferved, therefore, that my argument extends only 
to the dire€tion, not to the velocity of the porter’s motion, in fuch 
a cafe of the combination of motives that are conftantly conjoined 
with their refpective ations, and are applied to a perfon who is in- 
capable either of refifting motives, or of acting without them. 

‘ It may reafonably be expected of every perfon who ferioufly 
believes the doctrine of Neceflity, and the conftant conjunction of 
motive and aétion, as afferted by Mr. Hume, and who likewife un- 
derftands and believes the compofition of motion, as eftablifhed by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, that he fhould admit at once my conclufion con- 
cerning the motion of the porter in the circumftances fpecified, 
without requiring any further argument in proof of it than what is 
comprehended in the algebraical canons already ftated. Neverthe- 
Jefs, as there is reafon to think that the doctrine of Neceflity has 
been often maintained by men who knew nothing of Newton’s 
Princitia; and as the conclufion in queftion is fomewhat repugnant 
to common opinion, it may be neceflary to ftate the proof of it more 
fully. 

on is, in the firft place, felf-evident, that the porter, in the cir- 
cumftances {pecified, muft either remain at reit at the point A, or 
move from it. 

‘ If he remain at reft at the point A, it Is plain there muft be two 
motives completely feparated from their proper actions; which is 
contrary to the principle of conftant conjunction. ‘The fuppofition 
of his remaining at reft may therefore be fet afide at once, without 
further examination. 

‘ The porcer then muft move from the point A; and if he move, 
he muft move in fome direction or another. 

‘If he move in the direction AB, from his defire to earn 2 
number of guineas, which we fhould think very natural and very 
prudent for him to do, a very powerful! motive, to wit, the defire of 
earning a number of half-guineas, prompting him to go in the di- 
rection AC, is completely feparated from its proper action; which 
1s Contrary to the principle. 

‘ If he go in the diregtion AC, from his defire to earn the half- 
guineas, then a ftill more powerful motive, to wit, the defire of 
earoing the guineas, is completely feparated from its proper action; 
which is contrary to the principle. 

‘ If he goin any direétion, fuch as AE or AF, intermediate be- 
tween AB, or AC, and AD, either the motive prompting him 
to go in the direction AB, or that prompting him to go in the di- 
rection AC, mult be in part feparated from their proper actions; 
which is contrary to the principle. 

‘ If he go in any other direction, fuch as AG, or AH, or 
Al, there muft be two motives feparated from their proper actions, 
and an ation without a motive, in oppofition to two motives; 
which is doubly or triply contrary to the principle. -" 
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« The porter, then, according to the principle, has nothing for 
3t but to go peaceably, and without murmuring, in the diagonal 
AD: for in this cafe both motives are conjoined with their actions, 
as far as is confiltent with their mutual interference and modification: 
the refult partakes of both, and is ciflerent from what either ating 
would have been fingly, as from the app!ication of one of the mo- 
tives by itfelf.’ 

By a fimilar procefs, Dr. G. endeavours to prove that this 
do&rine is inconfiftent with itfelf, and therefore abfurd, He 
next examines the opinion which fuppofes * that the ftrongeft 
motive alone fs conjoined with its proper action, and that alf 
the weaker and oppofing motives are feparated from theirs,’ 
and he draws from it inferences thet are abfurd and impoffible, 

The preceding extracts may enable our readers to form fome 
judgment of the nature and validity of the argument by which 
sr. Gregory profeiles to have decided mathematically, and 
therefore incontrovertibly, the difpute concerning liberty and 
neceflity. Our own judgment concerning this demonitration 
we might excufe ourfelves from declaring, on account of want 
of leifure to enter at large into the merits of the quettion ; efpe- 
cially as we cannot give an opinion contrary to that of our 
author, without incurring the fevere cenfure of mala fides. 
We fhall, however, hazard a few general remarks. 

We readily afcribe to Dr. Gregory the merit of great dialec- 
tic acutenefs, and of a happy facility in illuftrating abftraéc 
queftions in metaphyfics, by appofite inftances. We agree 
with him, that the judicious introduction of fuch examples 
may be of great ufe in detecting ambiguity and fophiftry ; and 
we are ready to acknowlege that algebraic characters may fome- 
times be advantageoufly employed, as a kind of abbreviating 
notation, or fhort hand, by means of which a train of reafon- 
ing may be brought within a narrow compafs, and hereby be 
rendered more intelligible :—but we own that his argument, 
though cloathed in a mathematical drefs, does not appear to us 
ftri&ly demonftrative. Every combination of motives, and 
their neceflary refult on the tuppofition of the conftant con- 
junCtion of motive and action, may, it is true, be properly ex- 
prefled by the canon XN Y=ANB ;—and if it were admitted 
that the relation of motive and ation is perfectly of the fame kind 
with that of phyfical caufe and effect, it could not be doubted that 
the canon would exprefs the truth refpe&ting motive and action, 
as indifputably as Newton’s firft Corollary from the three laws 
of motion, and confequently that the doétrine of neceflity 
would be as falfe and abfurd as this eflay reprefents it :—but 
before the canon can be applied with the torce of a mathemati- 


cal axiom, it muft be proved that the doCtrine of neceflity a 
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poles a perfect analogy between phyfical caufe and effe&, and 
motive and action, If the neceflarian fhould deny this perfe& 
analogy, and fhould be able to fhew that, while a body im- 
prefled by mechanical force is paflive, the mind imprefled by 
motive pofieties within itfelf an active principle of volition, 
which is as truly a /e/f- governing power on the fcheme of necef- 
fity as on that of liberty, then the reafoning of this eflay will 
be invalidated. The porter, who, in Dr. Gregory’s illuftra- 
tion of his argument, being urged by the offer of a guinea ta 
goin the direction A B, and by the offer of half-a-guinea to 
goin the direction A C, {o patiently takes the diagonal between 
them, will, according to the do@trine of neceffity, find himfelf 
rrrefifibly impelled by aregard to the To cu évexx xa: To ayafoy, to 
turn afide bis attention from the half-guinea, and to exercife 
his volition in obedience to the impulfe of the guinea. In all 
cafes, we apprehend, the neceffarian (contrary to the funda- 
mental fuppofition of this Effay,) will admit the exiftence of a 
felf- governing power, as one of the primary diftinctions between 
mind and body, and will think it fufficient to fay, that every in- 
tellizent agent, to whom good muft neceflarily be preferable to 
evil, will always certainly and irrefiftibly be urged by this prin- 
ciple to make choice of that which appears to him, at the in- 
ftant of chufing, to be the greater good. 

On this ground, we are apprehenfive that fuch objections 
might be raifed again{t our author’s argument, as would eithee 
entirely invalidate it, or would at Jeaft fhew that the queftion is 
not yet determined by a procefs ftri€tly geometrical. 

To the Eflay is {ubjoined an Appendix, containing objec- 
tions and anfwers. The Effay itfelf is a part of a more exten- 
five plan, which the author intimates his’intention to execute, 
viz. An Effay towards an invefligation of the exaé? import and 
extent of the common notion of the relation of caufe and effeét in 
phyfics, and of the real nature of that relation. ' E. 





Art. Il. Voyages to the Coaft of Africa, by Meff. Saugnier and 
Briffon: containing an Account of their Shipwreck on board 
different Veff-is, and fubfequent Slavery, and interefing De- 
tails of the Manness of the Arabs of the Defert, and of the 
Slave-trade, as carried on at Senegal and Galam. With an ac- 
curate Map of Africa. Tranflated from the French. 8vo, pp. 500. 
7% Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


T Bee are two diftin& relations, with no other conneGtion 

than that the voyages were directed to the fame extenfive 
coaft. The detail of the fhipwreck of M. de Briffon has ai- 
teady appeared zlune; for an account of which we refer the 
reader 
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reader to our Review, New Series, vol. ii. p. 69.; and of 
M. Saugnier’s voyages, in the original French, a fketch was 
given in our laft Appendix, p. 559. As that fketch, however, 
was very brief, and related principally to general circumftances, 
we fhall now give a few more particulars, which will alfo ferve. 
as fpecimens of the tranflation. 

The two voyages of M. Saugnier, in the firft of which he 
was fhipwrecked, are the plain narratives of a man poflefled of 
few literary qualifications ; he was a journeyman grocer, when, 
at the latter end of the year 1783, he undertook a voyage to 
Senegal, with two or three other adventurers like himfelf: but 
his companions being in a different vefiel, he was unfortu. 
nately feparated from them by f{hipwreck on the coaft of Zaara, 
and by his confequent flavery among the inhofpitable Moorith 
inhabitants. He did not, however, fall into hands quite fo fa. 
vage as M. De Briflon did, and therefore effected his redemp. 
tion with lefs difficulty. On his return to France, he again 
embarked for the fame place, and arrived there fafely. Of the 
ifland of Senegal he furnifhes us with the following difcou- 
raging reprefentation : 

‘ This ifland, properly fpeaking, is only a bank of fand in the 
middle of the river. It. is a thouiand geometrical paces long, and 
about fixty in its greateft width ; is almoft on a level with the river, 
and with the-fea, being defended from the Jatter by Barbary point, 
which is of greater elevation than the colony. ‘The eaftern branch 
of the river is the more confiderable of the two, being about four 
hundred toifes acrofs; the weftern branch is only from fifty to two 
hundred toifes wide. The ifle confills enttrely of burning fands, 
on the barren furface of which you fometimes meet with {icattered 
flints, thrown cut among their ballaft by vefle!s coming fiom Go- 
ree, or with the ruins of buildings formerly ere@ted by Europeans. 
There is fcarcely fuch a thing as a garden upon the ifland ; Euro- 
pean feeds in general not thriving here. It is not furprifing that 
the foil is fo unproduétive ; for the air is ftrongly impregnated with 
fea falt, which pervades every thing, and confumes even iron in @ 
very fhort fpace of time. The heats are exceflive, and rendered fill 
more infupportable by the reflection of the fand, fo that from ten in 
the morning until four in the afternoon it is almoft impoflible to do 
any work. During the months of January, February, March, and 
April, the heats are moderated ; but in Auguft, and in the follow- 
ing ones, they become fo oppreflive as to ‘affect even the natives 
themfelves, What effect then muft they have upon the Europeans, 
fuddenly tranfported unto this burning climate? The nights are 
a little lefs fultry; not always, however, but only when the fea 
breeze fets in. It is then that the inhabitants of the colony 
breathe a frefher air, for which they have been longing the whole 
of the day; but this air in our climate would feem a burning 
vapour. The nights are neverthelefs troublefome, notwithftanding 


the comforts of the fea breeze. The inftant the fun is fet, a 
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sflailed by an infinity of gnats, which are called mufquitos; theie 
fings are very painful, and their moltitudes incredible. The ia- 
habitants find but a poor defence in their gauze curtains. For my 
own part, accultomed as I had been to live among the Moors, £ 
was but lictle annoyed by thefe infe&ts. Being half a favage, I fel 
no defire to recommend myfelf to the favourable regard of the faire 
fex, and I was therefore under no neceiflity of taking care of my 
erfon. In imitation of my former mailers, I fmeared myfelf with 
butter, and this expedient preferved me at all times from thefe im- 
pertinent flingers, thefe {piteful enemies to the repofe of the human 
kind. 

‘If the profpe& of Senegal is not agreeable to the eye, much 
lefs are its environs, which are covered over only with fand, and 
overerun with mangles. It may be faid, without exaggeration, that 
there is not a more forlorn fituation to be found on the face of the 
inhabited globe, or a place in which the common neceffaries of life 
are procured with greater difficulties, Water, that indifpenfible 
aliment of man, is here not potable. Wells are dug in the fand to 
the depth of five or fix feet, and water is obtained by this means ¢ 
but whatever pains are taken to frefhen it, it ever retains a brackifh 
tate. I have diftilled this water myfelf, and obferved that it always 
kept a difagreeable favour, which cannot fail to be hurtful to the 
health: it is true that when the river is high, its ftreams are frefh, 
but the water is only the more dangerous. It proves the caufe 
of moft of thofe maladies which carry off the Europeans fo rapidly, 
that at the end of every three years the colony has a frefh fet of in- 
habitants. The blacks themfelves, although accuitomed to the 
climate, are not in this feafon free from difeaie. 

‘ There is not any good water to be got in the country, but that 
which is brought forty leagues down the river, and through the 
moft infectious fwamps. A fpring of good water rifes, however, 
four leagues above Gandiole, upon the way from Senegal to Goree, 
butit is not fufficiently copious to become of general utility. As to 
the other aliments of life, they are equally unwholefome, notwithe 
ftanding the lying report of travellers, and their book-makers, 
who in their accounts of this fad country, feem as if they were 
ftriving to outdo each other in falfehood. The meat is in general 
deteftably bad, and the fith of an ill tafte. It muft be drefled the 
day it iscaoght; for the next morning it is good for nothing. The 
oxen furnifh the beft meat: but they are not half fo tall or fo big as 
thofe of France, even of Brittany. Méeffrs. Adanfon and Dumanet 
have taken a pleafure in embellithing the narratives they have writ- 
ten relative to thefe countries, where they have found fomething 
marvellous at every ftep. As for me, who have gone over the greatef 
part of thefe diltrifls, I have found the country only more or lefs 
deteftable. No man can fpeak in its favour, except to anfwer fome 
Particular purpofe. The Senegal company derive great benefit from 
their commerce, and. confequently have an intereft in reprefenting 
the Country as a terreftrial paradife; for if it were known to be 
fuch as it is in fact, they would find nobody to go there, the chance 

ing five to one thag the adventurer will never return, (independ- 
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ént of the hazards of the voyage), and that in the {pace of three 
years. It mutt, however, be confeffed that this charming count 

has one advantage, which is, that if a man become tired of life he 
may eafily terminate his exiftence without committing the crime of 
fuicide. He need only remain at Senegal a little while, or if he 
would with to make it fhorter ftill, let him undertake a voyage to 
Galam. ‘Thofe on the contrary who with to prolong their life a 
Hittle muft be fatisfied with negro food—and heavens! what focd! 
The females pound millet in wooden mortars upon the fand, but 
it is fo ill prepared that it grates between the teeth. Walking 
or riding out is no amufement here, as it is ever attended with dan. 
ger, and as there are no fituations tolerably agreeable nearer than ten 
leagues from the colony. Befides, a man is always expofed either 
to the danger of being made captive by the inhabitants of the 
country, or to be devoured by wild beafts, fuch as the tiger and the 
Hion. Neither can fuch excurfions be made without danger, even 
when the colony is at peace with the natives of the country. This, 
however, does not involve a contradiGion, for there are in Sene. 
gal, as in every other part of Africa, troops of robbers who carry 
away whatever they meet with, and who wage war with all the 
world. A perfon may, therefore, be in danger even in time of 
peace, more efpecially as one or other of thefe gangs are always 
Scouring the country. ‘Thefe robbers never attack ‘the inhabitants 
of the colony on their own ground, but whenever they find them 
wpon the territories of their enemies, they fail not to lay hold of the 
occaffon, to the ruin of thofe whom couriofity leads abroad. In fine, 
in order to give a jult idea of this wretched colony, let it foffice to 


 obferve, without exaggeration, that it is the moft deteftable fpot on 


the face of the earth; and that nothing but utter ignorance, ora 
total wane of any other means of fubfiltence, can induce a man to 
fettle there.” 

M. Saugnier relates a trading voyage which he’ made up the 
river to Galam, and which terminated unfuccefsfully : but, ex- 
cepting the occurrences that attended this adventure, little is to 
be expected from a man who profeffes, that—‘ Engaged en- 
tirely in commercial concerns, on which my all depended, and 
not being in circumftances that allowed me to dedicate any of 
my time to the purpofe of making obfetvations, I paid but 
little attention to the natural hiftory, the fites, and the pro- 
ductions of thefe countries.’——He clofes his voyage, however, 
with fome inftru€tions for conducting the trade at Senegal and 
Galam, which may prove ufeful to thofe whofe fortitude may 
brave the dangers attending the pur{uit of gain, under obftacles 
already defcribed. 

In the preface, which, as we have already mentioned in-out 
laft Appendix, doc. cit. comes from the pen of M. de la Borde, 
we are informed that M. Saugnier, 

* Since his return, has employed every moment in the acquire- 


ment of a knowledge of geography, botany, altronomy, &c. = 
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hope of once more travelling through countries where he experienced 
{o many misfortunes; but whither, neverthelefs, he ardently withes 
to return: as his circumftances will not permit him to undertake it 
at his own expence, he takes the liberty of addrefling the following 
reflections to government. 

‘ Atatte for difcoveries in every way is the charaéteriftic of an 
enlightened age. One of the kinds of knowledge of the moft ufe- 
ful acquirement is inconteftably that of the globe we inhabit ; it is 
perhaps the only one that we can ever hope of carrying to perfec- 
tion; for it confilts only of pofitive things, and notwithitanding the 
multitude of thofe things their number is limited. 

‘ There are parts of Europe lefs known to our men of fcience 
than feveral parts of Afia and America. As to Africa, which is at 
fo {mall a diftance from us, we hear it {poken of from our infancy, 
and yet we are hardly acquainted with its coatts. 

‘ The difficulty of penetrating into fome of the inland parts has 
not reprefled the efforts, nor damped the zeal, of feveral travellers. 
Mefits. Sparman, Gordon, Paterfon, Le Vaillant, Maffon, Bruce, and 
a few others, have already afforded, and will yet afford to Europe, 
aftonithed at their courage, new information concerning people, till 
their time, fufpected of cruelty, though perhaps the gentleit in the 
univerfe. But their knowledge did not extend beyond the Caffres, 
the Hottentots, and the Abyfinians, whofe territories are but a very 
inconfiderable portion of the immenfe countries of Africa, 

‘ All the interior part, which is filled in our maps with the vague 
word defert, or by the names of pretended nations, that probably 
never exilted, deferves, perhaps, as much as the reft, the honour of 
being vifited by European travellers. 

‘ The French government might, at prefent, at very little ex- 
pence, fet on foot fome of the moft important refearches that have 
ever yet been undertaken on land. 

‘ The following are the obttacles to be overcome, to infure the 
fuccefs of the enterprize. 

‘1. The unhealthinefs of the climate. 

‘ 2. The pretended ferocious difpofition of the inhabitants. 

* 3. The ignorance of the Arabic tongue. 

. © 46 The dreadful fatigues of fuch 2 journey. 

‘ 5. The difficulty of conveying the different inftruments, abfo- 
lately neceflary to make ufeful ob/ervations. 

‘6. The aniting in one or two perfons the variety of knowledge, 
without which the expedition would be almot ufele(s. 

“7. The indifpenfable charges. 

* If the author of the travels here offered to the public, were 
chofen to put the plan he propofes in execution, the four firft ob- 
facles would be removed in regard to him; for, 1. Lt is proved 
that he ean bear the climate, having been a flave in the defert, and 
elcaped its baneful effets. 2. He is accuftomed to the manners and 
cuftoms of the people, who fo far from being ferocious, are the 

elt people in the univerfe, when one knows how to conform ta 
their way of life. Befides, having been the Emperor of Morocco’s 
fave, his perfon is facred in the eyes of the numerous nations, who, 
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far as well as near, acknowledge that fovereign as their lord para. 
mount. He is perfonally acquainted with the reigning Emperor, 
and the Sirik, or Great Saint, whole f{piritual power extends indif. 
criminately to all the Mahometans of the defert, and to whom they 

ay unbounded refpect and deference. Letters of recommendation 
hei thefe two great perfonages, which he is fure of obtaining, 
would infure the fafety of his perfon from Mogador to Egypt, 
3. Doring his flavery, and ftay in Africa, M. Saugnier learned 
Arabic enough to fpeak it fluently. 4. He has croffed on foot all 
that part of the defert, confined between the Niger and Cape Nan; 
and fince that time has never been on horfeback or in a carriage, 
as much from tafte as through economy. He cannot therefore dread 
fatigue, of whatever kind it be. 

‘ It would not be extremely difficult to remove the fifth obftacle, 
in a country where there are as many camels as inhabitants. Thug 
the {mall number of inftruments indifpenfably neceflary to take al- 
titudes, and draw plans, might be eafily conveyed on the backs of 
thefe animals. 

‘ If a very fcrupulous regard be not had to the fixth article, M. 
Saugnier flatters himfelf be fhou d be able to juftify the confidence 
that might be repofed in him. Originally intended for the church, 
he received a tolerably good education; and having fince his retura 
afliduoufly ucied whatever might be ufeful to him in fuch a jour- 
ney, he wou!d be capable of making good obfervations in almoftall 
the effential matters that regard a traveller. 

‘ No apprehenfion need be entertained as to the laft article ; for 
the expence is next to nothing in a country where one goes almof 
maked, and where there are no other means of travelling but with 
the caravans, among people who have not even an idea of luxury, 
and who confine the neceflaries of life within very narrow bounds. 
Thirty thoufand livres at molt, would fuffice for an expedition 
of about four years, which M. Saugnier would undertake with a 
friend, who, having been his companion in flavery, is as much ac- 
cultomed to fatigue as himfelf. The only recompence he would afk, 
would be a penfion of a thoufand crowns, fhould he be fortunate 
enough to return from fo dangerons an enterprize. 

‘ The plan propoled is, to go to Morocco, there to procure the ney 
ceffary recommendations, and then to proceed to Senegal, and from 
thence to Tombut, up the ftream of the Niger; from that city M. 
Saugnier could undertake one or other of two journies which have 
never been attempted by any European, and which would afford 
information abfolutely novel, concerning nations whofe very exift- 
ence is unknown tous. The firft would be to repair from Tombut 
to Abyflinia, either by travelling through Bilidulgerid, or by vilit- 
ing and afceriaining the fource of the Niger, as Mr. Bruce did that 
of the Nile; the fecond would be to go from Tombut to Mozam- 
bique, after having pafled through the very heart of Africa. Per- 
haps it would be poffible to eftablith a regular trade from that coaft 
to Senegal, and to make immenfe gain in thofe vaft countries 
where gold is the moft abundant production of the earth.’ ; 
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“Such is his propofal, which coincides with the wifhes of 
many people here, however unfuitable it may be to the prefent 
cjrcumftances of the nation to whom it is addrefled ; and, as to 
be well-difpofed is the leading qualification to fuch a perilous un~ 
dertaking, we heartily with him fuccef:. We apprehend that 
fome pilgrims of fimilar difpofitions may have got the ftart of 
him; but Africa is a continent wide enough for them all. N. 


» 





Ant. Ill. The Life of the late Rev. Philip Skelton, with fome cu- 
rious Anecdotes. By Samuel Burdy, A.B. 8vo. pp. 240. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. Dublin, Jones; London, Robinfons. 1792. 


HE divine, whofe life is here depicted, is chiefly known to 

the public as the author of a theological work entitled, Dei/m 
revealed, and of feveral volumes of fermons. From this narra- 
tive it will appear, that he was not only a zealous advocate for 
religion, but a man who united many flining virtues with 
fome peculiarities of chara&ter. Many particulars in his life, 
recorded in this volume, are certainly well worth preferving ; 
for mankind cannot be too often ftimulated to great and meri- 
torious actions, by the exhibition of bright examples of bene~ 
volence ; and even fingularity, as fuch, may deferve remem- 
brance, as furnifhing curious matter of {peculation to the in- 
quifitive obferver of human life and manners. We have 
felt much intereft in feveral relations of actions of humanity 
performed by Mr. Skelton; and we have been much amufed 
by feveral uncommon traits in his character: but we fhould 
have been more pleafed with the work as an entire perform- 
ance, had the writer been more nice in the feleétion of his ma- 
terials, and had he taken more pains to clothe his memoirs 
in correct and elegant language. In narrating the life of this 
uleful man, we do not fee that it was necellary, in order to en- 
large the lift of curious anecdotes, to infert ftories of his court- 
thip, his quarrels, his feats of ftrength, agility, and courage, 
his dreams, the vulgar fayings of his parifhioners, &c. 

That we may do our part toward obtaining a favourable at- 
tention to a work, which, notwithftanding fome defects, is 
calculated. to ferve the caufe of virtue, we fhall extract a few 
of the more interelting paflages ; 

* As foon as Mr. Skelton became pofleffed of a tolerable income 
from a living and {chool, he began to perform fome of thofe won- 
derfal aéts of charity, for which he was fo remarkable during the 
reft of his life. ‘The falary derived both from the cure and tuition, 
tonfidering the trouble he had, was bat very fmall. . Yet he gave at 
leaft the half of it away, hardly allowing himlelf clothes to put on, 


following inftance of his charity while there is well worthy of 
Dd2 notice. 
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notice. Returning from church one Sunday, he came toa place 
where a cabin with three children in it had been juft confumed } 
fire. Two of the children were burned to death; the third theweg 
fome figns of life, but was fo horribly fcorched, that the tkin came 
off a great part of it. The poor people he {aw in want of linen to 
drefs its fores, and, touched with compaflion, ftripped off his clothes 
and teating his fhirt piece by piece, gave 1t to them, as he found it 
peceflary, till he fcarce left a rag on his back.’ 


Mr. Burdy gives the following amufing account of Mr. Skel. 
ton’s journey to London, to dilpofe of the copy of his Deifm 
revealed : 


‘ This was a work, he thought, of too great importance to be 
publifhed in Ireland, and therefore refolved to take it to London, 
Accordingly, bis Reétor having offered to do duty for him in his 
abfence, and pay him his falary, he fet out for that metropolis 
(in 1748) to difpofe of it. In this expedition he was accompanied 
by a Mr. Thompfon, a clergyman. 

‘ Having taken Oxford in his way, he fhewed his produétion to 
Dr. Connebear. This good man, who himielf ftood forth a fire. 
nuous fupporter of our faith, after flightly looking over the manu- 
fcript, approved of it as far as he went. He then took down 
from his library the Efays of Mr. Hume, whole curious method of 
weighing evidences, as a {mall dealer does his ware, is fo much ad- 
mired by his ingenious difciples. ‘‘ Have you feen thefe,” he aid, 
** chat were lately publifhed ??” Mr. Skelton replied he had not; 
but on reading parts of them here and there, he remarked that he 
had anticipated anfwers to. the chief of Mr. Hume’s objections, 
However, in compliance with Dr. Connebzar’s defire, he intro- 
duced Hume’s cavils about a balance, and anfwered them on the 
principles of common fenfe, which that gentleman, in his refine- 
iments, feems to have forgot. Ic is ftill to be lameoted, that the 
enemies of trath are often fuperior to its friends in clearnefs of ex- 
preffion, and elegance of ftyle, the chief requifites of an agreeable 
writer. The defenders of our holy religion, depending on the 
ftrength of their arguments, have fometimes paid too little attention 
to arrangement and perfpicuity. Whereas the advocates for infide- 
lity, who are deftitute of folid arguments, endeavour to make 
amends for this defect, by the beauty of language, and allurements 
of eloguence, which, like the voice of the Syrens of old, are only 
defigned to charm us to our ruin. ‘* What’s the reafon, Sir, (I faid 
to Mr. Skelron once) that thefe deiftical writers, Hume, Boling- 
broke, and Gibbon, are fo clever, while their opponents, worthy 
good clergymen, are often inferior to them in point of compoli- 
tion 2”” ** Do you think,” he replied, ‘* the devil ever fent a fool 
of his errand?” He then remarked, that God Almighty oftea 
made ufe of weak inftruments, like bim, in the fupport of his reli 
gion, to fhew, that with the molt puny defenders, he could overs 
come all the frength of his enemies. For the weakne/s of Ged 


Aronger than man, 
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« Upon Mr. Skelron’s arrival in London, he brought his manu- 















































lace {eript co Andrew Millar the bookfeller, to know if be woald pur- 
d by 3 it, and have it printed at his own expence. The boockfeller 
wed feGred ten. as is ufual, to leave it with him for a day or two, un- 
“py fil he would get a certain gentleman of great abilities to examine 
rte it, who cou'd judge, if the fale would quit the coft of printing. . 
bes, Thefe gentiemen who examine manufcripts, in the bookfeller’s , 
iit cant, are called triers. ‘* Can you guefs (he faid to me) who this 
entlemao was, that tried my Dei/m Revealed?” ‘* No, | can- 
ke}. not.” ‘* Hume the infidel.”” He came, it feems, to Andrew Mil- 
ifm lar’s, took the manufcript to a room adjoining the thop, examined 
it here and there for about an hoor, and then laid to Andrew, print. 
obe , By Deifm Revealed he made about two hundred pounds. The 
lon, | bookfeller allowed him for the manufcript a great many copies, 
his which he difpofed of himfelf among the citizens of London, with 
volis whom, on account of his preaching, he was highly famed. His 


nied powerful pulpit eloquence, which he difplayed in their churches, 
brought him into notice. The citizens of London, to whom he af- 
terwards cedicated a Volume of Sermons, were, he faid, at that 


n to , : ° ’ 
fire. time excellent men, and admirable judges of preaching. 

nu. ‘Mr. Thompfon and he took lodgings at a noted coffee-houfe, 
own where it feems accommodations of this fort were to be met with. 
1 of He had an opportunity, he faid, of making many obfervations on 
ad- -mankind, during his refidence in that great city, which affords 
aid, fuch an amazing varicty of characters, ana found his pes 
ots to increafe daily by his converfation with peop!e of good fenfe an 

t he knowledge of the world; whofe obfervations made him difcover 
ont, many errors and deficiencies in his Deifm Revealed, which he took 
tro- care to reclify and fupply, pafling after his arrival there, a greac 
the part of his time altering and improving it. He {poke always with a 
ne- degree of rapture of the citizens of London, from whom he received 
the many public and private civilities. He had a letter of credit, he 
ex- told us, upon a great merchant there, who, without regarding it, 
ble though it was very good, gave him money on bis own account, fay- 
the ing, “Sir, [ am to take as many of your books as will nearly 
ion. amount to all this.”’ 

de- Mr. Skelton’s biographer fays, that during this vifit to Lon- 
ike don, in the year 1749, the manager of a Review offered to 
” inrol him in his corps of critics, and to give him a {hate of the 
nid profit of the work, on the condition that he ftaid in London ; 
e which he refufed. From our own recollection of the hiftory 
chy of critical journals at that period, we are enabled to fay that 
fie this cannot be true; no, not one word of it. 

ool Of Dei/m Revealed, a work which obtained fome degree of 
ea celebrity, the account given by Mr. Burdy is on the whole juft : 
li ‘ The title of Dei/m Revealed thows it was intended to expofé 
. the craft of the infidels. 1h this book there is a great deal of good 


fenfe, found argument, and original obfervation. It proves the 
author deeply read, and well acquainted with the fubjeét of which 
‘ad he treats, But it is defective in point of arrangement; the matter 
Dd 3 is 
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is too'loofely thrown together, the arguments do not follow each 
other in regular order. This remark, however, only holds good 
with refpect to particular places. The ttyle is alfo fomewhat coarfe ; 
words are ufelefsly multiplied, and arguments drawn out beyond 
their proper bounds. The author, in his attempts at wit, free 
quently feils ; he is merry himfelf, but the reader unhappily cannot 
join with him in the joke. True wit fubfifis where the writer is 
grave, and the reader merry. 

‘ This book was in high repute on its firft publication. A fecond 
edition was required in a little more than a year. Among others, 
Dr. Delany admired it, well pleafed with the growing fame of his 
pupil, to whom he had proved himfeif fo fincere a friend. And 
even now, there is fcarce any man of reading in this country that 
has not at leaft heard of Deifm Revealed. A few months after its 
publication, the Bifhop of Clogher happened to be in company 
with Dr. Sherlock, Bifhop of London ; who afked him if he knew 
the author of this book? ‘* O yes,’ he anfwered carelefsly, * he 
has been acurate in my Cciocefs near thefe twenty years.” ‘* More 
fhame for your Lordfhip,”’ replied he, ‘* to let a man of his merit 
cuntinue fo long a curate in your diocels.”” 


Of Mr. Skelton’s fermons, his biographer fpeaks highly. 
He adds that the account given of them by the Reviewers was 
thought, by the author, to have been harfh and unfair; an opi- 
nion of Reviewers often entertained by authors whofe writings 
are not permitted to pafs without cenfure, 

The following: narrative affords a flriking example of hu- 
manity : 

“ € In 1757, a remarkable dearth prevailed in Ireland ; the effeds 
of which were felt moft feverely in the rough and barren lands of 
Pettigo. Mr. Skelton went out then into the country to difcover 
the real ftate of his poor, and travelled from cottage to cottage, 
over mountains, rocks, and heath. He was then a witnefs to many 
{cenes of furrow, to which the gay world were infenfible, and which 
could be only felt by a foul fo fympathetic as his. In one cabin he 
found the people eating boiled pruthia * by itfelf tor their break- 
fait, and tafted this forry food, which feemed naufeous to him. 
Next morning he gave orders to have prufhia gathered and boiled 
for his own breakfait, that he might live on the fame fort of food 
with the poor. He eat this for one or two days; but at laft his 
ftomach turning againft it, he fet off immediately for Balyfhannon 
to buy oatmeal for them, and brought thence with all fpeed as 
much as appeafed the hunger of fome of them. He alfo gave mo- 
mey to one Hanna to go through the parith, and diitribute 
among thofe who were in great diltrefs. By this fupply, fome of 
the poor who were fo weak with hunger that they could not rife 
out of their beds, in eight days grew fo itrong as to be able to get up. 

‘ When he had thus afforded them prefent relief, he went 0 

Ballyhayes in the county of Cavan, and brought thence oatm 


— 





‘ * A weed with a yellow flower that grows in corn fields,’ 
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which he could buy at acheaper rate. He then fet out through 
the country to fee what fubfiltence the indigent people had in their 
wretched hovels, and ufed to look into the crocks and chefts in 
which they kept their meal, and count their number of children, 
that he might be a better judge of their necefliries. To fome he 
gave one peck, to others more, according to their wants, and to 
thofe who could afford to pay a little he allowed meal ar about half 
value. He thus like his great matter qwent about doing good. 

« One day, when he was travelling io this manner through the 
couniry, he came to a lonely cotrage in the mounrains, wh-re he 
found a poor woman lying in chili-bed, with a number of children 
about her. All the had, in her weak helptefs condinon, to keep 
hertelf alive and her children, was blood and forre! boiled up toge- 
ther. The blood, her hufband, who was a herd, took from the 
cattle of others under his care, for he had none of his owns. This 
was a ufual fort of food in that country, in times of fcarcity ; for 
they bled the cows for that purpofe, and thus the fame cow often 
afforded both milk and blood. Mr. Skelton tafted the odd mix- 
ture, the only cordial the poor woman had to f{trengthen her in her 
feeble ftate. His tender heart being touched at the fight, he went 
home immedia:ely, and fent her a hundred of meai, 2 pound of 
brown fugar, and a bottle of brandy. He then vifited her every 
fecond day in her cot among the mountains, beftowing on her fuch 
comforts as feemed requifite, until fhe recovered.’ 


Such generous acts of humanity frequently occurred in the 
life of Mr. S. He more than once fold his books, to fupply 
himfelf with money for the poor. 

The following anecdote exhibits an a&tion of generolity of a 
very fingular kind: 

‘ A clergyman, with whom he lodged a while, affured me he 
told him, that when he found, on firit coming to une of his parifhes, 
that his proteftant parifhioners were moflly diffenters, he ufed the 
following ftratagem toentice them to come to church. Having in- 
vited their miniiter to dine with him, he afked his leave to preach 
in his meeting-houfe on the next Sunday, though he owned he 
could not with fafety allow him to preach in his church. ‘he man 
gave his content; but bis people were fo plea‘ed with Mr. Skelton, 
that the greater number of them quitted their own teacher, and came 
afterwards to hear him. He then fent for bim, and afked him how 
much he Joft by the defertion of his hearers? He told him forty 
pounds a year ; on which he fetiled that fum anaually on him, and 
paid it out of his own pocket,’ 


We add the following fat, becaufe it fhews that Mr. Skel- 
5 . . . - . . . 
ton’s liberality was not confined to the limits of his religious 


fyltem : 


© The Rev. Mr. Robertfon had the benefice of Rathvilly, in the 
diocefs of Leighlin and Ferns; but as he could not believe in the 
Trinity, refigned it through a feruple of confcience. On his re- 
fignation, he publifhed his reafons, entitled an Exguiry, &c. which 
Mr. Skelton thought a book very agreeably written. He then wrote 
4 to 
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to Mr. Robertfon, tequefting he would come and {pend the remain. 
der of his life with him, and take part of what he had: if not, he 
offered him a large fhare of his income to fupport him. In his let. 
ter to him he faid, ‘‘ we fhould often argue, but never difpute; if 
we could not concur in one creed, we fhould at leaft coalefce in one 
heart.”” Such were his propofais to a man whofe religious opinions 
differed fo widely from his. But Mr. Robertfon nobly refufed, and 
preferred retiring to a country part of England, where he kept a 
{chool for his bread. They were intimate ever after, and conti. 
nued a regular correfpondence with each other*, When he fent 
his grandfon afterwards to our univerfity, he committed him chiefly 
to the care of Mr, Skelton, who would not allow him, on urgent 
occafions, to be in want of money.’ 

This conduct was the more meritorious, becaufe Mr. S. was 
fo zealous a believer in the Trinity, that he once declared he 
would refign his living, if the Athanafian creed were removed 
from the prayer-book. ‘The biographer, in relating this ftory, 
fhews lefs liberality ; for he concludes with a very unhandfome 
reflection on a gentleman who followed the example of Mr, 
Robertfon. 

_ It may not be improper to remark, that this work is written 
in the /rifh dialeé?, which frequently gives to the expreffion a 
peculiarity of turn, and a grammatical inaccuracy, by no means 
pleafing to an Englifh claffical reader. 

The fubjeét of thefe memoirs was born in 1707 ; was curate 
of slate ai during eighteen years; and afterward enjoyed 
fucceffively the livings of Pettigo, Devenifh, and Fintona: 
but, toward the clofe of his life, he removed to Dublin, and 


died there in 1787. 





* Mr. okelton’s friendthip for Mr. Robertion certainly reflects 
the higheft honour on his memory. The writer of this note was 
well acguainted with Mr. R. and does not wonder to find that he 
was fo much elteemed by Mr. S. (even the very orthodox Mr. S.!) 
for he was, in like manner, beloved by att who knew him. He 
was learned, pious, gentie in his manners, cheerful in his difpofir 
tion, and rigidly confcientious in his religious principles ; as was 
fully evinced by the facrifice which he made at the fhrine of inte- 
grity: fee Monthly Review, vols. xxxvi. p. 243. and xxxvii. p. 3993 
where the reader will fiad a fhort mention of his book, extitled, 
** An Attempt to explain the words Reafon, Subftance, Creeds, &c.” 
and a copy of his very becoming ‘* Letter to the Bifhop of Kerns,” 
in which he relinquifhes his church preferments, on account of his 
{cruples, in the matter of fubfcription to articles which he believed 
not to be ‘* ftriétly and fimply true:”—trufting to divine provi- 
dence for his future {upport, and that of a ‘* numerous family, quite 
unprovided for.”,—Coming to England, he obtained the matterthip 
of the free-fchool of Wolverhampton, which he held, for fome 
years,— pill his death. Rew. G 
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Agt. IV. Plain Sermons for Plain People. By Hannah Sowdea, 
12mo. pp. 192. 2s. fewed. Johnfon. 1792. 


Wes endeavouring to inftruct the common people, we 
fhould be particularly careful not to teach more than 
they are prepared to learn, A few plain leflons of piety 
and morality, which do not lie far remote from their com- 
mon habits of thinking, and of which their own expe- 
rience and obfervation will enable them to fee the propriety, 
and to feel the importance, are to plain people worth all the 
leCtures of fytematical theology that were ever read in the 
{fchool or in the church. If to draw up fuch plain leflons be 
not a very difficult undertaking, what can be the reafon that, 
among the amazing number of popular legtures which have 
been publifhed under the name of fermons, we are ftill fo much 
at a lofs for proper books to put into the hands of the poor? 
We cannot compliment this female writer fo far as to fay, that 
fhe has entirely come up to our ideas of what is defirable in 
this way. The fermons are practical, and controverfial fub- 
jects are ftudioufly avoided; yet they might have been more 
free from {fcholattic ideas. ‘The language is eafy, without 
meannefs ; yet not fo perfectly fimple as the occafton feems to 
require. However, the defign is, on the whole, well exe- 
cuted. The fubjeéts are very properly chofen, and feveral of 
them particularly fuited to the lower clafles of people; the 
heart is addrefled, as well as the underftanding, and in a man= 
ner which will commonly be intelligible and impreflive. The 
addrefles are not tedious through length ; and perhaps fome of 
them wili be thought faulty in the contrary extreme. 

The volume contains twenty-one difcourfes ; of which, af- 
ter what we have faid, it is fcarcely neceflary to add a fhore 
{pecimen, except for the purpofe of engaging farther attention 
to a valuable work. 

On the female character, in lower life, it is remarked : 

* It has been faid of women, that they are more inclined to vae 
nity than men, becaufe it is the defect of weak minds. They foon 
difcover their influence, and fuppole ic to be the refult of youth, 
of beauty, of gaiecy, and drefs, to which they confequently turn 
al] their attention, neither thinking fufficiently weli of themfelves, 
nor of the judgment of thofe whom they wilk to pleafe. Shall I 
add, what is aifo true, that they are led into this error, by the 
commendations often beftowed, and the preference frequently given 
by mea, to thefe pleafing, but not effential advantages. This can- 
nut fail to happen, becaufe there are many fons, as well as daugh- 
ters, of folly. Neverthelefs, | would with to infpire my female 
Teacers, with a juit fenie of their worth and importance, by thew- 
ing them their dignity and influence, and engaging them to main- 
tain the one aud exert the other aright. , 
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‘ [f the mother of king Lemuel thought it neceflary, for the hap. 
pinefs of her fon, to make choice of fuch a wife as we find her de. 
fcribing in this chapter *, of how much greater moment mutt it be. 
to one who mutt live by his induftry, to have a diligent and Qe: 
ful partner? It is more particularly the bufinefs of a man to pro. 
vide the means of fubfiftence for his family, but it is that of his 
wife, by a careful ceconomy, to make the molt of what he bas com. 
mitted to her management. It is fhe that muft enter into the {mall 
concerns of domeftic expence ; it is her bufisefs to keep a conttane 
watch over the ways of her fervants, if fhe have any; and, if the 
have none, over her own management, and the wants and condua 
of her children. She moft not, therefore, wafte her time in floth, 
or in going about from houfe to houfe, difcourfing about the affairs 
of others, and leaving her own at random: for ruin, in every 
fhape, will follow on fuch conduét. Lazinefs, in the lower ranks, 
is the root of every evil; it brings poverty on a family, ike an armed 
man. Cleanlinefs may be accounted a virtue ; but filthinefs, if not 
a fin in itfelf, is in the lower ranks almoft always the immediate 
confequence of finful difpofi:ions, and particularly of floth. In its 
train comes difhonefty ; for thofe who will not work, muft either 
beg or fteal, and the Jaft is often confidered as the eafieft and fhort- 
eft way of fupplying their wants.’ 


The fubje&ts are—On Faith ; Keeping the Sabbath ; Pro- 
fanenefs ; pots Envy; Forgivenefs; the Rule of Chritt- 
ian Equity; Indifference in Religion; a Univerfally Reli- 
gious Conduct; the Advantages of a Religious Condu&; 
Wifdom preferable to Riches ; Early Piety ; Addrefs to Young 
Perfons before Confirmation ; the Advantages arifing from the 
Knowledge of God; the Refpect due from Servants to their 
Mafters; Fidelity and Obedience to Mafters the Duty of Ser- 
vants; the bad Confequences of Extravagance, and the Excel- 
Jence of Simplicity in Drefs and Behaviour; Diligence ; the 
Advantages of an humble Station pointed out ; Happinels in- 
dependent on Wealth; againft Cruelty. E. 


ain 





Art. V. Sir Thomas More: a Tragedy. By the Author of the 
Village Curate, and other Poems, 8vo. pp.132. 2s. fewed. 
Johnion. 1792. 


WE have perufed this poem with fatisfaGtion and with plea- 
fure; and we recommend it to our readers, as poflefling 
thofe peculiar beauties which diftinguifh this author’s writings, 
and as being lefs encumbered than heretofore with his ulual 
faults +. 


* The text is taken from Prov. xxxi. 27, 28. ** She looketh 
well to the ways of her houfhuld,” &c. : 
+ For thefe we refer to our remarks on the former writings of this 


author. 
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The hiftory of Sir Thomas More wil! readily be allowed to 
afford an interefting fubject for dramatic poetry; and this 
author has fhewn his {kill in intermingling fcenes of private 
diftrefs with thofe of public misfortune. 

The reprefentations of content and happinefs at the opening 
of the play, form a beautiful though melancholy contraft with 
the forrows and diftrefs which attend its clo‘e. The fallies of 
playful tendernefs, when the mind of the fpeaker was at eafe, 
are charmingly delineated ; and the pathetic reflections uttered by 
Sir Thomas over the grave of his father, and on the eve of his own 
difgrace, are fuch as effectually appeal to our natural feelings.— 
The charaG@ers, alfo, are ftrongly drawn and well difcriminated : 
each {peaks his appropriate language; and that language, 
though frequently too profaic, is, in general, correct and ele- 

ant: if it ever becomes rude, it is in the mouth of Henry the 
highth, whofe brutal character, may, perhaps, be allowed to 
juftify it. We cannot avoid remarking, however, that nothing 
can juftify the fentiments which are here given to Anne Bullen. 
Poets, with al] their licence, fhould not mifreprefent real cha- 
racters, nor violate the truth of hiftory by defamation. This 
jmaginary reprefentation of Anne Bullen is a libel on her fame; 
and though it may affift the plot of the tragedy, it fhould not 
have been exhibited.—T’his, indeed, is an objection which, 
confidering the play as a fiction, does not diminifh its poetical 
merit. 

Although the beauties of this poem will appear to more ad- 
vantage from 2 perufal of the whole, than by a fele€tion of de- 
tached parts, we think ourfelves obliged to call the reader’s at- 
tention to a few extracts. 

In the following fcene, are beauties which few of our readers 
can overlook : 


* Enter Cecilia*. Nobody up yet? I have walk’d an hour, 
And not a foul has met me, tho’ the fun 
Had left his bed before | quitred mine. 
I thought young Heron wou!d be fure to rife. 
I told him | fhould walk. Well, let him fleep. 
He loves not me, but I love him —a little. 
Ah! here he comes, J hope he’ll not perceive 
I’m out of humour. Hem! good morning, Sir. 
‘ Heron. Who calls? good moroing. We are met at laft, 
But, plague upon my memory, I forgot 
Whether you bade me turn to right or left, 
And have been wand’ring for an hour and half, 
In hopes to meet you on the river’s bank 
Beyond the houfe. 





* Sir Thomas More’s youngeft daughter. We have been much 
pleafed with the lively and interefting character of this ledy. 
; © Cecika. 
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© Cecilia. I told you to the left. 
And here have I been walking long alone, 
Commending your attention. Sir, perhaps 
You overflept yourfelf. 

© Heron. Not I, indeed. 

The fun was fcarce foearly. I was up 

Ere he had fhot one beam acrofs the Thames, 
And having ftood awhile to fee his orb 
Slowly emerge, and his red morning rays 
Dance on the ruffed water, left my room, 
And have been feeking till this very moment 
‘Thee my companion. 

* Cecilia. Had the charming maid, 
You bluth’d to think of as we talk’d laft night, 
Commanded you to rife at break of day 
To be her morning beau, you'd not have flept 
Till you had made of ev’ry word fhe fpoke 
A faithful memorandum in your heart. 

"Fill you had thought fo often what was faid, 
It had been all engrav’d upon your mind, 
As laftingly as elegant infcription 

Upon a royal tomb. 

* Heron. And fo I thought 
Should your kind invitation; but my care 
Not to forget, made me {carce half remember. 
Like an ill: treated boy, who fears corretion, 

] learn’d my leffon furely, but my dread 
Not to be perfect, made me hit the fault 

I ftudied to avoid. Forgive it thea, 

And let not much feverity defeat 

My hopeful progrefs. Bid me come again, 
And mercy once experienc’d fhall prevent 
The innocent errors of a tim’rous mind, 
And make me true for ever. 

* Cecilia. True for ever! 
What if your charmer had been by to hear. 
Thofe words had little pleas’¢ her. But good Sir, 
Since we are met, give me five minutes praife 
Of this your namelefs fair one. Now begin. 

“ Hercn. Indeed you ley a tak moft hard upon me. 
For who has Janguage worthy to relate 
The charms of her whom I adore and love. 

She is not beauteous, it is true, but goed. 

Her voice is pleafant as the mellow flute, 

Heard at a diftance in a winding vale, 

As fummer’s evening clofes; as the horn 

Blown on the mountains, its melodious tones 
Falling fo faintly on the Iiftner’s ear, 

He holds his breath to hear them. All her words 
Are laden with the treafures of good fenfe, 


Which fhe imparts to a!!, and {pares to none; 
Yielding 
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Yielding her bounties with a grace fo free, 
>T would make a boor enamour’d of polirenefs. 
Her mind abounds in knowledge, but her tongue 
Betrays it never. With effectual care 
She hides her excellence, and has fo long 
Studioufly wink’d upon her own perfections, 
She feems to have o’erlook’d her great defert; 
And is indeed mof medett, praying {till 
For winning graces which fhe owns already. 
« Cecilia. Poor worthy girl! I hope you love her truly. 
© Heron. Moft truly—fhe deferves it. But alas! 
I never yet could find that fhe loves me. 
‘ Cecilia. Has the declar’d the does not? But what thea? 
Had fhe declar’d it, it might not be true. 
Sir, woman is deceitful. She delights 
‘lo hide her paffion, fometimes to torment, 
Sometimes becaufe her poor mifgiviog heart 
Cannot find words to own it. Honett love 
Is ever filent, and we then love moft 
When you the leaft fufpect it. 
‘ Heron. On that hope 
I build my happinefs. I live upon it 
Like the camelion on his proper food, 
‘The infubftantial air. Since you have own’d 
Woman may love and yet that love conceal, 
I feel more confident. And let me afk 
Whence learn’d Cecilia that moft welcome truth? 
‘ Cecilia. You quettion me too clolely. 
¢ Heron. Come, be bold. 
Requite my tale with one of equal length, 
And tell me the perfestions of that youth, 
Who fits upon the throne of your regard. 
* Cecilia (in Jurprife.) My Lady Alice and my father here? 
What fhall we do? Away, they fee as not. [ Exeunt.” 


The fcene is afterward thus refumed: 





* Cecilia. I fear you have tranfgrefs’d the bounds of trath. 
* Heron. V1] fammon my friend Bonvife to atted it. 
Yourfelf fhall afk him, while I ftand aloof, 
lf all the purpofe of my coming hither 
Was not to own my love, and yield a heart 
Entirely your’s. Indeed the peerlefs fair one, 
Whom I have prais’d fo warmly, and not nam’d, 
Was none but thou Cecilia. And I think, 
Would but Cecilia’s tongue the truth reveal, 
The favour’d youth whom ber reluGane lips 
So fairly pictur’d, was indeed none elfe 
But my unworthy felf. Come, come, be bold. 
© Cecilia. ’Tis true, I much efteem you. Make me fure 
You have not wrong’d anothsr, all my heart 
Is only your’s. 
* Herca, 
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© Hercn. Mott generous confeffion! 
I fwear I have not wrong’d a foul alive. 
And here I give my bond, and with a kifs 
Seal ic moit fure'y, I will louk no farther, 
But fatisfied to own a pear! fo fair, 
A gem fo bright, be with my wealth content. 
"his hand Cecilia fhall beltow once more 
Befose the altar, then we fly away 
To folitude and peace, 

© Cecilia. A moment’s paufe. 
You are too fanguine. Hide we love a while. 
>T will grow in fecret Jike the hopeful plant, 
Whole fhelter’d infancy defies the form. 
Thiok it not much to wait, for time has wings 
Swift as the eagle’s, and can fly as foon 
From earth to heav’n. When Jacob was in love, 
We read he ferv’d for Rachel feven years; 
Yet fo he lov’d her, that a tafk fo long 
Seem’d but a few thort days. Be your's as true 
As his love was, and you fhall feel as little 
The torment of celay. Come, look not fad, 
For fadnefs is infeftious. If your brow 
Seems melancholy, mine wiil gacher from it 
The hue of difcontent. Be brifk and gay, 
As if the fecret of Cecilia’s love 
Had not efcap’d her, Oh! you’re wondrous grave. 
Hide, hide it, or away. My father comes. [Exit Heron. 
I’m glad he’s gone. His looks would have betray’d us. 
Whar fhall I do? I feel my face on fire. 
My father may not mark ir, for my glafs 
Tells me I blufh, like the dark Ethiop, 
Invifibly. I hope itis fo. Hem. 
Good morning, Sir. 


(Enter Sir Thomas.) 


* Sir Thomas. Good morning to Cecilia. 
You rife betimes. I heard your chamber door 
Creak to the orient fun fome hours ago. 

What, has my daughter waik’d fo long alone? 
Something difturbs her peace. Her mind is vex’d 
With care or love. Perhaps the rhyming fit 
Makes pris’ner her attention. Poet like, 

She could not fleep for thinking, but ole out 

To ring the chimes of fancy undifturb’d 

In the itill ear of morniog. Elfe perhaps 

She would have tap’d her father’s door as wont, 
And waited ull he met her. 

© Cecilia. Sir, I thought 
You might be wearied, and in want of reft 
After your journey. 
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© Sir Thomas. Why in want of reft? 

{ rode no farther than from Hampton Court. 
Was that a journey for a {ummer’s day? ~ 

’T was hardly exercife. No, no, Cetilia, 

I fee the reafon. An old father’s arm 

Is not fo welcome as a younger man’s. 

Who left you and withdrew this moment? 

‘ Cecilia. Sir? 

‘ Sir Thomas. Was it not Heron? 

© Cecilia. Yes, Sir. 

‘ Sir Thomas. Then his arm 
Supported your’s to-day, and ‘twas for him 
You rofe fo early, and forgot your father. 
Well, well, let youth affociate with the young, 
And leave the grey head to his fober tafk 
Of contemplation. Met you by appointment? 
-* Cecilia. Sir? 

* Sir Thomas. Met you by appointment? 

© Cecilia. With much fhame 
I own we did, Sir. 

© Sir Thomas. See the truth will out. 
And what have you convers’d of? 


© Cecilia. Nothing, Sir— 
Worth your attention. 
© Sir Thomas. But perhaps it was. 


T love to hearken to the fimple chat 
Of prattling infants. From the lip of youth 
I draw a fweeter pleafure, to remark 
How reafon dawns toward her perfect day, 
How paffion kindles and impels the foul 
To all the ufeful purpofes of life; 
Come, be no longer fecret. Make a friend 
Of him who moft regards you, ‘Tell your father 
What was your converfation. Was it love? 
Be not afham’d to own it. He lov’d once, 
And ftill remembers with a lover’s fizh 
Your poor departed mother. She lov’d him, 
And had a brow as full of woe as your’s, 
Till by entreaty he extorted from her 
The fecret you conceal. What faid the youth ? 
‘ Ceslia. He told me of a maid he long had lov’d— 
* Sir Thomas. And told you ’twas yourlelf? 
* Cecilia. He did, Sir. 


* Sir Thomas. Well, 
And what faid you? 
* Cecilia. IT cold him of a youth 
Whom I regarded —-— 
* Sir Thomas. And that youth was Heron? 


Honeft confeflion! Was it true, Cecilia? 
* Cecilia. Moft true, Sir. 
© Sir Thomas. What faid he? 


* Cecilia, 
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® Cecilia, He took my hand, 
And faid I thould be his, 

* Sir Thomas. And did your heart 
Warmly confent? 

© Cecilia. As warmly as it could, Sir, 
My father’s leave not afk’d. 

© Sir Thomas. Suppofe that leave 


Withheld for ever; could you fhun the youth 
And ftifle love, your father difapproving? 
Tell me the trath. 
© Cecilia. Sir, ’twere an arduous tafk. 
I’d try and be obedient, tho’ I died. 
* Sir Thomas. I know it well. It ever was your care 
To be obedient. I wil! not withhold 
Leave fo deferved. I give you free confent, 
And am moft happy you have won 2 youth 
Worthy your love. When daughters make a choice 
Wife as Cecilia’s, ’tis the father’s pride 
To crown it with fuccefs. 
‘ Cecilia. Dear Sir, { thank yoo. 
‘ Sir Thomas. Be cheerful then. You may if Heron pleafes 
To day be wedded, ‘There will be at church 
A couple not unknown to you or him. 
I fay to-day, becaufe this afternoon 
I muft away to Greenwich to the king, 
And know not when I fhal! return. What fay you? 
‘ Cecilia. Sir, am much perplex’d. If I confent 
Moft [ forfake your houfe? 
© Sir Thomas. Heron perhaps, 
Will not diflike to live with you and me. 
My houfe is roomy and will hold us all. 
Make him propofals. When your father dies, 
You muft have other homes—but while he lives, 
@ He is content to lodge and feed you all, 
And all your hofbands. 
© Cecilia. Sir, Pll go directly. 
* Sir Thomas. Go. If my Lady tells you breakfaft waits, 
Tell her I come. (Exit Cecilia.) Poor girl, how large a load 
Of fecret trouble has thy mind efcap’d 
In afew moments. When I met her here, 
She could no more have tripp’d fo gaily home, 
Than the tir’d traveller whofe weary himbs 
A feather almoft crufhes. A light heart 
Quickens the. pace, and makes che foot alert. 
It teaches it to mock the poei’s art, 
‘To move in numbers, and exprefs the mind 
In meafur’d dance, which has a tongue to fing 
Almoft as fweetly as the lyre itfelf.’ 


We fhall fum up our favourite Cecilia’s charaéler in the fol- 
lowing- extract : 


. 


© Sirk 
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© Sir Thomas. Proceed we with cifpatch, or I muft fly | | 
i 


Ere we have toalted thefe our wedded friends. 
Fleet as the hare is Time, when happy man 
Entreats him to retard his rapid hours ; 
But when in woe he prays him to be gone, 
More tardy than the flow-worm or the fnail. 
Come, happinefs to all whofe hearts are one, 
To wives and hufbands. May ye never jar, 
Bat live to the remotett hours of life 
Concordant as the notes of fellow pipes 
That found for ever charming unifon. 
Cecilia, mark my leffon. 

‘ Cecilia. Sir, I do, 
And hope my hufband will have never caufeé 
To wifh undone the fortune of to-day. 
But women, let me tell him, are deceitful. 
They wear a gentle afpect till they wed, 
And ever after domineer. So pufs 
Fondles the moufe her pris’ner, with light paw 
Touching his velvet coat, and purring loud 
Her treacherous promife to be ever kind. 
She fhuts her eyes and feems almoft afleep 
Hiding the tigrefs in a patient {mile. 
But fhort the refpite—mercy foon expires— 
She fprings with favage fiercenefs on her prey, 
Fixes her teeth and talons, {wears his death, 
And eats him up in anger. Sir, Ill tell you 
To whom the man who feeks a faultlefs wife 
May be compar’d. He’s like the foolifh boy 
Who thruft his hand into a bag of vipers 
To find a fingle eel, and thought it hard 
The reptile bit him, and the fith efcap’d. 

© Sir Thomas. See, Sir, how bold and talkative a wife 
You have to bear withal. ’T'was nature’s mind 
To make a lawyer of my youngeft daughter, 
Had fafhion been her friend. She has a tongue 
That never refts. ’Tis a perpetual clock 
That needs no winding up. She was a prattler 
Hen from her cradle. She would talk and lavgh 
From dawn to funfet, and was f{carce content 
To let her active wit lie ftill, and reit 
E’en in her fleep. 

© Cecilia. Yes, Sir, fhe has a tongue 
That never halts for want of argument, 
She can difpute, and reafon, and tell tales, 
As endlefs as the coward’s vain account 
Of bloody battles and heroic acts, 
Or Lady Faddle’s tedious hiftory 
Of her grave anceftors of Faddle-hall. 


es 
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‘ Sir Tho. Come, come, no feandal, Madam, Lahh the vice, 


But ever fpare the perfon. Of offence 
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Speak boldly to the ear of him who errs, 
But never tell him that himfelf offends. 
I know a lady who finds fault with others, 
Yet has fome little foibles in herfelf. 
She takes of liberty too much herfelf, 
Giving to others notenough. She loves 
To laugh, and fing, and ramble o’er the field, 
But prifons the poor butterfly and bird. 

© Cecelia, rifing. Sir, | perceive that lady is Cecilia, 
Let me acquit myfelf. You have been looking 
Into the little boxes en my hhelf. 
You found in moft a butterfly or moth. 
I had not cheated them of one fmall link 
Of native liberty. 1 found them all 
Juft at the clofe of Autumn ; trav’Iling fome, 
Mere harmlefs caterpillars, to find fhelter 
From the keen breath of all-confuming Winter, 
Some cradled in a warm ingenious fhell, 
And fefler’d to the windows. To them all 
I lent a foft’ring hand, made them warm beds 
Of wool and cotton, found them each a houfe, 
And pleas’d as Pharach’s daughter to preferve 
‘The little friendlefs Hebrew, day by day 
Watch’d the return of fcarce-apparent life, 
Suftain’d for months by nothing. At the laft 
Each from his tomb arofe, fuperbly cloath’d, 
And mounting on a pair of beauteous wings 
Left me rejoicing. For the prifon’d bird, 
’Tis a poor gold-finch that | bought by chance 
Of cruel boys, who fole it from the nett, 
It could not fly, and I had much to do 
To find the food it lik’d. 1 fed it long, 
And, when I thought it fledg’d, unlock’d the cage, 
And bade it fy away. It flew indeed, 
But had not heart to leave me, perching ftill 
Upon my head, my fhoulder, or my hand, 
And oft returning to the cage it left. 
It had been cruel to have fore’d it out. 
So when the day is clear, and pufs withdrawn, 
I open all my windows and my cage, 
Fatten my door, and bid it go or ftay 
F’en as it pleafes. While 1 read within 
It never leaves me. When I ftray abroad 
{ often find it in the garden walk, 
Hopping from branch to branch, happy to twit 
Clofe at my fide. And ftill at my return 
I meet it in my chamber, or alone, 
Or by a friend attended, whom its 
Advifes to be bold, but plead 
For yet it lives unmate:. 


¢ Sir 
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© Sir Fobn. Brave defence! 

Let me he judge, and be the verdi& found 
For the defendant. She has won her caufe. 
The daughter triumphs and the father fails. 

‘ Sir Thomas. Sir, Lconfefs it. She has well explain’d 
The motives of her conduct. Had we all 
Intentions good and gencrous as her’s, 

Law were a muzzied bear, that could not bite, 
And lawyers beggars. Let me pay the coils. 
And more, I promife ere the week expires, 
To vield her damages fhall thrice requite 

The wrong ve dene ber.’ 

As we have already been prodigal in making extracts from 
this work, we fhall produce but one more, and then conclude:— 
The fourth act opens with the funeral proceffion of Sir John 
More, father to Sir Thomas; and in the fecond fcene, we 


have the following pathetic converfation: 
‘ Sir Thomas and Margaret *. 
© Sir Thomas. See where he lies. The race of life is run 
And here he fleeps for ages. Ninety years 
Alive and active was the filent corpie 
That reits within this grave. How wonderful 
That the refulting heart for fo long ume 
Should dance unwearied, and forbear at laf : 
With vifible reluétance—that the blood, 
Refrain’d by temperance, fhould up aad down | 
Travel fo merrily, and hardly piufe 
E’en in acent’ry Paufe it wiil at laf, 
And we motft all lie down and kifs the duft 
As well as this good man who flumbers- here. 
Simple or noble, indigent or rich, 
This is our home. Ay, there thy mother fleeps. 
She was the moft deferving of her fex. 
Thy foolith father thed a world of tears 
When he there plac’d her. Marg’ret, when I die, 
As I am fickly in eftate and health, 
Liy me befide her. I weuld reit my bones 
Under this very fpot. Mark it with care. 
And when I’m buried let a ftone be plac’d 
Jatt here, upon your mother’s grave and mine, 
That here at leatt we may be undiiturb’d; 
A plain {mooth ftone without emodellifhment 
And not disfigur’d with a vain account 
Of virtues more than mortal e’er poffefs’d, 
Let ict tel] trath, and tell it in few words. 
Better to fay too little than too much, 
I have a fhort in{cription in my dk; 
When we go home, [jl fearch an. ive it you, 


——— 
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Why weeps my daughter? Child, if I am fad 
Let it not grieve you. I have many cares 
You have not heard of. 

‘ Margaret. Let me know them, Sir, 
Trouble is ever Jighten’d by complaint. 

Reveal the grief that preys upon your heart 
And it fhall half expire. 

© Sir Thomas. Why fhould I tell it? 
?T will make thee wretched tho’ it eafes me. 

* Margaret. Not more fo than I am, when thus affur’d 
Something afili€ts you, and I know not what. 
Perhaps I fhall enhance the latent ill, 

And be more wretched while it lies conceal’d 
Than when it is made known, 

© Sir Thomas. Child, I muft fall. 
I cannot with integrity fupport 
My ruin’d fortunes. ‘To eicape from want 
I muft be cruel to a virtuous foul, 

To a deferted widow without friends 
Tho’ all deferving. 

‘ Margaret. Sooner let us want 

Life’s neceflary bleffings, bread to eat, 
A houfe to live in, clothes to cover us, 
And beds to fleep on. 

© Sir Thomas. There my daughter fpoke. 
J will defy the hardeft lot of life. 

Can’ft thou believe it, Margaret, that the king 
Gave me the noble office which I[ hold 

Only to bribe me, to procure my voice 

Againft poor Catherine? And fhall I give it? 
No, tho’ it roufe his anger mountain high, 
And for my loyalty I lofe my head. 

There is but one thing that withholds my hand, 
Making me cautious how I give offence, 

And ’tis indeed a circumftance that grieves me. 
*Tis, that our fortunes are fo interwoven, 

The blow that ruins me will ruin you; 

Will fenfibly affe& my innocent hoafe 

And make my children beggars like myfelf. 

© Margaret. Sir, let it not difturb you. 

© Sir Thomas. I would fall, 
God knows how willingly, and beg my bread 
Rather than trefpafs as the king defires. 
But how fhall I requite it to my children. 
Dancy depends upon me. My own fon 
Ilias nothing yet to live on; thou haft little. 
My father could not help us. All he had 
Goes to his widow ere it comes to us. 
My Lady Alice will have no fupport. 
We thali be fcatrer’d like the worried flock, 
And each muft feek for thelter with her own. 
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Thou muft retire with Roper to his farm. 
Cecilia muft with Heron to his father’s, 
The little [ have left muft be beftow’d 
On Lady Alice, Dancy, and Eliza, 
John and myfelf muft ftarve, or be content 
To earn by jabour every meal we eat. 
© Mar. Dear Sir, vou break my heart. Be more compos’d, 
Oar little forzunes will be wealth enough. 
Send Dancy to his father’s. You and Joha, 
And Lauy Alice, come and live with us, | ‘ 


OO Eee 


Or let us hire adjoining houfes, {mall 
And fuited to our incomes. 

* Sir Thomas. So we will. | 
I will not part from my whole happinefs, 
Tho’ cruc! fortune featter all the reft, 
Marg’rt thail be my hope and comfort ftill. 

© Margaret. We will be modeft in our wants, difcharge 
All but one tervant each, live on plain diet, 
And nicely manage our exhaufted means, 
We will thun pleafure and expenfive drefs, 
And live fecluded from the public eye, 
Contented tho’ reduc’d. We will not afk 
The neighbour or the ftranger to our board, 
But fteal away to folitude and books; 
Pleas’d with the memory of triumphant virtue, i 
And poverty preferr’d to vicious wealth. 
If yet our wants are more than we can feed, 
We will be unattended. My own hand 
Shall do the houfe-wife’s work, fhall fpin and knit, 
And earn by induftry fufficient bread. 

‘ Sir The. My moft deferving daughter. Thou waft bora 
To teach thy father virtue. I was fad, 
But the fweet patience of thy pious heart 
Revives and gives me comfort. Yes, I'll go, 
And gladly bid farewel to courts and princes. 
Poor we mutt be, but we will ftill be juft, 
And live upon the hope of better days. 
We will prefume the Author of events 
Approves of our endeavours, and perhaps 
Yet ere we come to forrow and the grave, 
Will blefs our patience with an eafier lot. 
Come, we will hence contented. For my father, 
Let us efteem him happy that he died. 
He faw our glory, and withdrew in peace. 
Goto my lady. Tell her my intent. 
Reveal it to your fifters. Honeft girls, 
They will be griev’d to hear how {oon we part, 
Tell thy unwelcome ftory by degrees, 
And mingle comfort with it. Jl to court, 
And when we meet again, meet me with joy, 

Be 3 Tho* 
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Tho’ | return as poor as I was born. 
I fhall not be long abfent.’ 

After what we have already obferved, it is almoft needlefs to 
fay that this tragedy adds confiderably to the author’s reputa- 
tion. Itis a more finifhed performance than moft of his former 
productions; it poflefles, in common with them, many beauti- 
ful parts; and it is fuperior to them, in refpect of the dignified 
and even fublime paflages which it contains. O 

ad 





Art. VI. Lefons of a Governe/s to her Pupils: or, Journal of the 
Method adopted by Madame De Sillery Brulart (formerly Coun. 
tefs De Genlis) in the Education of the Children of M. D’Or. 
Jeans *, Firft Prince of the Blood-royal. Publithed by herfelf, 
Tranflated from the French. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Robin- 
fons. 1792. 


[is lady, who has paid fingular attention to the infinitely- 

momentous fubjeét of EDUCATION, has here delivered 
many excellent hints and documents relative to it; fuch as have 
not only a tendency to inculcate the elegant refinements fo in- 
difpenfably requifite to the manners and deportment of a prince, 
or elevated individual, but alfo to imprefs the youthful mind 
with thofe fentiments of virtue which ought to form the cha- 
racter of every gentleman ; fince, without thefe, he will not be 
entitled to the firft of ail diftinctions—that of an honeft man. 
Nor do the rules and method here laid down refpeét merely 
intelle@tual cultivation and improvement :—well confidering 
how much the vigour and operations of the mind, a great part 
of the moral character, and even the happineis of life, depend 
on the perfect growth, the ftrength, and the health, of the body, 
our able inftructrefs includcs in her fyftem of education a variety 
of gymnaftic exercifes, the benefit of which her pupils muft 
now feel, and in which we molt ardently with fhe was imitated 
by all the inftructors of youth. As education is now condudt- 
eJ, what is called learning is often purchafed at the expence of 
health ; and our fchools furnifh a puny and pedantic, inticad of 
an athietic and manly, race. In proportion to the importance 
of the child entrufted to the tutor’s care, he is tendered, ccddled, 
and often fo mewed up, that “* the winds of heaven are not fuf= 
fered to vifit his face too roughly.” Many an heir to a great 
eftate has been rendered, by the ill-judged indulgence of 
parents, and of preceptors under their direéction,, during the 
courfe of what has been called his education, fo effeminate and 
fickly, as to embitter the enjoyment of his pofleffions, and to 
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revent his afluming any manlinefs of character among his 
fellow-citizens. 


Madame De Sillery-Brulart’s method of keeping a journal of 
every action that fhe oblerved in the courfe of the day, which was 
either meritorious or reprehenfible in her pupils, (M. De Char- 
tres, M. De Montpenfier, M. De Beaujollois, and Mademoifelle 
Adela D’Orleans, ) conveys a perfect idea of the vigilant attention 
with which fhe watched over the children entrufted to her care. 
In the courfe of this fcrutiny, fhe omits no opportunity of en~ 
forcing the beft maxims of religion and morality; fhe occa- 
fionally recommends each to their practice; and, in the moft 
perfuative language, fhe pleads the caufe of virtue and the graces. 
She endeavours to form the three fons of M. D’Orleans to a 
true manlinefs of character, and to incu!cate the fentiments of 
tender humanity, fcrupulous integrity, punctilious honour, the 
love of truch, and the exercife of benevolence and charity. She 
takes pains alfo to make them pious; and, in inforcing the duty 
and affection due to parents, fhe offers the following remark: : 

¢ We ought to be blind to their failings if they have any, and 
endeavour only to feel the value of their good qualities; for fince 
it is incumbent on us to efteem and love them, we fhou!d avoid the 
obfervation of whatever might tend in the fimallelt degree to weaken 
thefe fentiments.’ 

How far children, who are educated fo as minutely to diftin- 
cuifh between virtue and vice, to cherifh a love for the one and 
an abhorrence of the other, may be able to be blind to the faults 
of their parents, we will not itay to inquire. They will pro- 
bably fee them, but then they certainly ought ta be the lait to 


expofe them. 

Though we do not mean to enter into this lady’s political 
character, and to difcufs, at leaftin this place, her principles re- 
fpecting the French revolution, yet we cannot forbear offering 
a tribute of praife to thofe elevated fentiments of integrity and 
honour, which do her fo much credit, on the fubject which, 
among others of French politics, has been fo varioufly dif- 
cufled, namely, the King’s folemn acceptance of the new conflitu- 
tion. In anfwer to thofle who maintain that he did not con- 
fider his oath as binding, becaufe necelity compelled him to 
take it, fhe replies : 

‘ What perjuries might not be pardoned if it were fufficient to 
fay, J promised againft my will; my oath was extorted from me by ne- 
cefity; or, influenced by my regard to the public good, I thought I foould 
prevent by it confiderable evils, bloodjbed and murder; and humanity 
will be an excufe for perjury in my enterjpg into this engagement; if 
We fuppofe it allowable to commit a crime from the hope, or even 
with the certainty, of effecting a good, we overturn all the fupport 
of morality; we fubftitute arbitrary inventions for eternal prin- 
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ciples; circumftances alone will determine the merit or the infamy 
of actions; and impofture, revenge, and ferocity, will often jm- 
pudently claim the recompence of virtue.’ 

Thete leffons are taken from a journal, forming a very large 
volume, which Madame Brulart kept, and which is depofited 
witha notary. “Chey manifeft the method which fhe purfued 
in the education of the princes entrufted to her; and though it 
is impofible by any fhort extract to give an idea of her fyftem, 
the following will fhew how minutely fhe noticed every thing 
in their conduct : 

‘ 28 June 1790. 

< | have underftood this morning from the Journal of M. Lebrun, 
and have been confiderably furprifed at the infermation, that you 
play at billiards for money. I¢ isin vain that you may tell me that 
you play but for {mall fums; you have but fmal! fums in your 
power to play for. It is ftrange thar, after all you have faid to me 
upon the fubject of gaming, you cannot intereft yourfelves in a 
game of addreis without playing for money: for M. Lebrun ob- 
ferves, that fince you have played for money you have entered into 
the amufement with much relifh and activity. ‘This is an infance 
of uncommon inconfiftency and weaknefs. 

‘© | have promifed my friend that I would never game for fo 
much asa ficgle crown, and fhe may be affured that | have faith. 
fuliy kept my promife: ] have neither played nox beited at billiards 
even the fum of two pence *. CHARTRES.? 

The fecond volume contains a tedious and unpieafant detail 
of Madame Brulart’s difagreements with the princes’ tutors, 
and other private animofities, which, however interefting to 
herfelf, are of little moment to the Englifh reader. She deems 
thefe details important, and calls them ¢ the depofitory of edu- 
cational fecrets, which, however improper for the peruial of 
children, will be found ufeful to their inftructors,” It may be 
fo; yet we cannot but lament that thefe quarrels fubtted, 
which muft not only have been a great interruption to the pre- 
ceptrefs in the profecution of her plans, but muft alfo have 
exhibited fcenes and examples to her pupils, injurious to the 
do&trine of meeknefs and charity, which fhe endeavours to 
make confpicuous in the train of Chriftian graces. 

The third volume includes many amuiting anecdotes collected 
during the little excurfions which fhe made with her pupils; 
among which is an entertaining account of the order of La 
Trappe, with fome information refpecting that order, not 
commonly known: 

‘ This morning ata quarter before ten we entered once more ine 
to the inner compartment of the abbey. . . . . 2. + « 8 
» + « « « After having heard mais, we were admitted into 
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¢ * This was true; [ had mifunderitood the Journal of .Laes 
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the refeflory to ice the fathers dine, There was no cloth upon the 
table, bet each monk hau a napkin; thes plates were of pewter, 
and thei: ‘poons of wooa; each monk received a porring*r of foup, 
aplate or heros, two or three uncooked apples, 2 large flice of 
bread af a ro “ IOP, a hitule muez OF water, and another of weer, 
Ore of the tociery aicended a fort of pulpit mace for that purpofe, 
and preached teem a fermon during their repatt. Fach monk 
reaches ‘his fermen in his turn, and the monks who dine are at- 
tenged by other monks, who afterwards take their refrefhment along 
with the preacher. ‘The lay-bro:hers dine at the fame time in a 
leffer hall adjoining to the princtpal, and which is feparated from it 


a 
Se 


only by an arcade without any door: we could fee them therefore 
as we flocd ip the refeciory; and they, as in the former inftance, 
were ferved by other lay-brothers, who ate when they had finifhed*. 
. ew @ eh hel lhelhelhUe)~«6From the refeclory we went to the 
Iibrarv. 2 6 6 6 6 « 6 e he he hw hf ]6We afterwards vifir- 
ed the tomb of M. de Rancé. .« 2 2 © © © © © © « 
The cells are very {mail: they contain a ftraw bed, a wooden table, 
gndacrons fx. . « «© » «© « « « « We fawthe monks ag 
werk ty che arden, We entered the medicine room, which is 
Jar. . anc weli fupplied with drugs: adjoining to it is an excellent 
botertc arden filled with theufua! plants. 2. 2. 2. 6 «© «© « 
] ‘e'! here relate all that ] learned from the converfation of the 
fathers. ibe hiftory of Count de Comminges is fabulous, as well 
as varus other things, viz. that the monks are every day employed 
in ciegeag oeir tombs: that they raife and level hills for the pur- 

t 3¢ ine the mfelves: that their falutation when they meet 


pole of 3 
is, We mujt die: voat they wear upon their heares a cuthion ftuck 
wirh nos ve. Al irefe things are abfolutely falfe. They fat 
contineal..,; they wove: eat either fh, fugar, eggs, butter, or oi), 
excertufmal’ ocoetity with their fallads. Vinegar is allowed them, 
aswel’ as m ik, bar the latter ts prohibited during Lent. ‘Their 
rule sever a ows them the afe of wine except in journeys, and 
in ary place «f eccahonmal refidence, where they may ufe both 





** The etteoittument of lay-brothers, fo contrary to Chriflian 
hymility, is ins onceivsbie, paruicularly in the auftere orders. At 
la Prazps, foi example, as the labours are equally fhared by all 
the indivicuals of the order, and as the lay-brothers do not wait 
bpon the fathers, whence could have originated the diftinction of 
nine and eat.ing-room? It is not becaufe the brothers are not 
prieds, for this ss equally the cafe with the majority of the fathers. 
Reafon teache: us :o love equality, religion enjoins it; and itis a 
flrange co: tradiétion to fee a monk proftrate himfeif, his face in the 
duft, and at the fame time difdzining to eat his brown bread and his 
bean: with certain of his brechren as virtuous and devout as himfelf, 
This ettaditthment is of no great antiquity; ic was Saint Gualbert 
Who inftiruted the lay-brothers in 1072, but without thefe proud 
diftiaGions; I am ignorant of the name of him who reduced them 
to the condition of valets, but we may prefume that it was fome gen. 
thman monk.’ 
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wine, fifh, and butter, « « © «© © «© «© «© « « Theirdrefy, 
like that of the Chartreux, 1s entirely white, their head and beard 
are fhaved, and they have a large hood which they put on at plea. 
fure. ‘They always fleep in their clothes; their thirts are of wool, 
not hair cloth, every mortification of this kind being probibiceg by 
the rules of their order. Noone is admitted emorg them ¢l! the 
age of twenty, when he enters upon his noviciate, which continues 
for the fpace of twelve months. ‘The infirm alone employ them- 
felves in little articles of induftry, fuch as the making of rofaries, 
wooden fpoons, and in winter the woik of the garden; «#fter which 
they fhell the peas, drefs the vegetables, preis the grain for ule, 
&c. Thefe laft occupations are common to them ail. The 
monks of this abbey amount to abouc a hundred and twen:y, in- 
cluding both the fathers and lay-bro:hers. ‘There are fixty of the 
former, of whom eighteen only are prielts; the retl, though equaily 
engaged by irrevocable vows, do not fay mafs, and have no: re- 
ceived holy orders, thinking themfelves not fufficiently virtuous and 
devout to celebrate the facred mytteries, The abbot is el Qed for 
life, and is named by the king in purfuance of the vote of the 
monks; the votes are collected by way of ballot; and as foon as 
that is done, the ballotting box is fealed up and fent to Verfailles, 
There are three monks, called Aoreliers, whofe bufinefs it is to re- 
ceive ftrangers and the poor that prefent themfelves at the monaftery. 
From their original endowment and the bequrfis of private indi- 
viduals, they are iufficiently wealthy to afford three days hofpitality 
to every poor traveller who patizs that way. When all the beds in 
the houfe are occupied, the traveller is accommodated at the inn, and 
his expences cefrayed by the monks. If, during thefe three days, 
he fall fick, they take care of him till his recovery; he is attended 
by their furgeon, fupplied by them with medicines ; the monks alfo 
vifit him, drefs his wounds, &c. If any poor traveller be in want 
of money to puriue his journey, they give him as much as is necef- 
fary to carry 4im to the place of his deftination. Not a day pafles 
without their being vifited by perfons of this defcription, particus 
larly foldiers. It frequently happens chat the gratitude and admi- 
ration which fo much benevolence infpires, induce the perfons who 
are the objects of it to become members of their fraternity, and 


pafs their lives with them. Indeed, whoever is in purfuic of virtue 


in all its perfection, wili find it only here, under a form it may be 
fomewhat too auftere, but fo true, fo fublime, that it is not at all 
aftonifhing that a mind fefceptible ofeathefiafm fhould reioive upon 
this great facrifice. Thefe monks alto affift and take care of all the 
poor in the neighbourhood for many leagues round. I interrogated 
a great number of the peafants, who {poke of them with the refpe 
and veneration that we fhould feel for angels if they were to con- 
defcend to refide among us. Shew me the individuals that, with 
the fame revenues, can do an equal portion of good both by their 
example and their beneficence! Where thall we find fuch virtues, 
unlefs religion infpires them?—They never receive a widower 
among them unlefs his children are already provided for: whatever 


may be the age of thefe children, if their fituation be not fuch as 
to 
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to enfure them a fabfitence, they conceive that a father cannot, in 
that cafe, difpofe of his liberty, but is bound to beftow all his care 
ypon his family. When they have made their vow, they renounce 
every kind of epiftolary correfpondence whatever, and do not allow 
themfcives ‘o be vifited by their relations, except their father and 
morher, and this but feldom, They are exprefsly enjoined not to 
hhew the leaft preference to any individual of their order, as being 
bound to love them al! equally. If oce monk fhould perceive that 
another had a particular friendfhip for him, he would conGder it as 
his duty, when they were all aflembled, to atk leave to fpeak, and 
then publicly to accufe kim. In this cafe the fupertors impote a 
enance on the perfon criminated, who 1s not allowed to Jjuilify 
himfelf, or anfwer a word, even thovgh he fhould thiak himfelf 
to be wrongfully accufed. He is to delieve that he has in fome 
way or other, though te cannot recollect it, given cavfe for the 
reproach, and he mutt facrifice without hedfication his felf-love to 
the obedience due to the rules of the order. In all cafes, indeed, 
where one monk obferves is another any kind of fault, he is equally 
bound publicly to accufe him, and the accuied muft obferve a per- 
fel fence, and fubmit with refignaiion to the penance that may 
beimpofed. If a word efcape him-in his defence, all the monks 
inftantiy profrate themfelves on the ground to atk pardon of God 
for his pride: but this never happens except to novices and perfons 
newly profefied, and very felcomeven tothem. ‘Thefe particulars 
were related to me by brother Profper, a young monk twenty-eight 
years cf age, and who has been eight years at la'Trappe. Hehasa 
deligh:ful phyfiognomy, itriking!y charatcteriflic of candour and 
good fenfe. I entreated him to tell me honelt'y if he did not know, 
among his brother monks, fome fingle individual who had, at 
heart, more friendfhip for him than the ret? No, indeed, was his 
reply; 1 covld fooner name a dozen than one.’—— 

‘ When a fick monk is pronounced to have but a few hours to 
live, he is told that he mult receive extreme unction; he is then 
carried to the church, where it is always adminittered, and after the 
ceremony Is over conveyed back to his bed. When he approaches 
his lat moment, a bell is tolled to fignify to the whole houfe that a 
brother is in the agonies of death. All the monks afiemble round 
the dying men, and, having placed him in athes, pray aloud for 
him, This defciiption is terrifying to worldiy minds; let it be 
obferved, however, that at la Trappe the appare! of death and the 
religious folemnities that accompany it, are confidered as auguft and 


confolatory, as ghe fore-runners of a grand triumph and fupreme - 


felicity. ‘* The frugal and laborious lite we lead,” faid father 
Theodore to me, * exempts us from violent and putrid diforders. 
I have never feen among us an initance of any epidemica! malady, 
even when the contagion has fpread through the country. We 
know fcarcely any dilorders but thofe cf the lungs occafioned by 
fioging at church, and by the law which obliges us to get up fre- 
quently in the night. When a conititution is able to refit thefe 
Cangers, and it has paffed the age of thirty, life is protracted longer 


here than elfewhere, and old age is found aad vigorous: thus we 
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commonly die in the poff-fion of all our faculties, and during the 
fifty years that | have lived here, | have fcarcely feen an inftance to 
the contrary *.”’ 

How Madame Brulart (unintentionally) prepared the children 
of Mr. Equality for the new order of things, will be feen by the 
following memorandum in the travelling journal, dated Tirl 
mont, 12 fuly, 1787: 

*. . « « « We lodged at the Plantin, a large and excel. 
Jent inn; but all the belt apartments were engaged, fo that we were 
wry miferably accommodated. I flept myfelf in a child’s crib, 
which I thought too fmall to be ufed by Mademoifelle. Our male 
and female attendants ftopved on the road; but the princes, and 
particularly the Duke de Chartres, waited on us molt excellently 
in the capacity ot fervants. The Duke put our apartment in order, 
and mounted a ladder for the purpofe of nailing fome covering to 
the windows, which had neither curtains nor fhutters; and Ma. 
demoileile, Henrietta, and Pamela, made our beds. . . . ., 
The children were all very obliging +.” 

Subjoined to thefe extracts, which Madame Brulart has 
made from the Journals of Education, is a Summary of the 
courfe of fiudies which fhe purfued with her pupils, and of the 
treatifes which fhe wrote for their infiruGtion. Hence it will be 
feen how indefatigable the has been in her endeavoors to give 
health and ftrength to their bodies, and virtue to their minds, 
By Gymnattics, confidered as a part of educatiom, her object 
was to ftrengthen their conftitution, to eftablifh their health, 





* At the conclulion cf Madame B.’s account of this order, the 
tranflator offers fome judicious ftrictures on her abfurd encomiums, 
which fupercede the neceflity of our remarks, We may admire the 
felf-denial, &c. of the order of La Trappe: but cui bono? Would 
it not be better for the monks to carry their virtue into fociety? 
Very different from this account of the Trapi/?s is that pleafant de- 
tail given by the Chevalier de Mainvilliers in his Beau Philofopher; 
fee Rev. vol. 5th, 1751, p. 395 :-—but as the Chevalier tells us that he 
had himfelf embraced that erder, and had quitted it in difguft, he was, 
no doubt, rather folicirous to entertain his readers, than to confine 
himfelf itridily to the rrutTH, in every refpe&t.—Farther parti- 
culars are given in our 52d volume, p. 34035 including an account 
of the foundation of the abbey of La ‘l'rappe, in the year1140. It 
js fituated, we are told, on the borders of Perche and Normandy. 
In both thefe accounts, the unnatural and prepofterous feverity of 
the rules of this order is probably exaggerated: the firft to make us 
Javgh, the other to give us the horrors. 

«+ Though traveiting fhould ferve no other purpofe than that 
of forming children and young people to habits of obligingnefs and 
activity, and of accuftoming them to undergo cheerfully the variety 
of accidents which continually occur in the progrefs of life, it would 
fill be very ufeful,’ 
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to enable them to undergo fatigue, to give agility, addre(s, 
fupplenels, force, and that confidence which conhrms courage, 
and to make them perform extraordinary actions without danger; 
in fine, to fortify them again{t all the accidents of life, and to 
determine the growth of the body to the Jaft degree of extention 
that nature can give it. As our readers may be defirous of 
knowing the means purfued to attain this end, we fhall briefly 
fate them. Madame de Brulart prefcribed, rit, the wearing 
of foats with leaden foles; 2. the exercife of dumb bells; %—of 
the pulley ; 4.—of the doffer®* ;—s —of the rope t 5 6.—of 
weights at the feet ; 7-—leaping ; 8. running; Q. walking, run 
ning, and leaping, on the tight-rope; 10. riding; 11. fwimming; 
12. archery 5 13+ foooting ; 14. fhooting with a piftol; 15. fencing ; 
16. military exercife ; 17. billiards; 18. fbuttlecock , 19. dancing. 
In fhooting and billiards fhe did not encourage them, as the 
one was the delight only of the idle, and the other led to 
caming. In teaching them /w:mming, fhe ordered the young 
men to be thrown into the water with their clothes on, be- 
caufe people are commonly in this ftate when they fall in by 
accident. “To evince the utility of this mode of learning to 
fwim, fhe mentions, with pleafure, in a note at the end of the 
atticle of bodily exercifes, the following anecdote, which fhe 
had juft learned, viz. that M.de Chartres had recently faved the 
life of the infpector of bridges and roads at Vendome, (who 
was on the point of being drowned,) by.Jeaping into the river 
at the moment when he heard his cries. 

The great number of volumes which Madame Brulart in- 
forms us fhe has written for the edification and entertainment 
of her pupils, are evidences of the very uncommon vigour and 
induftry of her mind; while the choice of the fubje&s on which 
fhe has written, and her pure and elegant tafle, are teftimonials 
of the moral excellence of her heart. ‘This enumeration of 
her writings may be thought to favour of DIsPLAY: but the 
oppofition and calumny, which the has experienced, obliged her 
to give fome account of herfelf, in order to vindicate both her 
fyftem and her conduct. Her very fingular attentions to the 
education of her pupils were dilinterefted, receiving no pecu- 
niary confiderations for them; her wifhes re/pecting the world 
are extremely moderate [ ; and her mind appears to be formed 
on the beft principles of practical philofuphy. 

We 
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* A fort of bafket to be carried on the fhouiders 
t It confitts in afcending to the ceiling oy means of a cord, 
with the whole weight of the body on the wrifts. 
“} By a happy mediocrity, i enderiland three or four hundred 
ayear, a (mall farm at the diltance of at leait a hundred leagues 
trom 
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We are fo well pleafed with this publication, that we ean. 
not take our leave of it without recommending it to the atten. 
tive perufal of our young friends; perfuaded that they may 
adopt, from this elegant fyftem of education, maxims not only 
calculated to ftrengthen the body, and to polith and refine the 
manners, but to eftablifh the more important principles of piety 
and virtue, and to give the happieft direction to the minds and 
underftandings of the rifing generation. 

Mooy. 
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Art. VII. De/mond A Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 12mo, 
3 Vols. pp. g24. gs. fewed. Robinfons. 1792. 


MONG the various proofs which the prefent age affords, 
that the female character is advancing in cultivation, and 
rifing in dignity, may be juftly reckoned the improvements 
that are making in the kind of writing which is more imme- 
diately adapted to the amufement of female readers. Novels, 
which were formerly little more than fimple tales of love, are 
gradually taking a higher and more mafculine tone, and are be- 
coming the vehicles of ufeful inftruction. 

Mrs. Smith, who has already favoured the public with feve- 
ral inftructive as well as entertaining works of this kind, has, 
in the prefent publication, ventured beyond the beaten track, 
fo far as to interweave with her narrative many political dif- 
cuffions. Being very*juftly of opinion, that the great events 
which are pafling in the world are no lefs interefting to 
women than to men, and that in her folicitude to difcharge the ~ 
domettic duties, a woman ought not to forget that, in com- 
mon with her father and hufband, her brothers and fons, the is 
a citizen; Mrs. Smith introduces, where the courfe of the tale 
will eafily admit of fuch interruptions, converfations on the 
principles and occurrences of the French revolution ; and thefe 
converfations fhe enlivens with humorous ftrokes of character, 
which prove that fhe has obferved the prefent ftate of fociety 
with an attentive and difcriminating eye. 

As the novel of Defmond is peculiarly marked by this cir- 
eumftance, and as we have formerly had repeated occafions to 
exprefs our favourable opinion of Mrs. Smith’s general talents 
for novel-writing, we fhall confine ourfelves, in our extradts, to 
two or three political paflages, drawn, as Mrs. S. aflures the 
public in her preface, from converfations to which fhe has been 
a witnefs in England and in France, during the laft twelve 
months. We begin with a truly comic fcene: 


—_—) 





from Paris, a garden of five or fix acres, a man-fervant, a maid- 
fervant, and a gardener. . . . « 6 «© « « « This is the 


only cafle I ever built in the air.” 
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¢] fountered into one of the libraries, (at Margate,) and took upa 
hook; but my attention was foon diverted, by a very plump, fleek, 
hort, and, altogether, a mott orthodox figure; whofe enormous white 
wig, deeply contraited by his peony-coloured face, and confequen- 
tial air, declared him to be a dignitary, very high, at leaft, in his 
own efteem.— On his entrance he was very refpectfully falated by a 
little thin man io black ; whofe fnug well-powdered curls, humble 
demeanor, and cringing addrefs, made me fuppofe him either a 
denendent on the plump doétor, or one who thought he might be- 
nefit by his iaHuence—for he not only refigned the new(paper he 
was reading, but buftled about to procure others ;— while his fupe- 
rior, noticing him bat little, fetrled himfeif in his feat, with a ma- 
gillerial wir—put on his fpectacies, and took out his fnuff-box ; and 
paving made thefe arrangements, he began to look over the paper 
of the day; but feeing it full of intelligence from France, he laid 


it down, and, 


«© As who fhould fay I am Sir Oracle,” 


he began an harangue, freaking flowly and through his nofe. 

‘¢ ’Tis an uneafy thing,” faid he, ‘‘ a very uneafy thing, for a 
man of probity and principles to look in thefe days into a newfpa- 
per.—Greatly muft every fuch man be troubied to read of the pro- 
ceedings that are going forward in France.—Proceedings, which 
muft awaken the wrath of heaven; and bring down upon that per- 
fidious and irreverent people its utmoft indignation.” 

‘ The little man took the opportunity the folemn clofe of this 
pompous oration gave him, to cry—** very true, Doétor, your ob- 
fervation is perfedily jut; things to be fure have juft now. a very 
threatening appearance.” ‘* Sir,” refumed the grave perfonage, 
“itis no appearance, but a very fhocking reality. They have done 
the molt unjuft and wicked of al] actions in depriving the church of 
its revenues. —’ f'were as reafonable, Sir, for them to take my birth- 
right or yours.” 

“ } thought, Dofor,” faid a plain looking man, who had at- 
tended very earneftly to the beginning of this dialogue‘ I thought 
that the revenues and lancs of the church, being the property of the 
fate, might be directed by it into any channel more conducive, 
in the opinion of that ftate, to ite general good; and that it appear- 
ing to the National Affembly of France, that this their property 
was unequally divided; and that their bifhhops lived like princes, 
while their curates * had hardly the means of living like men,—I 
Imagined ——”’ 

** You imagined, Sir?—And give me leave to afk what righe 
you have to imagine ?—or what you know of the fubjet?—The 
church lands and revenues the property of the ftate!—No, Sir—I 
efiirm that they are not—-That they are the property of the poffeff- 
ors, as much, Sir, as your land and houles, if you happen to have 
any, are yours.” 

‘“‘ Not quite fo, furely, my good Door,” replied the gentle- 
man mildly—«* My houfes and lands—if, as you obferve, I happen 
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to have any, were probably et her acquired by my own induftry, or 
were my birth-right.—Now, Si’’’—lie would have proceeved, but 
the Divine, in an angry and fupercilious manner, interrupted him— 
** Sir, I won’t argue, | won’t commit mytelf, nor enceavour tg 
convince a perfon whofe principies are, 1 tee, fundamentally wrong, 
—But no man of fenfe will deny, that when the prefenr body of 
French clergy took upon them their holy fonctions—that then 
they became, as it were, born again—and--and—and by their 
vows—”’ 

«¢ But, my worthy Sir, thofe vows were vows of poverty,.— 
They were vows by which, far from acquiring temporal goods, the 
means of worldly indu!gencies, they exprefsly renounced all ter. 
reftrial delights, and gave themfelves to a life of mortification and 
humility.— Now, it is very certain, that many of them not only 
poflefied immenfe revenues, wrung from the hard hands of the pea- 
fant and the artificer, but aétually expended tho’e revenues—Not 
in relieving the indigent, or encouraging the induftrious; bat in 
gratifications more worthy the diffolute followers of the meretricious 
icarlet-clad lady of Babylon, than the mortified difciples of a fimple 
and pure religion.”” Then, as if difdaining to carry farther an ar- 
gument in which he had fo evidently the advantage againft the 
proud petulance of his adverfary, the gentleman walked calmly 
away, while the Doétor, {welling with rage, cried, ‘* I don’t know 
who that perfon is, but he is very ignorant and very ill-bred.”— 
*¢ ?Tis but little worth your while, Door,” cried the acquiefcent 
young man, ‘* to enter into controverfial difcourfe with perfons fo 
unworthy of the knowledge and literature which you ever throw in- 
to your coaverfation.” 

*¢ Tt is not, Sir,” anfwered the Doctor; ** it were indeed a woe- 
ful waite of the talent with which it has pleafed heaven to entruf 
me, to contend with the atheiftical preienders to philofophy, that 
obtrude themfelves but too much into fociery.—However, Sir, a 
little time will fhew that I am right, in afferting that a nation that 
pays no more regard to the facred order, can never profper:—but, 
thet fuch horrible facrilegious robbery, as that wretched anarchy, 
for [ cannot call it government, has been guilty of, will draw down 
calamities upon the miferable people ; and that the evil fpirit, which 
is let loofe among them, will prompt them to deluge their country 
with blood, by deilroying each other.” 

The improved condition of the people of France is thus 
earneltly afferted and eloquently defcribed : 


*¢ In regard to the happinefs of the people, perhaps the beft way 
of judging would be to refer you to the people themfelves, as being 
alone competent to decide. 

‘« Enquire of them, whether they are not better for being re- 
lieved from the tailie, from the gadelle, from the impofts levied at 
the gates of every town, on every neceflary of life; for the relief 
they have obtained from thofe burthens that were impofed upon 
them, becaufe they were poor; while their illuflrious compatriots 
were 
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were exempt, becaufe they were noble*. Afk the aged peafant, 
who is no longer able to labour for his own fubfiflerce; afk the 
mother of a group of he!ple(s children, if they are noc the happier 
for being aflured, that the fon, the hufband, on whom tneir exilt- 


ence depends, cannot now be torn from the paternal cottage ; and,. 


to execute fome ambitious fcheme of a weak king or a wicked mi- 
nifter, be enrolled againft their inclination in a mercenary army ?-— 
Let the foldier, who is now armed for the defence of his «cuntry, 
rendered worthy of that blood he is ready to facritice to pre» ve it, 
tell you whether he is not happier for the coniciouinefs that he can- 
not be compeiled to carry devaftation into anorher land as a flave, 
but fhall hereafter guard his own as a freeman; afk the hufband- 
man, whofe Jabours were coldly and rlu€ta:tly perioranes berore, 
when the fermier-general, and the intendants of the provinces, de- 
voured two-thirds of their labour, if they do not proceed mor» wil- 
lingly and more profperoufly :o cultivate a foil from whence ‘hofe 
locufts are driven by the breath of liberty ? Enquire of the cit:zen, 
the mechanic, if he repofes not more quietly in his houfe from the 
certainty that it is not now liable to be entered by the marechauffées, 
and that it is no longer poflible for him to be forcibly taken ouc of 
it by a lettre de cachet, in the power of a minilter, or his fecretary, 
his fecretary’s clerk, or his miftrefs? Let the voice of common 
fenfe anfwer, whether the whole nation has gained nothing in its 
dignity, by obtaining thre right of trial by jury, by the reform in 
the courts of judicature; where, it is well known, that formerly, 
every thing was given to money or to favour, and to equity and 
juftice, nothing ?—As to the prejudice that all thefe alterations have 
been to the manners of fociety, to taat, indeed, 1 have nothing to 
fay.—I muft lament that, in fhaking off the yoke, we have been 
fo long reproached for wearing, we have not taken care to pre- 
ferve, unfaded, all thofe elegant flowers with which it was deco- 
rated.” 

On the prefent defeéts of the Britifh government, we meet 
with the following remarks : 


** Let me turn to another very common fubject of acknowledged 
complaint—I mean the penal laws—laws, by which’ the property 
and the life of the individual is put on an equal footing, and by 
which murder, or a robbery to the amount of forty fhillings, are 
offences equally punifhed with death—Is it poffible to reflect with- 
out horror, on the numbers that are every year executed, while 
every year’s experience evinces, that this prodigality of life renders 
the punithment familiar, and prevents not crimes ?—Is there a fef- 
fion at the Old Bailey, where boys, from fifteen to twenty, are not 
condemned ?—boys, who, deferted from their infancy, have been 





* * Ce gouvernement ferait digne des Hottentots, /vys Voltaire, 
dans lequel il feroit permis a un cercain nombre d’hommes de dire, 
ceft a ceux qui travaillent 4 payer—Nous ne devons rien payer 
parceque nous fommes oilifs.’ 
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driven, by ignorance and want, to violate the laws of that fociety, 


which 
¢s Shakes her incumbered lap, and throws them out *;” 


which provides punifhment inftead of prevention? And can we 
avoid feeing, that while they give up yearly to the hands of the 
executioner greater numbers than die the victims of public juftice in 
all the other European countries reckoned together; we mutt, in 
fpite of our national vanity, acknowledge, either, that the Englith 
are the worft, and moft unprincipled race of men in Europe, or, 
that their penal laws are the moit fanguinary of thofe of any nation 
under heaven. Attempts have been made to remedy this enormity, 
which I cannot help calliag a national difgrace; but, like every 
other endeavour at partial correction of abufes, thefe humane ef. 
forts have been bafiled on the ufual principle, that nothing muft be 
touched, nothing muit be changed.’’—*“« Really, Sir,” faid Mr. Cran- 
bourne, ‘* you are a moft able advocate for beggars and thieves.” 

«s At leaft, Sir, I am a difinterefted one, for I plead for thofe 
who cannot fee me—but it is not for beggars and thieves, as you 
are pleafed to fay, that I plead—it is for the honor of my country— 
for the reform of the laws, which occafion beggars and thieves to 
exift in fuch numbers; while we oftentatioufly boaft, that thofe 
laws are the beft in the world. Nor is it only the penal laws that 
feem to want alteration; allow me to obferve, that from the conti- 
nual complaints of the defects of our law, as it relates to the pro- 
teClion of property, it does not feem to deferve the praife of faperi- 
ority which we arrogantly claim.—We hear every day of fuits in 
which even fuccefs is ruin; aod we know, that far from being able 
to obtain in cur courts, that fpeedy, clear, decifive, and impartial 
juftice, which, from their inftitution they are defigned to give, a 
vitory (obtained, after being fent through them all) is often much 
worfe than a retreat—the remedy more fatal than the difeafe.—So 
con{cicus are even the lawyers them(elves of this, that if one of them 
(as may happen) has a perfonal regard for bis client, and is willing 
to wave pecuniary advantage in his favor, fuch a lawyer will fay— 
“ Do any thing—-fubmit to any compromife—put up with any lofs, 
rather than go to law.’’—-One of our courts is called that of Equity, 
where the widow, the orphan, the deferted and unhappy of every 
defcription (who have money), are to find protection and redrefs ; 
yet it is too certain, that fuch are the delays, fuch the expences in 
this courr, that the ruinous tedicufneis of a Chancery fuic is be- 
come proverbial—-the opprefled may perifh, before they can obtain 
the remedy they feck ; and where, under the direction of this court, 
litigated property is to be divided, it continually happens, that, by 
the time a decifion 1s obtained, there is nothing to divice.—The 
poet 1 jult now quored, fays, 
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But alas !—efpecial care is taken, that neither reafon nor patrictifm 
fhall couch too radely 

«¢ The soc/s of law, where dark, infidious men, 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 

And lengthen fimple juitice into trade *.” 


And yet 
‘¢ How clorious were the day that faw thsfe broke, 
And every man within the reach of right +.” 

“As to your poets,” cried Mr. Cranbouroe fupercil‘oufly— 
«“ There is no bringing aroument againit their tlowery declama- 
tion ; fine founding words about rights and liberties, are impoling 
to fuperficial underitandings, bet cannot convince others —fine flou- 
rifhing words are not arguments.” 

«© Nor does there,” faid I, ** need arguments, on what I have 
aflerted—they are matters of faé&, and not of {peculation or opi- 
nion-—truths, which cannot be denied, and which it would require 
fome {kill to palliate.” 

« Asto truth, Sir, itis not always proper to {peak it, nay, itis not 
always fafe to the well-being of a ftate—The queftion, I think is, 
not whether a thing be exactly conformable to your Utopian and 
impracticable fchemes, but whether it be expedient.—We know 
that truth is not expedient, and that it is the bufinefs of government 
to enforce obedience, without which it would not goon; not to 
liften to the reafonivg of every wild dogmatift, who fancies himfelf 
aphilofopher and able to mend what is already good—~a!l fuch 
fhould be prevented from diffeminating their pernicious doctrines, 
which ferve only to make men cifcontent with their fituatiua, to 
raife murmurs, and to clog the wheels of government.” 

‘ This fentence, which was mott confegueniia!'y delivered, was 
applauded by all the parity, as I had nothing to offer againit it, 
but that truth which had juit been pronounced to be inexpedient, L 
declined the conteft, faying only, ‘* If truth is not to be fpoken, 
Sir, in a government calling itfelf free, left it fhould be underftood 
by the people, who are governed; and prevent their freely fupply- 
ing the oil, that facilitates the movement of the cumbrous machine 
—If faés, which cannot be denied, be reprefled; and reafon, 
which cannot be controverted, be itifled ; the time is not far diftant, 
when fuch a country may fay, adieu liberty !—Let them, therefore, 
if they are content to do fo, begin with expelling thofe who dare 
fpeak truth, and are fo impudent as to reafon—‘ Tous ces gens 
qui raifonnent font Ja pefe d’un etatt.” I then left my adverfary 
to enjoy the triumph of his imaginary fuperiority.’ 

Having made thefe large quotations from the political part 


of this novel, we mutt be brief and general in our account of 
ncniricinaenetienstiins os ae 


* * Thomfon.’ 

* + Ibid.’ 

‘ } Voltaire—** Al! thefe reafoning people are the very curfes of 
4 government.” 
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the narrative part. The tale, which is fhort, but natural ang 
interefting, is that of a young man who entertains an ardent 
paffion for a married woman, but fuffers it only to lead him 
through a courfe of generous and courageous fervices, which, 
on the death of the worthlefs hufband, are happily repaid. The 
principal characters are boldly fketched and confiftently fup. 
ported ; except that the virtuous and romantic Defmond thould 
not, in his tour through France, have been fuffered fo far to 
forget himfelf and his Geraldine, as to have fallen into a crimi- 
nal amour with a married woman. 

We mutt be allowed to enrich our Journal with the follow. 
ing beautiful Ode to the Poppy : 


« Not for the promife of the labor’d field, 
Not for the good the yellow harvefts yield, 
I bend at Ceres’ fhrine ; 
For dull, to humid eyes appear, 
The golden glories of the year ; 
Alas!—a melancholy worfhip’s mine ! 


4 hail the Goddefs for her fcarlet flower ! 
Thou brilliant weed, 
That doft fo far exceed, 

The richeft gifts gay Flora can beftow ; 

Heedlefs I pafs’d thee, in life’s morning hour, 
(Thou comforter of woe,) 

’Till forrow taught me to confefs thy power. 

In early days, when Fancy cheats, 
A various wreath ] wove; 
Of laughing fpring’s luxuriant {weets, 
To deck ungrateful love : 
The rofe, or thorn, my numbers crown’d, 
As Venus {mil’d, or Venus frown’d ; 

But Love, and Joy, and all cheir train, are flown; 
B’en languid Hope no more is mine, 

And { will fing of thee alone; 

Unlefs, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
The cyprefs bud, and willow leaf, 

Their pale, funereal foliage, blend with thine. 
Hail, lovely bloffom !—thou can’it eafe, 
The wretched victims of difeafe ; 

Can’tt clofe thofe weary eyes, in gentle fleep, 
Which never open but to weep ; 

For, oh! thy potent charm, 
Can agonizing pain difarm ; 
Expel imperious memory from her feat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 


Soul-foothing plant!—that can fuch bleflings give, 
By thee the mourner bears to liye! 
By thee the hopelefs die ! 


Oh! 
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Oh! ever ‘* friendly to defpair,” 

Might forrow’s palid votary dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the {pirit from its bondage fly, 
I’d court thy palliative aid no more ; 

No more I’d fue, that thou fhouldit fpread, 

‘Thy {pell around my aching head, 

But would conjure thee to impart, 

Thy balfam for a broken heart ; 

And by thy foft Lethean power, 

(Ineftimable flower) 


Burft thefe terreftrial bonds, and other regions try.” E 











Art. VIIL. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of ‘Fohn Fortin, D. D. 


By John Difaey, D. D. F.S. A. 8vo. pp. 314. 5s. Boards. 
Johnfon. 1792. 
MONG the admirers of claffical erudition and elegant tafte, 
the friends of moderation and liberality, and the advocates 
for revelation, the name of Jortin has long been held in high 
efteem. To give fuch a name a diftinguifhed place in the rolls 
of biography, is a debt of gratitude which the public, in re- 
turn for the inftruétion and amufement that they have received, 
re bound to pay. 
In writing the life of a literary man, his works are doubtlefs 
a principal object ; and the world will not be difpleafed to find 
that a large thare of attention is paid, in thefe memoirs, to 
writings of fuch diverfity, and of fuch merit, as thofe of Dr. 
Jortin. Neverthelefs, we have not perufed this volume with- 
out regretting that Dr. Difney has not been able to colleé& 
more perfonal information concerning this amiable and excel= 
lent man. 
We have extracted from thefe memoirs the following fhort 
Narrative : 


‘John Jortin, the fubje& of thefe memoirs, was born in the pa- 
rih cf St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of Middlefex, Odo- 
ber 23, 1698. 

‘ His father, Renatus Jortin, was a native of Bretagne in France, 
and had itudied at Saumur. His teftimonial from that academy is 
dated 1682, and is now in the poffeffion of his defcendants. He came 
into England a young man, aloag with his father, uncle, two 
aunts, sad two fifters, about the year 1685, when the Proteftants 
fied from France, on account of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz by Louis the Fourteenth. Soon after his fettlement in this 
country, he married Martha, daughter of the Rev. Daniel Rogers 
of Haverfham in Buckinghamfhire, who defcended from a family 
of the fame name that refided at Lees near Chelinsford in Effex, in 
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the reign of Henry the | “ghth, and had produced fome clergymen, 
diflinguithed by their abilities and learning. 

© Mr. Renatus Jortin was appointed cne of the pentlemen of the 
privy chamber to king William the Third, in the year 1691" and 
Was, afterwards, fucceflively fec retary to admiral I: dwaed Roffel, 
Earl of Orford, Sir George Rooke, and Sir Cloudefley Shovel ; oad 
perithed with the latter when his fhip unforrunately ftruck upon 
the rocks, called ‘* the bifhop and his clerks,” off Scilly, O&vuber 
22, 1707. 

« After this melancholy event, Mrs. Jortin removed into the ‘neigh. 
bourhood of the Cherter-houfe, the better to accommodate the eau. 
cation of her toe. who was now nine years cf age, and fent him to 
that feminary as a dey-fcholar, He learned F reach at home, and 
fpake it well, Ac the age of fifteen he had completed his claflical 
fluctes at {chool, after which he remained at home about a year, and 
perfected hisalelf in writing and arithmetic. 

‘ On the 16th of May 1715, he was admitted penfioner of Jefus 
College in Ca: nbrigge 5 and diflinguifhed himfelf fo much by his 
abilitics cy that whilii he was an uncer-graduate, he was engaged by 
the recommendation of his tutor, the learned Dr. Stvan "Thirlby, 
to tranflate jome of Euflathius’s noces on Homer for Mr. Pope.’— 

‘ Mr. Jortin was admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts, in 


- 


’ 


Janusry 1718-19 3 and was elecied fellow of Jefus college, O&o- 
her g, i721. He proceeded to take the degree of mafter of arts at 
the commencement 17226 

‘Oo the tenth of October 1722, Mr. Jortin was appointed one 
of the moderators, at the di i{putations in the fophs’ fchool, and, at 
Michaelmas in the fucceeding year, he was eleéted one of ‘the 
taxors. ‘The learned Dr. Edmund Law, Iste bifhop of Carlifle, 
who tock his firlt degrees in arts 1723, told me, foie few years be- 
fore his death, that he kept an opponency under Mr. Jortin when 
moderator, aud though he was every way eminently qualified to 
difcharge the cuty of his office, was a man of few words. The 
bithop added, however, in the courfe of our converfation, that, in 





6 Aker this, and before I was born, (fays Dr. Jortin in 
his Adverfaria) he took a fancy to change his name into Jor- 
btn, and to give it an Englifh appearance; being fond | fup- 
pole of pafing for an Englifhman, as he fpoke Englith perfedt- 
ly, and without any foreign accent. ‘This gave me fome trouble 
afterwards when I went into deacon’s orders under Bifhop Ken- 
net, for the regifter of St. Giles in the Fields wrote my name, as 
it _ there, Yordain. I gave the bifhop an account how it 
came to pafs, After my father’s death, my mother thought it 
proper to affume the true name of Jortin ; ; and fhe and I always 
wrote it fo. 

‘| did not think there was any perfon left of our name, till 
lately (1770) [ found in a news. paper, that a merchantman came 
to one of our ports, commanded ty captain Jortin, from the Welt- 
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confequence of that exercife, Mr. Jortin recommended him in 
the univerfity, and thereby laid the foundation of his future ad- 
yancement. 

‘ {n the courfe of the year 1722, Mr. Jortin publifhed a few 
Latin poems, which were well received, entitled ‘** Lufus Poe- 
tic.’ ’— 

‘ Mr. Jortin was ordained deacon by Dr. White Kennet, bifhop 
of Peterborough, September 22d, 1723; and prieft by Dr. Thomas 


Greene, bifhop of Ely, June 24, 1724. On the zoth of January 
1726-7, he was prefented by the matter and fellows of Je(us college 


to the vicarage of Swavefey near Cambridge, and in January 1727-8, 
agreeably to the ftatutes, he refigned his fellowship. 
‘ About the month of February 1728, he married Ann daughter 


of Mr. Chibnall of Newport-Pagnell in Buckinghamhhire*. On 
the 





‘*In the firft volume of the ‘* Mifcellaneous Obfervations,” 
p. 379, and in the firlt volume of ‘* Tra&ts,” &c. p. 47, ‘* the fol- 
lowing infcription is fubmitred to the judgment of the learned.” It 
was republifhed, as we are informed by the very ingenious Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in his ‘* Infcriptionum Romanarum metricarum 


Deleétus,”? London, 1758; as an ancient in{cription. 


©‘ InscRIPTIONIS FRAGMENTUM. 
¢ D. Me 


- - * * * * . * * ” 
- * *% * * * + * * ‘< \ 


QUA. TE. SVB. TENERA. RAPVERVNT. PAETAe IVVENTA, 
O. VTINAM. ME. CRVDELIA. FATA, VOCENT., 

VT. LINQVAM, TERRAS. INVISAQVE. LVMINA. SOLIS. 
VTQVE. TVVS. RVRSVM, CORPORE, SIM. POSITO. 

TV. CAVE. LETHAZO. CONTINGAS, ORA. LIQVORE, 
ET. CITO. VENTVRI. SIS. MEMOR. ORO. VIRI. 

TE. SEQVAR. OBSCVRVM. PER. ITER. DVX. IBIT, EVNTI. 
FIDVS. AMOR. TENEBRAS. LAMPADE. DISCVTIENS,. 


* In Dodfley’s ** Colle&tion of Poems,” vol. iv. p. 188. and in 
Dr. Jortin’s ‘* Traéts,” &c. vol. i. p. 472. is a beautiful tranifla- 
tion of the preceding infcription by the Rev.'Mr. Merrick. 


‘¢ Thee, Para, death’s relentlefs hand 

Cut of in earlieft bloom : 

Oh! had the fates for me ordain’d 
To fhare an equal doom ; 

With joy this bufy world I’d leave, 
This hated light refign, 

To lay me in the peaceful grave, 
And be for ever thine. 


Do thou, if Lethe court thy lip, 


To tate its ftream forbear; 
Ff 4 Sil} 
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the if of February 1730-1, he retigned his vicarage of Swavefey, 
and not long after fettled in London, where he was engaged as 
reader and preacher at a chap-! beloogtag to the parith of St. Giles 
in the Fields, then in New itreet, near Great Roffel-fireet, Bloowf- 
bury. In th s ficuation he continued till 1746. 

‘On Mr. Jortia’s removal to London he publifhed ‘ Four fer- 


»? 


mons on the truth of the Cariftian religion,” in a {mall volume 
in duodecino.’— 

‘ In the years 1731, and 1732, Mr. Jortin, in conjanétion with 
fome lite:ary friends, publified in a feries of twenty-four fixpenny 
numbers, ‘* Milcellaneous obfervations apoa authors ancient and 
modern ;”? meking together two volumes in octavo.’— 

‘ Our author’s {kill and tafte for critical learning were again ex. 
hibited in fome excellent ‘* Remarks on Spencer's poems *,”’ pub- 
Jithed in 1734, in o&avo; to which were fabjoroed ** Remarks on 
Milton ¢.’’ And in a periodical work, entitled, ‘* The prefent 
ftate of the republic of Letters,” for Auguft in the fame year, he 
publifhe. ** Remarks on Senecaf.”— 

* M’, fortin was prefented by the earl of Winchelfea to the vi- 
carape of Kaflwell in Kent, worth about one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, fome time in 1737; but the air of the place not 
agreeing with his health, he foon refigned ic, und returned-to Lon- 
don. He, therefore, continued to offictate at the chape! in New- 
ftreet, uncil he was appointed (March 20, 1746-7,) by his friend 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, then rector of St. Martin’s in the Fields, af- 
ternoon preacher at a chapel of eafe belonging to that parifh in 
Oxenden-ftreet, in the place of the Rev. —— Johnfon, then lately 
deccafed; in which fituation he continued till 1760. 

‘ in the year 1746, Mr. Jortin publithed his ‘* Difcourfes con- 
cerning the cruth of the Chriftian religion,” which included the 
fubltance of the ** Four difcourfes”? betore mentioned, and have 
fince pafled through feveral editions §.’— 





_—- 


Siill in thy foul his image keep, 
Who hattes to meet thee there. 
Safe o’er the dark and dreary fhore 

In gueft of thee I’!) roam ; 
Love with his lamp fha!l run before, 
And break the circling gloom.” 

« * Reprinted in “ Traéts philological, &c.”? vol. i. p. 54-285. 
with adduional notes, by anonymous, p. 287—306.’ 

‘ + Reprinted in ‘* Tracts philological, &c.”? vol. i. p. 307— 
345° 
* t Article ix. figned J —reprinted in ‘* Traéts philological, &c.” 
Pp» 494—424,. where it is incorporated with two other fhort papers 
on Seneca’s tragedies from ‘* Mif. Obfervations,” vol. i. p. 55» 42 
429. 

* § The fecond edition was publifhed the next year, 1747 3 the 
third 175253 the fourth 1768,’ 


Mr. 
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¢ Mr. Warburton, then preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, engaged Mr. 
Jortin, in the year 1747, to affiit him occafiovally at the chapel 
there, and he continued his affiftant about three years. 

‘ Upon the tranflation of Dr. Matthew Hutton from the fee 
of Bangor to the archbifhopric of York, Dr. Zachary Pearce was 
appointed to fucceed him. Dr. Pearce requeited Mr, Jortin to 
preach the fermon at his confecration in the parifh church of Ken- 
fiogton, on February 21, 17473 which was afterwards publifhed, 
with the ufual authoritative mandate prefixed, jussu suPzRiIO- 
RUM. — 

‘On the recommendation of archbifhop Herring, and bifop 
Sherlock, Mr. Jortin was appointed, by the earl of Burlington, on 
the 26th of December 1749, preacher of the lecture founded by 
Mr. Boyle. An appointment, honourable from the nature of the 
foundation; and from the reipedtable charaéters of feveral of ihe 
clergy who had prececed him in the duties of it, and we may alfo 
add, from the patronage of the noble truftee, and the recom-. 
mendation of the two prelates, at whofe inftance he had received 
it,’ — | 
‘ The mutual friendfhip between Mr. Warburton and Mr. Jor- 
tin continued after their conneétion at Lincoln’s Inn chapel had 
ceafed ; infomach that the former announced, in the fecond edition 
of his Jutran, the fpeedy publication of his ‘* learned friend Mr. 
ortin’s curious differtations on ecclefiaftical antiquity ; compofed, 
like his life, not in the fpirit of controverfy, nor, what is ftill worfe, 
of party, but of truth and candor *.””— 

‘ Mr. Warburton’s favourable notification of the forwardnefs of 
the “* Remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory,”’ was very toon followed by 
the publication of the tirft volume, early in the year 1751; and how- 
ever fanguine may have been the expectations of the friends of Mr. 
Jortin, they were not difappointed.’? — 

‘ Hitherto it fhould feem that Mr. Jortin had partaken of fome 
of the ingredients which are too frequently found to conftitute a 
fcholar’s wages, according to Erafmus, ‘‘ fhort commons and little 
reputation, mixed with much envy and detraction.”” He had many 
friends who knew how to value his learning, but none of them had 
hitherto fuccefsfully fought to reward it. Certain jealoufies were 
entertained of his Jiberal and catholic princip'es, though it was 
very generally acknowledged that his writings would be read and ad- 
mired as long as any pittances of good fenfe, folid erudition, and 
exalted liberality of mind, fhould remain upon Englith ground. 
To take off, as much as might be, any reproach to his patron, the 
*« Difcourfes on the truth of the Chriftian religion’? were made the 
ofenfible motive for prefenting him wich the preferment defigned 
for him. ‘* The dangerous preface was then in its infancy,” asa 
certain writer exprefles himfelf, ‘* and the outcry againft it had not 
reached the ulterior banks of the Thames. Ic has, however, been 
faid, that the patron never heard the laft of his injudicious munifi- 


* 





* * See Warburton’s * Julian,” 2d edit. 1751. p. 316, note.’ 
cence 
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cence to a man, who had affronted, (as certain druids are wont to 
fay,) the eftablifhment that matntained him *.” 

* Be this, however, as it may, in the month of May47s1, arch. 
bifhop Herring gave Mr. Jortin, unfolicited, the reGory of Sr. 
Dunilan in the Kaft, London, worth two hundred pounds a year; 
¢s a favor valuable in ifelf, but made doubly fo by the giver, by 
the marner, by being conferred upon one,” as himfelf fays, ** who 
had received few obligations of this kind, and by fettling him 
amoneit thofe whom he had great reafon to love and to efteem +,” 

¢ Nothing could more enhance the obligation, than the public and 
handfome manner in which it was conferred. The account which is 
given of the interview between the archbifhop and Mr. Jortin is, I 
believe, authentic, and has in it fome circumftances which thew the 
Jiberal and amiable character of the prelate, and charaGterize the 
fimple manners of theclerk. Mr. Jortin dined at the feaft of the fons 
of the clergy, where archvifhop Herring was prefent, and on being 
told that the archbifhop was defirous of renewing his acquaintance 
with him, he prepared for going to the upper end of the room, by 
Jooking for his hat, among a great number which lay together ina 
confufed manner; but being told by his friends that his hat was by 
no means neceflary, he proceeded co the prelate without it. The 
archbithop complimented him on his talents and learning, and 
clofed the converfation, by giving him, in the prefence of the 
clergy, the reftory of St. Dunfian in the Eaft. Mr. Jortin then re- 
turned to his feat, telling his friends, ‘* I have loft my hat, butI 
have got a living f.” 

‘ In Auguit this year, Mr. Jortin paid a vifit to his friends at Cam- 
bridge, where he had not been fince the time of his quitting the uni- 
verfity |}; but it is moft probable that this journey, in the autumn 
of 1751, was principally intended as a vifit to the libraries in the 
univerfity ; and the more fo, as he was at that time much occu- 
pied in preparing the fecond volume of the ‘* Remarks” for the 
prefs, and which was publifhed the following fpring.’— 

« Mr. Jortin had the continuation of his ‘* Remarks on Ecclefi- 
aftical Hiftory” in fo great forwardnefs for the prefs, that he pub- 
Jithed the fecond volume in the fpring 1752. And having been fo 
Jately patronized by archbifhop Herring, he introduced 1t with a 
dedication to that worthy and benevolent prelate, in language not 
inceed of ‘ modern politenefs, but of ancient fimplicity.” 

‘ The refentment which he had incurred from the orthodox, by 
the catholic fpirit which he had fhewn in his former volume, 
though then freth in his mind, and {till working to his further pre- 
judice, he did net with to dwell upon, but rather to look on the fa- 
vourable fide of the contingent events of human life. In this view, 
I apprehend, he obferves, in his dedication, that ‘* the difcourte- 





« * See * Collection of Letters and Effays,” vol. iii. p. 262.’ 

¢ +See dedication to the fecond vol. of * Remarks on E. H.” p.iv.’ 

¢ t See ** Genileman’s Magazine,” for 1773, p. 438, and Ni- 
cho's’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 260, note *.’ 

‘ i} * See Anecdotes of Bowyer,” p. 260, note *,’ 
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Ges which we experience, are things too common and too infignifi- 
cant to deferve a place in Our memory, or in our writings ; 1¢ 3s belt, 
(fays he,) to bury them in eternal odlivion, and in their room to 
fabititure the good offices of our friends, which ought to be remem- 
bered and recorded with pleafure.” 

«In excufe for his omitting to make a laboured difplay of the 
ood qualities of his benefactor, or, as 1s too often the cafe, to 
afcribe to him the poffeffion of thofe attainments which did not be- 
long to him, he concludes by telling us, in true claflic purity of 
fentiment, that it was a cultom among the ancients, ** noT TO 
SACRIFICE tO HEROES, TILL AFTER SUN-SET.” And that this 
was not merely a happy thought, founded in fa&, and applied in 
compliment, we may have the beit proof by turning to what he fays 
of the fame great man, afier his deceafe, and when his dignities 
and patronage were in the poficflion of a fucceflor who was of 
aquite contrary fpirit *. 

‘ The defign of the whole of this work, agreeably to a former 
intimation, was ** to defend and recommend Chriltianity, which 
was then, and continues to be daily affaulted and infulted.”— 

‘ Mr. Jortin was fond of mufic, and learned it after he came to 
refide in London in 1730. He was a good’ player of thorovgh-bafls 
on the harpfichord. His mafter was Mr. Petit, a Frenchmac, who 

‘ * After citing an honorable teftimony of Erafmus to the me- 
mory of archbifhop Warham, (Life of Erafmus, vol. i. p. 42.) he 
proceecs,—-°* it is with a melancholy kind of pleafure that I[ tran- 
{cribe thefe paffages, and fhall in other parts of this work infert 
other teflimonies to the honor of the archbifhop; whilft in the cha- 
racter of this amiable prelate, drawn by fo malterly a hand, I con- 
template that of my late patron, (Thomas Herring, archbifhop of 
Canterbury,) who, befides the good qualities in which he refembled 
Warham, had piety without fuperftition, and moderation without 
meannefs, an open and a liberal way of thinking, and a conftant 
attachment to the caufe of fober and rational liberty both civil 
and religious. ‘Thus he lived and died, and few men ever paffed 
through this malevolent world, better beloved, and lefs cenfured, 
than he. 

“* He told me once, with an obliging condefcenfion, which I 
can never forget, that he would be to me what Warham was to 
Erafmus; and what he promifed, he performed: only lefs fortu- 
nate in the choice of his humble friend, who could not be to him 
what Erafmus was to Warham. But if thefe pages fhould live, 
protected by the fubje€t which they treat, and the materials of 


which they are compoied, they may perhaps affift in doing juftice to 
bis memory. 





His mibi dilefum nomen, manefque verendos, 
His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar amico 
Munere! non totus, raptus licet, optime Preful, 
Eriperis: redit os placidum, morefque benigni, 
Et venit ante oculos, et pectore vivit imago,”? 
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3s faid to have been a good p'ayer of Corelli’s mufic on the violin © 
Bot the fcholar appears to have contidered and attended to it as a 
ference, as well as an amotement and relaxation from feverer fy. 
dies. That Milton + thowld attune his lyre was natural, but that 
the rough and inflexible Luther} fhould be a compofer and per- 
former on mafic is extraordinary. Jortin was led to mufic by ge- 
nius and temper. We have before had occafion to {peak of his pe- 
nivs and talents for poctry; we may now form a very competent 

inion of his tafie and judgment in a fifter art, from his ** Letter 
concerning the muiic of the ancients.” This letter is addreffed to 
Mr, Avifon, the author of an “* Effay on mufical expreffion,” and 
is added, without his name, to the fecond edition of that Effay, 
printed 1753; but is given to its proper owner in the third edition 


‘poblithed 1775 ||.’— | 
* In 1754 was publifhed the third volume of our author’s * Re. 


marks on ecclefiaftical hiftory.’— 

¢ Archbifhop Herring’s friendfhip for Mr. Jortin was fhewn on 
different occations by rendering him fubftantial fervices, by intend- 
ing others in which he was not able to fucceed, and by general at- 
tentions which marked his regard and efleem for Mr. Jortin. 

* In the year 1755, the archbifhop conferred upon him the de. 
gree of coctorin divinity. ‘ I thought it too late in life,” writes 
Jortin in a private manufeript, ‘* as | told bim, to go and take it 
at Cambridge, under a profeflur, who, in point of academical 
ftlanding, might have taken his firft degree under me, when I was 
moderator. I was willing to owe this favour to him, which I would 
not have afked or accepted from any other archbifhop.” 

¢ But, b: fides the complimentary eccommod:tion of Dr. Jortin, 
in fparing him a difapreeable errand to Cambridge, as he flates it 
above, he was allo excufed fubfcribing the thirty nine articles, 
agreeably to the privilege of difpenficg with fech fubfcription, 
which is uniformly claimed and exercifed by the archbifhops of 
Can:erbury.’— 

« In the fame year (1755,) In which he was preferred to his de- 

ree in divinity, he publifhed his ‘* Six differrations on different 
fabjeéts,”” which ‘* are equally remarkable, (fays Dr. Knox) for 
tafte, learning, originality, and ingenuicy §.” ‘i hey are upon ‘* fub- 
jects theological, morai, and hiltorical, and as fuch,” fays their au- 
thor in a very fhort preface, ‘‘ of general ufe and application. 
"The laft effay,” adds he, ‘* is rather of the philological kind, and 
intended for thofe who are fomewhat converfant with the claflic 
writers, and with the iearned languages.” 

Dr. Warburton having given a vifionary account of the fixth 
book of the Aincid, as a reprefentation of the Eleufinian my- 





« © See Nichols’s ‘* Auecdotes of Bowyer,” p. 259.’ 

© + See ‘* Letter,” p. 26.’ 

< t See ** Life of Erafmus,” vol. i. p. 126.’ 7 
¢ ] Republithed in ‘ Traéts philological,” &¢. 1790, vol. 1. 
129. 


* § See Knox’s “ Effays,” 
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fleries, this was controveried by Dr. Jortin in his fixth differ- 
tation ; which being confidered by Dr. Warburton, or fome of 
his difciples, as an inimical attack, Dr. Jortin was addrefled 
‘a afmall pamphlet, entitled, * On the Delicacy of Friend- 
fhip; a Seventh Differtation, addrefled to the Author of the 
Sixth.” It is now well known that Dr. Hurd, the prefent 
Bifhop of Worcefter, was the writer of this differtation. See 
“ Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian,” 1789. 

‘Dr. Jortin publithed the firlt volume of his * Life of Erafmus,” 
jn quarto, in the year 1758; and by the publication of the fecond 
volume in 1760, he completed a work which, trom the fubje@ of 
jt, «* extended his reputation beyond the limits of his native coun- 
try, and eftablithed his literary character in the remoteft univerfities 
of Europe *.”’--- 

‘ Dr. Jortin effentially injured his health, by his applicaticn to 
his Life of Erafmus, as I was affured by a very refpectable friend 
who knew him well. In his preface to that work he addrefled 
himfelf to his friends, ** recommending himfelf to their favor, 


whilft he was with them, and his name, when he was gone hence; 


and intreating them in a wifh, that he might pafs the evening of a 
ftudious and: unambitious life in an humble but not a flothful ob- 
fcurity ; and never forfeit the kind continuance of their accuftomed 
approbation.”’ 

«* But,” as is elfewhere obferved, ** whatever he or his friends 
might with, he was to live hereafter neither fo ftudioufly, nor fo 
ob{curely, as his imagination had figured out to him: more pub- 
lic fcenes, than any he had yet been engaged in, ftill awaited 
him,” 

‘ Dr. Hayter, bifhop of London, with whom, by the way, Dr. 
Jortin had always been upon intimate terms, and for whom he had 
a great efteem, died January 9, 1762; and Dr, Ofbaldiiton, who 
was alfo his friend, and then bifhop of Carlifle, was promoted to 
the fee of London. So early as the roth of March that year, Dr, 
Jortin was appointed chaplain to bifhop Ofbaldifton, and about the 
latter end of the fame month was collated by his lordfhip. to the 
prebend of Harlefton, in the cathedral church of St. Paul’s. In 





‘ * See Knox’s Remarks on che Life and Writings of Dr. Jortun, 
in his ** Effays mora! and literary,” vol. 1. effay xviii. the /econd 
edition, 1779,—-where he adds, ‘* Erafmus had long been an object 
of univerfal admiration, and it is matter of furprife that his life 
had never been written with accuracy and judgment. This tafk 
was referved for Dr. Jortin, and the avidity with which the work 
was received by the learned, is a proof of the merit of the execu- 
tion. It abounds with matier intereiling to the fcholar; bot the 
flyle and method are fuch as wil] not p'cate every reader. There isa 
carelefinefs in it, and a want of dignity and <elicacy.”” The whole 
of what is cited both in the text and note from the effays above re- 
ferred to, is omitted in the later editions of them.’ 


the 
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the following O&tober, the bifhop gave him the vicarage of Ken. 
fington, worth about 3001. a year; foon after which he quitted his 
houfe in Hatton Garden, and went to refide there. 

‘In 1763, Dr. Jortin afifted Mr. Markland in correcting the 
proof fheets of the ‘* Supplices mulieres” of Euripides, in quarto, 
He had before done the fame for a little treatife by the fame learn. 
ed gentleman, entitled, ‘* De Grecorum quinta declinatione impa- 
rifyllabica, et inde formata Latinorum tertia, Quettio grammatica,” 
which had been firft printed in 1761, and was now annexed to the 
«« Supplices mulieres.”"»—-Of our author, it is faid in an advertife- 
ment prefixed; ‘* Abfente auctcre, vice ejus ad prelum fufcepit 
vir dodtiflimus Joannes Jortinus S. ‘I’. P. cvjus erudite cure multum 
debere hauc editionem profitetur commentator.” 

* Bifhop Ofbaldifton gave a repeated proof, about a month be- 
fore his death, of his determined patronage of our author, by ap- 
pointing him archdeacon of London in April 1764 ; and it has been 
generally faid that the bifhop had offered him the rectory of St. 
James’s, Weftminiter, upon the death of Dr. Samuel Nicholls in 
November 1763; but that he chofe to continue at Kerfington, that 
being a fituation he much liked, and better adapted to his then ad- 
vanced age.’— 

‘ Dr. Jortin continued to live in the then vicarage houfe at Ken- 
fington, dividing his time between his paftoral funétions and his 
fludy, enjoying himfelf with his ufual ferenity, till the 27th of 
Auguit 1770, when he was feized with a diforder in his breaft and 
lungs. He grew continually worfe, notwithftancing all medical af- 
fiftance ; and without undergoing much pain, in the courfe of his 
illnefs, or his underftanding being in the leaft impaired, he died 
the 5th of September, in the 72d year of his age. The laft words 
of this defervedly eminent man, were expreffed in the anfwer he 
gave to a female attendant who offered him fome nourifhment, a 
very fhort time before his departure, when he faid, with great com- 
pofure, “* No! I HAVE ENOUGH OF EVERY THING.” 

‘ He left the following direction in writing for his funeral: 
*¢ Bury me in a private manner by day light at Kenfington, in the 
church, or rather in the new church-yard, and lay a flat fione over 
the grave. Let the infcription be only this: 


Joannes JorTIN 
MorTAtis ESSE DESIIT 
Anno saLutis [mpCCLxx] 
#TATIS [iLxx11.]” 


He was accordingly buried, about nine o’clock in the morning, 
in the new church-yard at Kenfington, and the above infcription 
was put on his grave-{tone. 

‘ Dr. Jortin left a widow, [who died June 24, 1778, and was bu- 
ried in the fame grave,] and two children, Rogers Jortin, Efq. of 
the Exchequer office, Lincoln’s Inn, and Martha, married to the 
Rey. Samuel Darby, formerly fellow of Jefus college Cambridge, 
and now reCtor of Whatheld, near Hadleigh, Suffolk,’== 

The 
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The pofthumous publications of Dr. Jortin are, his Sermons 
and Charges ;—the third and fourth volumes of his Remarks on 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 1771-3 3;—Tracts, philological, criti- 
cal, and mifcelianeous. 

This volume contains a fummary view of the contents of 
Dr. Jortin’s principal works, with fuch pafiages copied from 
them, as beft ferve to unfold his theological principles, and to 
difplay the liberality of his fpirit. “Thhefe extracts and abridg~ 
ments are accompanied with occafional remarks and re- 
flections, fometimes critical, but chiefly polemical. Dr, Jor- 
tin’s works having been long before the public, and molt of 
them having pafled, in fucceffion, under our criticifm, we 
fhall not protract this article by large quotations*. We 
fhall only copy one paflage from Dr. J.’s preface to the fecond 
volume of an early publication, now feldom feen, ‘ Mifcella- 
neous obfervations upon authors ;”” which we give as a happy 
fpecimen of the vein of delicate humour which every where en- 
livens this writer’s productions. ‘The fubject is drynefs in 
writing : 

“© Dry criticifm,” fays Mr. Jortin in his preface to the fecond 
volume of the Obfervations, ‘‘ is laid to my charge, and tt falls as 
much upon the belt critics as upon me, Nicolas Heinfius, and 
Ifaac Cafaubon, and Jofeph Scaliger, and Lipfius, and Salmafiag, 
and Grotius, and Dr. Bentley, have written notes, which however 
fuperior to mine in other refpects, yet can no more claim an exemp- 
tion from drynefs than mine. 

‘«‘ T had once a defign to attack this objection in form, and to 
throw a whole pamphlet at it, entitled, Tig te Sex. But having 
laid that thought afide, [I intend to difpatch it in fewer words. 

“ TI beg leave to diflinguith and divide dryne/s in writing into 
abjolute drynefs and relative drynefs. Writings are ab/olutely dry which 
are fo in themfelves: writings are relatively dry which appear fo to 
this or that reader. 

“ Moft writings are relatively dry, but they are fo in an infinite 
variety of degrees. Hiftorians, orators, and poets itand the bef 
chance of pleafing: critics, grammarians, antiquaries, logicians, 
and mathematicians 2re entertaining to one in a thoufand. 

“© A book is not the worfe in itfelf, whatever it may be to the 
bockfeller, for being relatively dry, even toa great degree. Relg- 
tive drynefs in books is like /econdary qualities in bodies, fomething 
Which really does not belong to them. 

** Since we can only judge of the dryne/s of books (if we judge 
for ourfelves) by the effe&s they have upon us, and &ince a book 
may be dry to one, and not dry to arother, it mult be very difficule 
to come to the knowledge of abfolute dryne/s, Lam afraid that no 
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* A brief account of De. J.’s pofthumous traéts may be found in 
T » . , ** 
Gur New Serics, vol, vii. p. 
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rule can be laid down about it, which is not liable to fome excep. 
tion. The beft criterion that I can think of, at prefent, is this- 
if all men of fenfe and learning join to condemn a book as a dry 
one, that book is in great danger of being ab/folutely dry, 
«¢ That the Mifcellaneous obfervations are relatively dry is a 
lain cafe. But whether they be ab/ol/are’y dry, is a quettion, which 
I think thofe gentlemen will not of themfelves find eafy to decide ; 
for I dare fay, that they are too candid judges, and too good logi- 
cians, to infer, that their fentiments, and thofe of their friends, are 
the voice of the world. 
Nal nw’ aura de l’e/prit que nous et nos amis, 


is a rule which I am perfuaded they wil! not care to go by.” 


Dr. Difney’s obfervations frequently turn on the errors and 
corruptions of theolozical fyitems, and on the defe& of ecclefia- 
ftical eftablifhments. Of the church of England, he writes thus : 

© Concerning the {pecific defects in the eftablifhed church we are 
not exprefsly informed. It is, however, very obvious to me, that 
Mr. Jortin wou'd have been found among that very numerous body 
of learned and good men, who have cordially joined in the earneft 
with of Tillotlon concerning the creed utuaily called the creed 
of Athanafius, that the charch were well rid of it. A with that hath 
been repeated by a thoufand pens. For indeed tts two primary pro- 
perties are the fame with thofe of the creed of Cyril, who was pre- 
fident of the faclious council of Ephefus, which confifted of two 
parts ; of curles, and of doctrines: the curfes were intelligible, and 
the doctrines were unintelligible. ‘* If is had been the reverfe,’’ 
fays Jortin, “‘ it had been more for his credit.¥”? Even good-tem- 

red trinitarians conlider it as no imputation on their orthodoxy, 
to wifh the church well rid of a creed, which difcredits every pre- 
tenfion to Chriflian charity ; and politic trinitarians with it fecretly 
removed, left the minds of plain and honeft Chriftians, fhocked at 
theimpiety of its imprecations, fhouid, in the fame remonftrance, 
raife their voices againit che contradictions and abfardities of its doc- 
tries. 

* I do not imagine, however, that our author looked with a 
more friendly eye to the doctrines than to the curfes of this creed; 
for as the one offended againit the natura! mildnefs of his temper, 
and the benevolent fpirit of che Curiitian ditpenfation 3 the other ftood 
out againit every principle of reafon, and every page of revelation. 

‘ The moft explicit declaration of Mr. Jortia upon this head, 
that I can recollect, is chat ‘* it fecmed to him to be a fair infer- 
ence from thofe paffages of the holy fcriptures which concern the 
dignity of our Lord’s nature, that the Son peffeffed from ail eter- 








¢ * In the addenda, Mr. Jortin has fubttitured the followiog ace 
count of Cyril’s confeffion of faith, for his anathematifins,) ‘*1t 
was injudicious, obfcure,. urchariabie, and L think vot reevacile- 


able with the holy fcriptures.””, A defcription which will as potat- 
« ‘ ea a ’ 3 

edly apply to the creed of Aihanafas, as to she creed of Cyril. 
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nity all that the infinite love and infinite power and infiaite wifdom 
of the Father could communicate.” 

« And yet, when we find fo able and difcerning a critic, and fo 
ingenuous a mind, obferving juft before, that ecaufe St. John 
fays, ‘* All things were made by the Word,” and St. Paul fays 
that “God made all things by his Son,” therefore the Word 
and the Som were one and che fame perfon, fuch an obfervation, 
though common, and repeatedly refuted®, can only remind os of 
another, ftated indeed to expofe the fallacy of {uch wretched diftor- 
tion and mifapplication of fcripture. There went out a decree from 
Cafar Auguitus, shat all the world foould be taxed. Here we have a 
tax, but not a word of a parliament. And then toclinch it, throw 
inthe text, Render therefore unto Caxfar the things that are Czlar’s ; 
and I will be bound to fhew, fays my author, that you have as 
good a {cripture proof for this article, as fome commentators have 
brought to authorize fome others that [ could name +. ! 

‘© The famous Poitellus, we are told, obferved that there were 
eleven thoufand proofs of the Trinity, in the Old Teftament, inter- 
preted rightly, that is, ETL pMoroyiXopLUS KOXACCAAITIY Wee” 

Several eulogies on the character of Dr. Jortin are tranf- 
cribed by Dr. Difney; among the reft, that of Dr. Knox, 
given in the firft edition of his Effays, and omitted, for rea- 
fons which he has not explained, in fubfequent editions ; and 
that of Dr. Parr, in his preface to the two tracts of a War- 


burtonian. 

Thefe Memoirs will not be perufed without leaving on the 
mind of the reader a ftrong impreffion of the diftinguifhed me- 
ritof Dr. Jortin, as a critic, as a theologian, and as a man. 
They will not fail, at the fame time, to give a favourable idea 
of the talents and fpirit of his memorialift. 

A new edition of Dr. Jortin’s mifcellaneous works would 
be very acceptable to the public; and might, we apprehend, 
be undertaken with a profpect of advantage to the publifher. E 

* 





Arr. IX. Effays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
and the Poet Thom/fon; biographical, critical, and political. With 
fome Pieces of Thomfon’s never before publifhed. By D,S. 
Earl of Buchan. 8vo. pp.280. 5s. Boards. Debrett. 1792. 

T# Earl of Buchan’s political fentiments, and his zeal for 

liberty, are well known. His long, perfevering, and 
finally fuccefsful, ftruggle for delivering the Peers of Scotland 
from court-flavery, will convey his name with honour to pofte« 





* * See particularly Lardner’s ‘* Letter on the Logos,” p. 13. 
alfo p. 7o—74. (his Works, vol. xi. p.g5. and 120—124.) Lind- 
fey’s ** Carechift,” p. 78—82. and his ‘* Examination of Robin- 
fon’s Plea,” p. 61—62 ’ 

* + See the ** Confeffional,”’ 3d edit. p. 422. note.’ 
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rity. In writing the lives of Fletcher and Thomfon, men 
diftinguifhed by the warmeft zeal for the freedom of their 
country, he had an opportunity of indulging himfelf in the ex. 
planation and enforcement of his favourite doctrines; and, as 
might well be expected, he has delineated, con amore, two cha- 
racters, which, in one efiential point, bear a ftriking re. 
fembliance to his own. 

Of this animated, and, for the moft part, elegant work, the 
principal heads are, An hiftorical fketch of liberty in Scot. 
land; the life of Fletcher, his {peeches on the fettlement of the 
Scottifh crown :—Thomfon’s life, his elegies on the death of 
his mother, and of Aikman the painter; with feveral Original 
letters, never before publifhed ; alfo, Lord Buchan’s eulogy of 
Thomfon. 

In his introdu@ion, Lord Buchan confiders Scottith liberty 
under the threefold divifion of the Gothic, the puritanical, and 
the philofophical ages. Of the fecond age, he thus fpeaks: 

‘ ] come now to confider the puritanical age of pouitical energy 
and fentiment. Nothing could have been more fortunate for man- 
kind, than the deftruction of the degraded Greek empire by the 
Turks, fo foon afier the diffemination of the dogtrines of Wickliffe, 
and the reformers of the church of Rome. It gave Europe philofo- 
phers, and teachers, and men of learning, Greek, and fenfe, and 
{pirit. 
an Human genius and fentiment are always moft agreeably excited 
by the contemplation of misfortunes. We naturally attach our- 
felves to the fide of the lofer of a conteft. The ftruggles for liberty 
in. Greece and Italy, recorded fo eloquently by the Greek and Ro- 
man claflics, imbued the minds of youth, and excited the feelings 
of the aged with the ardour of political fentiment. The people 
then began to know truly what it is to be a member of a free com- 
monwealth, to be a citizen: delightful name! beft of inherit- 


, atbnces, belt of rights, not to be furrendered, but with the life that 


accompanies it! With thefe fublime and heart engaging affections, 
the ftudy of the Scriptures of Mofes and the Evangelifts in the liv- 
ing languages of Europe, and the confolation of free agency in the 
choice of religious opinions, remarkably contributed to the creationof 
new political energy among al! ranks of men, but particularly among 
the middling and lower clafles of the people, who by religious con- 
troverfy were made, as it were, artificial members of fociety, and’ 
felt the inexpreffible and captivating delight of thinking and acting 
for them/elves, and of touching and affecting general fociety,—The 
clergy, irritated to madnefs by the diffolution of their magic fuper- 
ftition, and looking forward to the total deftruétion of their profit- 
able fable of the church, perfecuted the thinking and reforming 
people; and this laid the foundation of that perception of religious 


liberty, which immediately connected itfelf with political liberty in. 
Scotland fo early as the reign of James V. and in England towards, 


the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
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* Buchanan arofe in Scotland like the morning ftar, to announce 
the approach of philofophical day. 

* He was the father of whiggery as a /jfem in Britain, if not in 
Europe; the Lord Bacon or Newton of political fcience and fenti- 
ment, by far the greateft man of his age, as Napier was of his coun- 
try, In invention: in as much as political {cience is above all others 
in real importance, with refpect to which we may fairly fet down 
every other with an adject of a ** haud fimile aut fecundum.” To 
women, fome how or other, we have been indebted from the be- 
ginning for fortunate revolutions, faving io the cafe of Lady Adam, 
and even that is not carbon:fied by the firicet theologians.’ 


In mentioning the reafons which retarded the progrefs of 
liberty in Scotland, the following obfervations deferve notice : 


‘ What could be expected from a country, where the hereditary 
members of parliament were impoteat, and fearfully quettioned 
each other on the diffolution of a parliament, who were named to 
be of the fixteen reprefentatives of the nobility of the country and 
nation? I beheld this infamous degradation of gentiemen, for I 
will not {peak of noblemen, with difguft. I called upon the electors 
to roufe froin their baneful lethargy ; and they thought I was about 
to raife a third rebellion. Yet 1 perfevered. By and by they be- 
gan to leap the fold: they found their account in it; and they allo 
perfevered. But I will fay no more about them: liberty, and Bu- 
chanan, and Fletcher, and Thomfon, are better themes, or at lealt 
better fuited to my humble genius. 

‘ ] top rather to enquire concerning the comparative ftate of Bri- 
tain, in this philofophical age of political fentiment, with France 
and other countries, that have had inferior advantages. 

* Who but a clerk of the treafury, or a lord of the king’s bed- 
chamber, can contemplate this parallel without regret? 

* It was in the laft war of George II. that Great Britain laid her- 

felf under the neceflity of defending her wide-extended dominion ; 
and of afferting her claim to be the firft nation upon earth. ‘The 
conteft was bloody and expenfive, but the end was glorious—The 
enemy proftrate and breathlefs, empire extended, honour maiatained, 
peace eftablifhed, and, like the fun rifing after a ftorm, a young 
and native monarch holding the fceptre, and afcending the throne, 
rire the acclamations of the freeft and happieit people on the 
globe. 
_* Thefe acclamations are heard no more. A {fyftem of corrup- 
tion, eftablifhed and digefted early in this reign by a baneful ariffo- 
tracy, has pervaded every rank and order of men, till the fpiric of 
the conftitution has fled, and left only the caput mortuum behind. 
The forms of our government have out-lafted the ends for which 
they were inftituted, and have become a mere mockery of the people 
for whofe benefit they fhould operate. 

* The prophecy of Montefquieu is fulfilled; and nothing can 
fave che country but the fulfilment of the prophecy of Franklin. 
What that prophecy was, what this prophecy is, I leave to the 
Curious to learn. What-I have written, I have written: faturity 
Will determine the truth of my own particular prediftiong, and 

| Ggz whether 
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whether I am to he remembered as a captious Cynic, or a wife and 
Pythonic politician.’ 

From the above fpecimens, our readers will join with us in 
x chara@erizing the noble author’s ityle as lively, and frequently 
impreffive. It is not quite correét, nor, perhaps, on all occa- 

fions, fufficrently perfpicuous; and he fometimes gives way to 
a quaintnefs of expreffion, and to certain ao fancy, which 
‘7...$. a judicious critic would have advifed him to reftrain. 
Gils have been much entertained with the perufal of Lord 
Buchan’s Effay on the genius, character, and writings of 
James THOMSON, that excellent and amiable poet; to whofe 
memory he has here dedicated one hundred and five pages of 
anecdotes, letters of correfpondence, and pieces of poetry, 
With thefe materials, his Lordfhip intends to form a dajfis for 
writing properly the life of this juftly-admired bard ; and he has 
enriched them with fome elegant verfes of his own, entitled, 
A Poetical Addrefs to the Shade of Themfon: for which we refer 
G to the volume. 
(a 





Art. X. Archaeologia, or, Mifcellaneous Tracts relating to Anti- 
quity. Publithed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. X.* 4to. pp.499. 11. 58. Boards. Brown, &c. 1792. 


I" gives us pleafure to fee that the members of this very re- 
fpectable fociety do not relax in their attention to the curious 
and (in many refpects,) ufeful fubjects, to the inveftigation of 
which their inquiries have been fo long and fo affiduoufly di- 
relied. The contents of this new volume of their Tran/acions 
| will convince the world, that the ftudy of Antiquities is by no 
means on the decline in this country. 

The articles of this volume are introduced by a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Lyon, F.A.S. to Daniel Minet, Efq. F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. This letter contains Ob/ervations on the ancient 
f Portus Iccius: or that place on the neighbouring continent at 
which Julius Czfar embarked for Great Britain. Mr. Lyon 
contends, that it could not have been Calais, nor to the eaft- 
ward of it, but that it was to the weftward, and at Boulogne. 
The arguments, which he advances to fupport his opinion, 
carry with them probability and weight: but, as it is not com- 
patible with our limits to infert them here, we fhall only give 

the following paflage at the conclufion of the letter: 
‘ When we confider that the Romans had a light-houfe built by 


Caligula at Boulogne, and another ereéted almolt oppolite to it at 
Dover, of the fame form, and very probably, by the {pecimen pro- 





* For vol. ix. fee Rev. for April and May 1790, vols. iit and 2d 
of New Series, p: 379, and p.8. 
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duced, of the fame kind of materials, exactly 30 miles diftant from 
the moft commodious port in the province of Morini (part of the 
ancient Gallia Belgica) which was frequented by the merchants; is 
there any place on the continent fo likely to have been the Portus 
Iccius of Julius Cxfar as the valley of Boulogne? As he failed 
from the very beft port in the province, it would be a reflection on 
thofe who came after him, to fuppofe that they failed from a worfe. 
That they did not, is very certain, by the roads, and the works 
of the Romans terminating at Boulogne, in the province of Morini; 
neither have I read of any being yet difcovered to the eaftward of it.’ 
This, Mr. L. thinks, added to what had been before ad- 
vanced, amounts to a ftrong prefumptive proof of the validity 
of his opinion. Refpedcting the light-houfe at Boulogne, it is 
remarked, that when the Englifh in the year 1545 took that 
city, they furrounded that ancient ftructure with towers, which 
preferved it till the 29th of July 1644, though nothiog now re- 
mains but rubbifh ; the other light-houfe, built by the Romans 
on the hill at Dover, ftill exifts, going faft to decay, though 
Mr. Lyon fays that a little repair might preferve it another cen- 
tury. From a piece or two which he procured of the materials, 
he finds that the Pharos was conftructed at Boulogne of a pe- 
trefation which the foflilifts call Tvophus, and of the fame 
kind with that at Dover caftle. : 
The Rev. Mr. Pegge is a well-known contributor to thefe 
volumes, as he was alfo to the Bibl. Topograph. Brit. to which 
work he frequently refers in the prefent article, intitled, Der- 
beieffeira Romana. He feems to concur with Cambden in fup- 
poling that the name Derby is contracted from Derwenthy, a 
term expreffive of its fituation on the banks of the river Der- 
went. The chief defign of this eflay is to enumerate the feveral 
veftigia which have been obferved of the refidence and works of 
the Romans in this county; which is done under the diftinéct 
heads of lead, roads, ftations, camps, urns, coins, infcrip- 
tions, and lows, or barrows. In regard to what he advances 
on thefe particulars, we cannot circumftantially attend him ; 
and fhall only obferve, in his own words, that 
‘ The refult, on the whole, feems to be, that the Romans were 
concerned, in a multitude of places in the interior parts of the 
country, remote from their military ways; that more antiquities, 
variety and number taken together, have been found in the county 
of Derby, than in any other province included in the general name 
of Coritani, (though they are not fewer than five,) or perhaps than 
in moft other counties in England; and farther, that were gentle- 
men, in their refpective counties, and we have members, [ pie- 
fume, from mott parts of the kingdom, to enumerate and point 
out the feveral places, within their diftrits and provinces, where 
Roman remains, including antiquities of all the different coins, 
have been found, in fome fuch manner as is here done, we fhould 
G g 3 have 
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have an excellent Britannia Romana, on a very extenfive plan, 
Whence it would appear that our iflind had indeed beea a favourit 
province, as Dr. Stukely terms it, with that great people, and that 
they had in faét occupied or vifited almoft every corner of it.” 

The Rev. Mr. Denne gives us a letter containing Obferva- 
tions on Canterbury Cathedral. He corrects a miltake into 
which * Mr. Ledwich had been led, when, in a former article, 
he had reniarked, * that the undercroft at Canterbury was 
founded antecedent to the year 742;’ whereas the chapel here 
mentioned, dedicated to St. John, was not any part of the cathedral 
fabric, but exprefsly faid to be almoff contiguous to the greater 
church. Mr. Ledwich’s error is imputed to his having before 
him an imperfect extract of the life of Archbifhop Bregwin, 
by Ofbern. 

The paintings at Brereton church have been formerly men- 
tioned t+. Mr. Pegge beftows fome encomiums on them, and 
among other obfervations, concludes, that the middle figure of 
the five in the lower compartment of the window, though out 
of all form and order, is the famous BECKET. 

Farther Obfervations on Cataraétonium, and the Parts adjacent ; 
by John Cade, Eiq. ‘This gentleman has a paper on the fame 
fubject in the laft volume. ‘The fhort account given of that 
article in our Review for May 1790, p. 41, is applicable to 
the prefent: but we wonder that fome notes were not added, 
to render the obfervations more clear and intelligible to general 
readers. Perfpicuity is one part of the character of a good an- 
tiquary. Mr. Cade took a journey from Greta-bridge to Cat- 
terick, and fome other parts of Yorkfhire and Durham, witha 
view of illuftrating ancient hiftory: but he has, perhaps, too 
{trong an attachment to monkifh hiftorians and legendary 
tales. He concludes with extolling the palatinate, or as he 
terms it, the ecclefiaftical hierarchy of Durham, and feems at 
leaf? alfo to extol the miracles of his great patron St. Cuthbert! 

Defcription of two ancient Manfion-houfes in Northamptonfhire 
and Dorfet, by Richard Gough, Efq. is very fhort. The firft, 
of which there are {till fome remnants at Little Billing, was 
the feat of the family of Longueville, from the reign of Ed- 
ward LI, till that of Elizabeth. The fecond, at Great Can- 
ford, Dorfethhire, belonged to the family of Montacute Earls 
of Salifbury, about the reign of Edward III. This latter is no 
more,—even its ruins were taken away in 1765; yet of this, 
we find a more particular defcription than of the other. ‘Thefe 
two manfions are regarded as a kind of ftructure between the 
caftle, calculated for military defence, and the manor-houfe 


— 





* See Review for Oc. 1788, vol. Ixxix. p. 302. 
Tt See Rev. New Series, vol. il. p. 15. 
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or palace of the nobility, in the reigns of Elizabeth and the 
two preceding Henrys,—-when the idea of the ca/tle began to be 
confidered as of importance in mame, rather than in reality; and 
when the idea of the convenient hofpitable palace was adopted 
and brougiit into ufe. 

Extraéts out of an old Baok relating to the Building of Louth 
Steeple, and repairing the Church, &c. from about the year 
1500 OF 1501 to 1518: commiunicated by Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. Pr. R. S.-We have here many pages confifting of 
numerous articles: but the different items are not brought into 
one fum, nor are they accompanied by any remarks, ‘They may 
ferve, like many other accounts of that and prior date, to give 
a view of the price of Jabour, &c. in former days. — Ihe poor 
prieft, John Baly, is prefented here in but a bad ftate; as, among 
other,expences, we find fome for leading him to Lincoln ca/ile 
for breaking hutch, &c. and flealing a gold noble.—How ftrange 
an appearance do fome of thefe charges make! How do they 
betray the ignorance and prieftcraft of the time!—as when we 
read, Helping Latin cenfures, 2d. ;—helping cenfures to fetch fire, 
4d. ;—Robert Bofton, for the Holy Ghoft appearing in the kirk 
roof, 25.;—Robert Botton, for Holy Ghoff, 2s.;—Kichard 
Bofton, for faid Holy Ghoft, 20d.—Vhe breakfaft of Mafer 
Heneage, when he came to Louth, about the poor prieft, feems 
to have been hiyh for that feafon, when we find it charged 1gd. 

We agree with Robert Riddle, Efq. that one criterion, 
among others, of the gradations of mankind from rudenefs to 
modern refinement, may be found in the different methads of 
fortification. ‘Tvhis he briefly illuftrates in an Account of the an- 
cient Modes of Fortification in Scotland. In the courte of his 
ellay, he takes notice of the famous Dun Dornadilla, which has 
been already deferibed in the fifth volume of the Archacologia *, 
and fince more largely confidered by Mr. Cordiner+. Mr. 
Riddle’s relation appears to differ a little from that formerly 
given by the Rev. Mr. Pope, at leaft in one particular, which 
is that he (Mr. Riddie) fpeaks of three diftinét tires of apart- 
ments, communicating with each other by rude flights of iteps, 
in the heart of the building. Perhaps the difference may lie 
chiefly in the mode of expreflion, which we mutt leave them 
to reconcile: fome reference to the former article might na- 
turally and reafonably have been expected. 

In the ninth volume of this work, an account was commu- 
nicated by Hayman Rooke, Efq. (a frequent contributor, ) of 
fome antiquities, which he then fuppofed to be Roman, dii- 
covered in Englewood Foreft, Cumberland; he now regards 





* See Rev. for April 1780, p. 271. ¢ [b. tor Feo. 1781, 
vol. lxiv. p. 114. 
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them as Britifh, and is confirmed in that opinion by druidical 
and other remains, which, with great diligence, he has examined 
in the fame foreft, or at Ca/ftle-/teads, a {mall diftance from it, 
The particulars are curious: but we can only remark, that, 
beneath fome large ftones, well fecured in the ground, were 
found ftone chefts filled with earth or fand, at the bottom of 
which was part of a fkull, and under it a lump of concreted 
metallic particles refembling gold, but whether a compofition 
of art or nature feems doubtful. The fpot is fuppofed to have 
een a temple, and the remains druidical. 

Defeription of certain Pits in Derbyfoire; by the fame hand, 
An account which had been given in the feventh volume of 
Archaeologia * of pits in Berkthire, excited Mr. Rooke to fearch 
for fome of a like kind in the county of Derby, and he feems to 
have fucceeded. In a wood not far from Brakenfield, near 
Crich, he obferved feveral; and from a farther examination, he 
defcribes two rows, lying, if we underftand aright, parallel, and 
having, in one, twenty-five pits, in the other, twenty-eight, 
Thefe, he concludes, as Mr. Daines Barrington had done be- 
fore him, formed a Britifh {treet or town, which, allowing 
only three inhabitants to a pit, would contain 159 perfons; ‘a 
confiderable number, (he adds,) confidering the early period in 
which the uncivilized Britons had fubterraneous dwellings.’ 

No fewer than nine infcriptions are faid to have been found 
in Britain in honour of Belatucader. The name fignifies, in the 
Britifh \anguage, the God of /frength, or war. Amid numer- 
ous conjectures, that of Mr. Pegge feems to be the beft found- 
ed, who, as Mr. Gough remarks in a paper on this fubject, 
has clearly eftablifhed the conformity between Belatucader and 
Mars. The fubjeé has been at other times before the fociety +. 
Another infcription is here prefented, found in 1791 on an 
altar in the moft perfe&t prefervation at Plumpton-wall, on the 
remains of the fort Petriana, now called Ca/file- freads and Cam- 
beck-fort. Mr. Gough adds fome pertinent remarks. 

A great part of No. 12. is employed by F. Gibfon, Efq. in 
an account of Whitby abbey; after which we are informed, 
that he was furprized to obferve in the crown of the large key- 
ftones, a cavity, in many refpets fimilar to thofe cut into large 
blocks of ftone for the purpofe of raifing them by a machine 
eommonly called a Lewis. ‘This machine has been fuppofed to be 
the invention of a French mechanic in the time of Lewis XIV. 
from whom it received its name. Mr. Gibfon, by his clear 
and ingenious remarks, gives us good reafon to conclude that 
it had a much earlier date. He infers, with great appearance 
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of truth, that this ufeful machine, the Lewzs, is not a moderna 
French invention, but rather an improvement of an ancient one, 
and that our anceftors in the 13th or 14th centuries, were not 
fo ignorant in mechanics as is generally imagined, 

Quenington church, Gloucefterfhire, bears evident marks of 
antiquity. Samuel Lyfons, Efq. who here defcribes it, appre- 
hends that it was erected foon after the conqueft, when the 
Normans introduced a kind of architecture more fumptuous 
and ornamental than had been known among the Saxons. The 
north and fouth doors are remarkable. 

The gentleman who wrote the above article, appears again 
inthe next. Roman Antiquities difcovered in the County of Glou- 
cefter. Here are a great number of obfervable particulars, 
urns, lamps, bulla, patera, ftyle, compaffes, hatchets, fpoons, buffs, 
beads, 8c. feveral ot them difcovered of late years, One of the 
urns is glafs, thick and greenifh, well moulded amd {mooth : 
when found, it was wrapped in lead, and depofited in a ftone hol- 
lowed outto receive it: this was brought to light about twenty- 
five years ago, and is in the pofleffion of C.H. Parry, M.D. 
Bathe Among the moft valuable of thefe riches, qwe mutt 
reckon the ffatera, or Roman fleel yard, of brafs, dug out at 
Kingfholme in 1788. * It is, (Mr. Lyfons fays,) I believe the 
firft which has been difcovered in this kingdom, and is very 
well preferved, no part of it being loft except the hook or chain 
by which the weight was fufpended. In the Britifh Mufeum, 
is avery fine flatera brought from Herculaneum, with which 
this very well accords.’ | 

Mr. Rooke obferves that Cumberland abounds with Roman 
antiquities, yet, [ which he thinks furprizing, ] the difcoveries of 
this kind that have been made, have been cafual, and were not the 
confequence of any regular fearch. He here produces an account 
of fome not hitherto noticed, and which are worthy of attention. 

The late continuance of the ufe of torture in Great Britain, is 
proved by the copy of an authentic record directed to the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower in the year 1620. George Chalmers, Efa, 
makes fome very proper reflections on the fubject, adding, that 
“it was the act of the Britifh parliament, pafled in 1708, for im- 

proving the union of the two kingdoms, that put an end to torture,’ 

Vitrified fortifications in Scotland *, have, for fome years paft, 
engaged the attention of inquifitive and philofophical men, 
Some have confidered them as the effe& of human art and Ja- 
bour ; others have regarded them as volcanic remains. Mr, 
Riddle, who fearched for fuch appearances in Galloway, here 
gives information of two which are the refult of his in- 
quities ; the Moat of the Mark, in the barony of Barcley in the 

parith of Colvend, and Caftle-gower in the adjacent parifh of 
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Baittle. He and his coadjutors feem rather inclined to belicge 
them the work of man. 

A Mofate pavement at Ely, reprefenting Adam and Eve at 
the forbidden tree, leads Mr. Gough to give a brief dedudion of 
this kind of work fince the introduction of Chriftianity. 

Mr. Pegge’s diflertation on the hunting of the ancient Bri. 
tons and Saxons is amufing: but though he enumerates the 
objets of their ferocious {port, both noxious and harmlefs, he 
refers us for defcriptions of them to fevera! other writers. In the 
conclufion, he fays, ‘ [ find nothing either of the park or fore/? 
in this period:—in fact, I believe, the word (fore?) and the 

oreft-law, aud all the terms and expreifions relative to thofe pri- 
vileged diitricts, were entirely the introduction of the Normans, 

A Saxon arch, with an inicription, in the church of Dinton, 
Buckinghamihire, is defcribed by John Claxton, Efg. It-is 
faid to be of Saxon architecture, or perhaps rather Norman, 
Of the /ca-monflers tearing a tree, or the winged dragon about to 
fwallow an angel, carved on this arch, Mr. Claxton does not 
attempt to give us the meaning. He is perfectly right: for, 
as to many of thefe {culptures, they are but poor low con- 
ceits, and, like feveial of the ancient Egyptian remains, ferve 
merely to prove the abfurd fuperftitions and ridiculous fancies 
of the authors ; or, in other words, very often the craft of the 
priefts, and the fervility of the people. A few other antiqui- 
ties are here mentioned: one is a vetlel of thin glafs, of a coni- 
cal form, green, and ornamented with finall lincs in relief, found 
in an arable field in this parifh, together with {pear-heads, and 
fome human bones. — 

In the fixth volume of the Archaeologia, an account was 
given of a Roman Horalsgium*, the only one, it is faid, then 
fuppofed to be exifting. Mr. Gough here mentions one, 
which was dug up in the year 1741, in the ruins of a villa on 
the Tufculan mount, about a mile from Frefcati, Italy; This 
borologium was illuftrated in a diflertation by a learned Jefuit, 
printed at Venice in1746. It leads Mr. Gough into feveral 
obfervations concerning dials and time-pieces. 

Obfervations on an ancient Font, at Burnham-Deepdale, Nor 
folk. Mr. Pegge circumftantially defcribes this antique veflel, 
the age of which he fixes foon after the conqueft. it is of a 
{quare form, having three fides decorated with {culpture, which 
had been for fome years totally incrufted by frequen: white- 
wafhings: but the diligent care of Mr. Crowe, rector of the 
parifh, has reftored it to its priitine appearance, 1 he fculp- 
ture is, however, very mean and rude, but the fimplicity and 
innocence of the fubject render it far {uperior to more finifhed 
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works, which are adapted only to the purpofes of fuperftition 
ing bigotry. The compartments are all agricultural, twelve 
in number, intended, probably, to reprefent the feveral works 
or employments correfponding to the months of the year: 
Mr. Pegge, jointly with Mr. Crowe, diftinétly defcribes and 
confiders them all, 

Mr. Gough, in the next article, purfues more largely the 
topic of the former, in a Defcription of the old Font in the Church 
if Eaft-Meon, Hampfhire. It is here fuppofed to be of the fame 
ye attributed to that at Winchefter, each the work of the fame 
atift, and the gift of the fame Bifhop, in the beginning of the 


~ fventh century. It is of black marble, or touch; two of the 


fdes are carved with early fcripture hiftory: but we cannot fay 
fomuch of its fimplicity as we did of that mentioned in the fore- 
going account ; it is rude, indeed, as the other, but the figures 
wseweufting and frighiful, and fome of them, we apprelend, 
if truly explained, profane, though very confiftent with the 
od popifh notions of piety; the dragons, birds, and beafts, 
fantaftical as they are, feem the beft part of the fculpture. Mr. 
Gough, in the courfe of this number, which is of fome length, 
traces the progrefs of thefe uteiifils, as to their materials, form, 
and ornaments, and enumerates a variety in different parts of 
thekingdom. We particularize that of Eaft Dereham, Nor- 
folk, on account of the extracts from the church by which its 
expence is determined: it was erected in 1468, and appears to 
have coft 12]. 13s. gd. The firft article runs thus: Imprimis, 
payd to the mafon quan he tcke the faid funte in earnef?, iiiid.— 
the laft is, Item, payd for acquetance bewixt our mafon and 
uw iid. In the latter part of this differtation, the author 
peaks refpectfully of the Hi/fory of Baptifm by the late Mr. 
Robinfon, of Cambridge. 

The above is fucceeded by three letters from Mr. Samuel Carte 
to Dr. Ducarel, and one to Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. on the fame 
fubje?, "The author prefents various obfervations, both amuf- 
ing and informing. We can only remark in the general, 
that, in one or two inftances, there appears fomewhat more of 
high ecclefiaftical opinion than, we apprehend, reafon and 
(cripture will juftify ; that there alfo are marks of a liberal and 
inquiring fpirit; and, on the whole, we perceive the man of 
fnfe, ingenuity, and learning. 

The two following numbers include obfervations on two 
luppofed ancient charters containing grants, one for the 
monaftery of Ely, the other for Weftminfter; the former being 
dated in the reign of Egfrid, King of Northumberland, about 
the year 673, the other of King Eadgard in q7c. The remarks 
eneach are made by Thomas Aftle, Efq. who has the firft in 
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his own pofleflion; they manifeft erudition, ingenuity, and jj. 
berality. He pronounces them both to be fpurious. The fir@ 
forged by the monks to obtain advantages in the reign of Wij. 
liam I. and the fecond having a like intention. Thefe difqui- 
fitions are worthy of notice: but we can’ only add a few 
words by which the laft of thefe eflays is concluded :—* You, 
charter (he fays to R. Auften, Ef.) is a curious monument of 
the ignorance, as well as of the art and knavery, of thofe who 
were the fabricators. Thefe remarks may alfo caution anti. 
quaries againft having too much veneration for charters, of 
other documents which appear to be ancient, without inquiring 
into their authenticity.’ 

Here, for the prefent, we take leave of this volume:—en- 
gravings, as ufual, accompany fome of thefe articles, among 
which are a number of fonts. 


| To be continued. | H. 


—~ 


Art. XI. Sele& Views of the Life, Reign, and CharaG&er of Frederick 
the Great, King of Proffia, containing, befides many profound 
Remarks on the prominent Features of the Reign of that un- 
rivalled Sovereign, ferving to illuftrate his pofthumous Works, 
two very remarkable Letters of the Emprefs of Ruffia to the 
Author; a great Variety of Anecdotes, relating to eminent poli- 
tical and literary Charaéters of Great Britain, and other Coun- 
tries; and alfo an authentic Expofition of the Origin and true 
Caufes of the Britifh Alliance with Pruffia, &c. &c. Tranflated 
from the German of Dr. De Zimmerman, firft Phyfician to his 
Britannic Majefty at Hanover, Knight of the Ruffian Order of 
Wlodimir, &c. By Major Neuman, of the Naffau Guards, 
rzmo. 2 Vols. pp.z70in each. 6s. fewed. Hookham. 1792, 





HIs work is Dr. Zimmerman’s German antidote to the 
poifon diftilled by the lace M. De Mirabeau in his Prujfan 
Monarchy, and bis Secret Hiflory of the Court of Berlin. In 
1788, the Doctor publifhed a treatife on Frederick the Great, 
which went through four editions. The prefent is an enlarge- 
ment of that work into an ample vindication of the late great 
King of Pruffia from the afperfions of his flanderers. It was 
written, we are told by the tranflator, in compliance with the 
with, and with the affiftance, of Baron Horft, Frederick’s 
confidential friend, and of the Count DejHertzberg, his famous 
minifter of ftate. The original was publifhed in 1791 at Leip- 
fic, in three volumes {mall octavo: but the third volume con- 
tained Frederick’s converfations with the Dodtor during his 
laft illnefs ; which have already appeared in Englifh; and many 
chapters were fwelled by altercations with German literatl, 


which are totally uninterefting to the Englifh reader. Major 
Neuman 
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Neuman has omitted this fuperfluous matter, and reduced the 
work within the compafs of two duodecimos. 

In this performance, of which the contents are exremely 
mifcellaneous, Dr, Zimmerman continues, not ‘* vitam, fed 
amam, impendere vero;’’ relating, with equal indifference, 
“s dicenda tacendaque ;’’ and, with the greateft ftoical preten- 
fons to Helvetic liberty, complimenting moft of the great per- 
fonages who fall in his way. Of the grandees of this country, 
indeed, he {peaks not very refpectfully, but rather endeavours to 
cover them with reproach or ridicule; knowing, probably, that it 
isnot their cuftom to write complimentary letters, and fend gold 
fnuff-boxes, &c. to authors :—witnefs the following anecdote, 
which pretends to account, by a very frivolous circumftance, 
for the differences between England and Pruflia toward the 


end of the war of feven years: 


¢ The Pruffian refident at Venice had engaged Madame de Bar- 
berini for the opera at Berlin, at feven thoufand doilars a year. A 
contract in due form was drawn up between her and the refident. At 
the time that this was done, the had quarreiled with her lover, a Scotch- 
man of the name of Mackenzie. ‘The two lovers were reconciled, 
and Madam Barberini did not choofe to fulfil her engagement. The 
king bid his refident fue her before the fenate of Venice. The fenate 
laughed, and refufed juftice. About that time, the baggage ofa Ve~ 
netian ambaffador to the Britifh court, Signor Campello, was pafling 
the Pruffian dominions, in its way from Hambrough to London. 
The king gave orders to arreft it, and to declare at Venice, that 
nothing of this baggage fhould be given up, before Madam Bar- 
berint were furrendered to him. Campello had many near relations 
in the fenate ; and this candid and enlightened court of juftice, found 
now, that the king was perfe@tly in the right. The fair dancer, 
duly efcorted, was fent by the fenate of Venice to the confines of 
Auftria; and thence by the courts of Vienna and Drefden, to the 
borders of Brandenbourg. Mr. Mackenzie followed her every 
where, but, on the defire of his family, was obliged to leave Ber- 
lin, and to return to England. Madam Barberini foon forgot him ; 
for fhe pleafed the king, and her pay was increafed to twelve thoufand 
dollars. She married afterwards a fon of the high-chancellor Coc- 
ceji, now prefident of the regency at Glogau, and is ftill living. 
Mackenzie, as eafily may be conceived, bore an inveterate fpite to 
Frederick, and being a near relation and intimate friend of Lord 
Bate, infpired him likewife with his implacable hate. It is well 
known from Frederick’s hiflory of the war of feven years, how, towards 
the end of this war, Bute treated the reviving hero. The refufal of 
a fair dancer to a favourite of this Lord, had, of courfe, the fame 
influence upon the conclufion of that war, as a pair of gloves, re- 
fufed by the duchefs of Marlborough, on the end of that for the 
Spanith fucceffion.’ 

The anecdote-writer might have ftrengthened the probability 
of his ftory, had he known that the Mackenzie here mentioned 
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is the brother of the late Earl of Bute, and a man whom, what. 
ever may have been the follies of his youth, muft ever be named 
with praife. ‘The following anecdote is of a piece with the 
former: 

* Stormont endeavoured, through the whole of his adminiftration 
to increafe the variance between Great Britain and Pruffia. He was 
of opinion, that, notwithftanding the family treaty, concluded by the 
Bourbon courts, England fhould renew her old connexion with 
Aoftria; and this opinicn was no lefs a political blunder, than the 
war with Holland, which originated with him. | 

¢ Frederick would often relate, {milingly, how, in Saxony, he 
became acquainted with his great enemy, Lord Stormont. At the 
beginning of the feven years war, Stormont was Britith ambaffsdor 
to the court of Drefden.— Frederick had juft, near Pirna, inclofed 
the Saxon army, and Lord Stormont had married a Saxon lady. At 
firft, by way of letter, Stormont intreated the king to let the whole 
Saxon army efcape; and, as Frederick did not choofe to comply 
with this demand, the Lord went himfelf to him in his camp, and 
tried, in an elegant /peech, to perfuade the king, that it was highly 
at intereft, to compound with Auftria and Saxony as foon as pol- 

ble. 

‘ This elegant /peech of an Englifk ambaffador was direétly ad- 
verfe to the interett of England. Sir Andrew Mitchel was prefent. 
The king, without giving any anfwer to the orator, contented him- 
felf with looking at Mitchel, who was not fo forbearing as Fre- 
derick, He took Stormont to the window, rebuked him feverely, 
threatened, and then returned to the king, to whom he whifpered 
fomething, the purport of which | know, but keep to myfelf. All 
this, and what Mitchel whifpered to the king, I learnt from Baron 
Horft; who had it from Frederick himfelf. 

* But, notwithftanding this flrange condué of the noble lord, he 
was afterwards made minilter of Great Britain. Had he had power and 
influence enough to maintain himfelf in this place, Britain would 
never have been united with Pruffia, becaufe Frederick could not 
oblige Lady Stormont, with letting the whole Saxon army efcape. 
King George the Third, of his own accord, and uninfluenced by any 
Englith minifter, founded afterwards, and effected that wife and 
happy union with Pruflia, in agitation between thefe two courts, 
fince the commencement of that negociation which brought about 
the league of the German princes. Frederick, at that time, with 
friendly confidence, applied to George the Third, and this mo- 
narch acceded io that league, with all the fincerity of his fair and 
candid mind.’ 

The Englifh reader is here informed of two things which he 
did not know before, that Lord Stormont was made Minifter 
of Great Britain, and that George III., of his own accord, 
and uninfluenced by any Englith minifter, effected the wife 
and happy union with Pruffia. Dr. Zimmerman, or even Dr. 
De Zimmerman, who ftrains our aonfidence in his veracity as 
a gentle- 
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a gentleman, by relating many extraordinary and unknown 
events, fhould have taken care not to entirely deftroy that con- 
fdence. by erring egregioufly as to things univerfally known, 
He pretends to correct accounts of other writers refpecting the 
yarrel between the King of Pruffia and Voltaire, yet is totally 
miftaken as to the year in which Voltaire’s Commentary on his 
own life and writings was publifhed ; though that is the prin- 
cipal piece, now extant, concerning that affair, once fo im- 
rtant to the idle world. : 

Of the letters announced in the title-page from the Em- 
prefs. of Ruffia to the author, the firft is curious; the fecond is 
mérfly an invective againft the then French minifter, Choifeul. 
In the firft, (dated June, 1789,) the philanthropic and peaceful 
Catherine {peaks as follows: 

« | am forry that my cotemporaries dread me. It was never my 
intention to terrify any one. It has always been my with to be be- 
loved and refpeéted as much as I deferve, and no more. I always 
thought they flandered me, becaule they did not know me. I have 
feen many people endowed with much greater faculties than mine, 
but never did envy or hate any human being. Iwas my delire, 
and my pleafure would have been to make others happy. However, 
as no man can be fo, but in his owa way, | often met with oppofi- 
tion, I could hardly underftand. My ambition certainly was never 
of a wicked kind. Perhaps, fometimes, I undertook too much for 
this only reafon; that I fancied mankind much more reafonable, 
more inclined to juffice, and more Ju/ceptible of bappine/s, than they 
really are. Almoit every man has a caft of dulnefs and iniquity, 
that makes him never happy. Did man better liften to the dictates 
of reafon and juflice, they would have no occafion for us or others 
upon thrones, I was always fond of philofophy, and my mind has 
ever been altogether republican. ‘This my innate love and regard 
for liberty, to be fure, forms a ftrange contraft with my boundlefs 
power; but no one in all Ruflia, can ever pretend to fay that £ 
abufe it. I care but very little for my own writings, yet have 
amufed myfelf with feveral effays, without fetting any great value 
upon them, after the pleafure I feel in their compofition is paffzd 
away. The whole of my political conduct has ever confifted in en- 
deavours to execute fuch plans, as feemed to me the molt advantage- 
Ous to my country, and che leaft hurtful to others. I fhould have 
purfued better fchemes, had I known them. Europe had no rea- 
fon to be uneafy about my enterprizes. She might have been a 
gainer by every one of them. Very often I have been paid with in- 
gratitude, but never forgot what was due from meto others. Not 
unfrequently, have I taken no other revenge, but to forgive my ene- 
mies and do them good. I always was a friend of human kind, and 
never fhall ceafe to be fo.”’ 


Dr. Z. thinks this letter the true portrait of the mind of that 
* matchlefs -princefs, whofe exalted character is fo often mif- 


wnderitood.’ _ His credulity, on this occafion, fhews him to 
be 
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is the brother of the late Earl of Bute, and a man whom, what- 
ever may have been the follies of his youth, muft ever be named 
with praife. ‘The following anecdote is of a piece with the 
former: 

* Stormont endeavoured, through the whole of his ad miniftration, 


to increafe the variance between Great Britain and Proffia. He was 


of opinion, that, notwithftanding the family treaty, concluded by the 


Bourbon courts, England fhould renew her old connexion with — 


Aoftria; and this opinicn was no lefs a political blunder, than the 
war with Holland, which originated with him. | 

* Frederick would often relate, {milingly, how, in Saxony, he 

became acquainted with his greatenemy, Lord Stormont. At the 
beginning of the feven years war, Stormont was Britith ambaffador 
to the court of Drefden.—Frederick had juft, near Pirna, inclofed 
the Saxon army, and Lord Stormont had married a Saxon lady. At 
firft, by way of letter, Stormont intreated the king to let the whole 
Saxon army efcape; and, as Frederick did not choofe to comply 
with this demand, the Lord went himfelf to him in his camp, and 
tried, in an elegant /peech, to perfuade the king, that ic was highly 
Pe intereft, to compound with Auftria and Saxony as foon as pof- 
fible. , 
‘ This elegant /peech of an Englifk ambaffador was direétly ad- 
verfe to the interett of England. Sir Andrew Mitchel was prefent. 
The king, without giving any anfwer to the orator, contented him- 
felf with looking at Mitchel, who was not fo forbearing as Fre- 
derick, He took Stormont to the window, rebuked him feverely, 
threatened, and then returned to the king, to whom he whifpered 
fomething, the purport of which | know, but keep to myfelf. All 
this, and what Mitchel whifpered to the king, I learnt from Baron 
Horft; who had it from Frederick himfelf. 

* Bur, notwithftanding this ftrange condu& of the noble lord, he 
was afterwards made minifter of Great Britain. Had he had power and 
influence enough to maintain himfelf in this place, Britain would 
never have been united with Pruffia, becaufe Frederick could not 
oblige Lady Stormont, with letting the whole Saxon army efcape. 
King George the Third, of his own accord, and uninfluenced by any 
Englihh minifter, founded afterwards, and effected that wife and 
happy union with Pruflia, in agitation between thefe two courts, 
fince the commencement of that negociation which brought about 
the league of the German princes. Frederick, at that time, with 
friendly confidence, applied to George the Third, and this mo- 
narch acceded to that league, with all the fincerity of his fair and 
candid mind.’ 


The Englifh reader is here informed of two things which he 
did not know before, that Lord Stormont was made Minifter 
of Great Britain, and that George III., of his own accord, 


and uninfluenced by any Englith minifter, effected the wife 


and happy union with Pruffia. Dr. Zimmerman, or even Dr. 
De Zimmerman, who ftrains our aonfidence in his veracity as 
a gentle- 
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a gentleman, by relating many extraordinary and unknown 
events, fhould have taken care not to entirely defroy that con- 
fidence. by erring egregioufly as to things univerfally known, 
He pretends to correct accounts of other writers refpecting the 
uarrel between the King of Pruffia and Voltaire, yet is totally 
miftaken as to the year in which Voltaire’s Commentary on his 
own life and writings was publifhed; though that is the prin~ 
cipal piece, now extant, concerning that affair, once fo im- 
rtant to the idle world. 

Of the letters announced in the title-page from the Fm- 
prefs, of Ruffia to the author, the firft is curious; the fecond is 
mérfly an invective againft the then French minifter, Choifeu). 
In the firft, (dated June, 1789,) the philanthropic and peaceful 
Catherine fpeaks as follows: 


« | am forry that my cotemporaries dread me. It was never my 
intention to terrify any one. It has always been my with to be be- 
loved and refpected as much as I deferve, and no more. I always 
thought they flandered me, becaule they did not know me. I have 
feen many people endowed with much greater faculties than mine, 
but never did envy or hate any human being. ’*I'was my delire, 
and my pleafure would have been to make others happy. However, 
as no man can be fo, but tn his owa way, | often met with oppofi- 
tion, I could hardly underftand. My ambition certainly was never 
of a wicked kind. Perhaps, fometimes, I undertook too much for 
this only reafon; that I fancied mankind much more reafonable, 
more inclined to juffice, and more fufceprible of bappine/s, than they 
really are. Almoit every man has a caft of dulnefs and iniquity, 
that makes him never happy. Did man better liften to the dictates 
of reafon and juftice, they would have no occafion for us or others 
upon thrones, I was always fond of philofophy, and my mind has 
ever been altogether republican. ‘This my innate love and regard 
for liberty, to be fure, forms a ftrange contraft with my boundlefs 
power; but no one in all Ruffia, can ever pretend to fay that £ 
abufe it. I care but very little for my own writings, yet have 
amufed myfelf with feveral effays, without fetting any great value 
upon them, after the pleafure I feel in their compofition is paffza 
away. The whole of my political conduct has ever con/fifted in en- 
deavours to execute fuch plans, as feemed to me the molt advaniage- 
ous to my country, and che leaft hurtful to others. I fhould have 
purfued better fchemes, had I known them. Europe had no rea- 
fon to be uneafy about my enterprizes. She might have been a 
gainer by every one of them. Very often I have been paid with in- 
gratitude, but never forgot what was due from meto others. Not 
unfrequently, have I taken no other revenge, but to forgive my ene- 
mies and do them good. I always was a friend of human kind, and 
never fhall ceafe to be fo.” 


Dr. Z. thinks this letter the true portrait of the mind of that 
* matchlefs -princefs, whofe exalted character is fo often mif- 
waderitood.’ _ His credulity, on this occafion, fhews him to 
be 
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be a proper inftrument for the purpofes of greatnefs, and a fit 
trumpeter of the fame of princes; becaufe he is the beft quali- 
fied for circulating extraordinary anecdotes, who is himfelf 
mott fufceptible of full conviction as to their veracity. 

In Dr. Z.’s Sele& Views, we find nothing that throws new 
light on the character of the great Frederick, nor on any im- 
portant tranfaction of his reign. Of the tranflation, the reader 
may judge by the above fpecimens. ‘Though neither elegant 
nor accurate in point of ftyle, it is, in general, fufficiently 
perfpicuous, and the work will be read with pleafure by thofe 
who are fond of anecdotes. Gil 





Art. XII. Au Hiforical Sketch of the French Revolution, from its 
Commencement to the Year1792. 8vo. pp.560. 7s. Boards. 
Debrett. 1792. 


—e compofe a faithful and impartial narrative of events fo 

recent, and at the fame time fo interefting, as thofe of the 
French Revolution, is a tafk approaching to impoffibility. The 
author of this * Hiftorical Sketch,’ writes under what will be 
called an ariftocratical bias, fince he openly acknowleges that 
‘ he heartily efpoufes the greateft part of Mr. Burke’s. fenti- 
ments, although fome of them are carried a little too far.’ 
Viewing the wonderful changes, which have taken place in 
Gallic politics, through the medium of thefe principles, he re- 
cords the proceedings of the popular party with cenfure, and 
attributes the violences and atrocities that have happened, to 
¢aufes to which, we think, they are not a/together affignable ; for 
it is to be confidered that @ revolution, e(pecially fuch an one 
as France has experienced, implies much pre-exiftent evil; and 
it feems but fair, when we are narrating the cruelties which 
darken the dawn of liberty, to attribute them, in part, to this 
pre-exiftent caufe, and to the refentment which the recollection 
of long-endured injuries will excite. ‘The extreme fury which 
the French manifefted on burfting their chains, proceeded, no 
doubt, in fome meafure, from the cruelty and oppreffions of 
their former government. 

We offer thefe remarks, not with a view of palliating the 
enormities which this hiftory recounts, for we read them, and 
with our countrymen to read them, with horror, but in order 
to bar an inference which fome are apt to draw, that the prin~ 
ciples of liberty tend to make men fanguinary and ferocious. 
Though, unfortunately, the birth of freedom, in a country 
long oppreffed by defpotifm, is almoft of neceflity accompanied 
with fome convulfive pangs, it would not hence be fair to 


conclude that no people ought to think of breaking their >" 
an 
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and of eftablifhing a government flowing from themfelvas. 
Statefmen, however, and democratic leaders, fhould beware of 
the danger of irritating a people by oppreflions on the. one 
hand, and of inflaming their paffions and refentments by the 
low tricks and management of party on the other. 

Not approving of democracy, the writer of the work before 
us reprobates moft of the acts of the Nationa! Affembly; and, 
even when he is preparing fome little eulozium for them on 
account of the felf-denying act by which they decreed their 
own annihilation, he cannot finifh it without inferting a fting 
in its tail. (P. 423.) © The houfe broke up, and all its mem- 
bers returned home—no longer inviolable leziflators, but private 
citizens. A more remarkable furrender of abfolute power has 
never taken place fince the abdication of the dictator Sylla: 
but let it be remembered, that Sylla’s abdication has not ab- 
folved his memory from the guilt of ufurpation and tyrannical 
government.’ 

While he looks with an evil eye on the National Affembly, 
and affixes on their proceedings the marks of his difapprobation, 
he labours to extenuate and vindicate the conduét of the arifto- 
cratic and royal party. In mentioning the capture of the 
Baftile, he relates, * that it is faid that De Launay gave them 
ambiguous hopes ;’=—=* that as foon as they were within the 
firft court, it is generally faid that he fired on them ;’-—* as 
Launay was not fuffered to live to defend himlelf, it’is im- 
poflible to know whether he could have explained or extenuated 
this apparent treachery.” P. 170. Of the grand confederation 
which took place on the sath of July, he jays, § this folemn 
ceremony gave an apparent legality to the conflitution,’ P.229. 
and {peaking of the fubfequent perfidy of the King, he ‘thus 
apologizes fomtt: * They ftretched the pliant bow till ic 
broke.’ P. 268. 

The hiftorian warmly pleads the caufe of the oppreffed 
clergy, and marfhals his arguments in fayour of hereditary 
diftinG@ions: but he difapproves the interference of other na- 
tions in the affairs of France, and the league projected on the 
continent with a view of reftoring the old fy{tem. 

We muft not difmifs this volume without doing juftice to 
the author as a gentleman-like writer and a worthy man. He 
concludes in a ftyle of moderation and virtue, which good men 
of all parties mu({t approve: 

* Whatever may be faid of a legal public teft, a private teft ad- 
drefled to each man’s heart is not only ufeful but neceffary. Who- 
ever tolerates the infamous means which have prometed the French 
revolution, or whoever would extenuate the riots of Birmingham, 
Can neither be a good citizen nor a virtucus man. ‘lrue virtue is 
Rev. Dec. 1792. Hh fome- 
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fomething far fuperior to that republican virtue praifed by Montef. 
quiev, which confifts only in public zeal and private frugality, 
‘ Virtue, taken in the abftra&, is an emanation of the Deity 
‘himfelf, and like him embraces the whole vifible creation: the re- 
ulates our conduét to foes as well as friends; to thofe whom we 
ae ever fo juftly, as well as to thofe whom we love ever fo tender- 
ly. Let this univerfal virtue and undefiled religion be our guides, 
and Jet us ever hold them more facred than the party cries of Church 
and King on one fide, or Liberty and the Rights of Man on the 


other.’ 
Mooy: 


Arr. XIII. Charlotte, or, A Sequel to the Sorrows of Werter: A 
Struggle between Religion and Love, in an Epiftle from Abelard 
to Eloifa: A Vifion, or Evening Walk; and other Poems. By 
Mrs. Farrell. 410. pp.&0o. 6s. fewed. Robinfons. 1792.. 





Py ‘noee romantic readers, who can never hear enough of fuch 

forrows as thofe of Werter, and of fuch griefs as thofe of 
Charlotte, will thank Mrs. Farrell for conduéting them from 
the tomb of Werter to the tomb of Charlotte; and they may 
wath her hallowed urn with their tears, while 


« The red-breaft oft is feen at ev’ning hours, 
Drefiing her grave with never-fading flow’rs; 
And philomel has near her built his neft, 
And fings in mournful ftrains, her foul to reft. 
‘ Sweet plaintive warbler of the feather’d throng, 
To you alone fuch tender ftrains belong: 
Still’hover round this fpot, and guard her bed, 
No a robin’s mofs lies lightly o’er her head. 


*% 


~~ “No nightly ow! from ivy neft hall fcream, 

'No'goblins haunt this ever-verdant fcene; 

But pearly drops defcend from weeping dews, 
{pring perpetual all her {weets diffafe,’ 

To hat this tale is pathetic, and that the numbers are 
harmonious, will probably be thought fufficient praife by thofe 
whom Mrs. F..’s poems are moft likely to pleafe ; and thus much 
may be faid in favour of feveral other pieces in this collection. 
We add the following plaintive lines at the clofe of a piece 
entitled, ‘ Scattered ‘1 houghts, written after a difturbed and 
reftlefs Night, in a long and painful IIInefs :’ 

‘ If loft in momentary fleep I lie, 

What hideous forms appear to fancy’s eye! 

With phantoms of a woe-worn feverifh brain— 

I trembling ftart—and wake to keener pain; 

The fpedtres of delufion ftill in view, 

And the night-hag my waking fenfe purfue: 

My fhorten’d fighs quick breathe around my room, 


Where horrid darknefs fheds a total gloom; 
Save, 
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Save, one pale taper of a glimm’ring light, 

Which dimly twinkles thro’ the fhades of night; 
Like a true friend, fuch filent forrow fhows, 

And ‘* waxech pale’’—thro’ fympathy of woes. 

Sweet fympathy!—in whate’er form you dwell, 
Welcome—thrice welcome to my tear-wafh’'d cell! 
E’n when I hear the nightly fhrill owl fcream, 

Some friend I think is near—fome hope unfeen! 
Hope !—did I fay ?—thou joyful bleffed found! 
Where beams thy ray?—where art thou to be found? 
Long have I fought thy vifionary hand, 

Lead me dear phantom! to that blifsful land, 

That haven of fure reft!—that promis’d fhore! 

Where peace fhall dwell!—and I hall eweep no more! 
Then ftrike, grim fpectre ! —ftrike this yielding heart, 
Strike down my forrows with thy welcome dart; 

And when this ** mortal coil”’ is laid in earth, 

Then may my foul awake to heaven’s new birth! 
Then like a pilgrim—view life’s rocky fhore, 

And rett, where thorns thal] pierce my foul NO MORE.’ 


Such natural forrows are more deferving of our fympathy 
than thofe of Werter or Charlotte.—A handfome lift of fub- 
fcribers is prefixed to this publication: which is printed with 
tafle and elegance. EK 


— 





Art. XIV. The Loufiad, an Heroi-Comic Poem. CantolV.. By 
Peter Pindar, Efqg. 4to. 2s, Symonds. 1792. 


At laft we are favoured with the long-promifed Continuation 

of this whimfical work ;—of which we have, on three for- 
mer occafions, made, we hope, due mention, in the courfe of 
our periodical Jabours.—For the fir/? part, we refer to our Re- 
view, vol. Ixxiii. p. 230. ; for the /econd, to vol. Ixxv. p. 527. 5 
and the third was noticed in the ivth vol. of our New Series, 
p- 465.— The fubject, we fee, is not yet quite exhaufted ; for, 
at the clofe of this fourth Canto, a fifth (and Jef?) part is an- 
nounced, as ¢ in the prefs.’ 

The little animal who gives the title to this heroi-comic 
poem, and who makes fo confpicuous a figure in it, is faid to 
be of a very prolific nature ;—and truly fo it feems, by the 
number of verfes [we fpeak now only of the /iterary off: pring, ] 
which this loufe-royal has produced :—but by the way, we are 
furprized to find thefe poetical nits fo Jong in hatching. We 
fhould not have been forry had the procefs of their incubation 
been a little quicker ; nor have we any objection to the mul- 
tiplication of the fpecies. As to the nits natural, we fuppofe 
that nobody is impatient for their creeping into active life :— 
but to the Porm. : 
Hh 2 In 
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In this Canto, as in the preceding parts, the royal kitchen 
is ftill the grand theatre of action ; and we find the circum- 
flances, or fable, thus detailed in the ARGUMENT prefixed : 


‘Mornine and Majesty get cut of bed tegether—A moft folemn and 
pathetic Addrefs to the Mufe, with re/pe2? to Omens—A Serious 
Complaint againfi the Omens for their non appearance on fo im port- 
ant an occafion—T he Wives and Daughters of the Cooks feck the Pa- 
lace, to encourage their hufbands—A beautiful comparifon of Cocks 
and Hens—The difmay of the Cooks—The natural biftory of Eyes~— 
Mister Ramus enters the Kitchen—Mister Ramus 7s praifed 
for dexterity in fhaving Majesty-—Mister Ramus’s Con/equence 
avith Majesty /uperior to that of great Minifters— Mister Ra- 
mMus’s namby-pamby name Billv, given 6y Majyesty—The Dread 
occafioncd by MisTER Ramus't Appearance amongf the Cooks — 
Misrer Secxer, Clerk of the Kitchen, enters in a pafion—M1s- 
TER SECKER threatens tremendoufly--A Waite of one of the Cook: 
nobly anfwers MisTER SECKER, and vows oppofition—MisTerR 
SECKER replies with affonifhment, vociferation, and threat—T be 
Heroine’s Rejoinder to MisteR Ramus, with much farcafn— 
Misrer SECKER groweth very wreth—fludieth revenge—Prvu- 
DENCE a@fpeareth to him, and adminifiereth great and wholefome ad- 
vice—PRuUDENCE becalmeth the Clerk of the Kitchen—A fecond 
Heroine appearcth, /peechifieth, and threateneth—flily alludeth to 
the immenfe Wealth of male Majesty, and the heaps of Diamonds 
belonging to female Majesty—praifeth her Hufhand’s cleanlinefs, 
and denieth a loufe-exiftence in his head, and fquinteth at Mister 
Secker as the probable owner of the Animal—MisteER SECKER 
rageth a fecond time—One of the finefi Comparifons in the world, be- 
tween MisTER SECKER én a paffion, and a Lec or MuTTON and 
‘Lurneps in the pot~The Port paufeth, moralixeth, and trem- 
bleth at that Devil, lately introduced to the world, called Equatt- 
1v, the enemy of Majesty—Some of the /weeteft Lines in the 
avorld on the occafion—PRUDENCE re-entereth to becalm MisTER 
Secker, by clapping her hand on his mouth—An inexpreffibly apt 
bottle-of /mali becr Comparifon—The Cook Major rifes in wrath, 
and is very fatirical on MistTeR SECKER—The CLERK OF THE 
KiTcHEN replies with intrepidity—A great deal of good Company 
rujes into the Kitchen—MisveR SECKER commands filence, and an- 
nounces the Will of bis Sovereign—The SoveREsGN eloguently an- 
nowncith alfo his own will—A iweet and Jublime Comparifon, equal 
to any thing in Homer.’ 
lor a {pecimen of female cratory below fairs, at court, (which, 
we here find, does not greatly difter, in point of ftyle, from 
what is taught at the univerfity of Billingfgate,) we fhall fele@ 
the animated fpeech of ‘foan, the lady of one of the cooks, (in 
anfwer to the threatenings of the clerk of the kitchen, ) who had 
no inclination, as Dalilah had, to cut off the hair of her Samp/on: 
‘¢ I fay, Tom fhan’t be fhav’d—he fhan’t—he fhan’t,— 
Leek porridge, flirabout, we'll fooner want ; we'll 
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We'll rather hunt the gutters for our meat ; 

Cry mackrel, or fing ballads through the ftreet ; 
Foot ftockings, mend old china, or black thoes, 
Sooner than Tom, poor foul, his locks fhall lofe. 
Humph! what a pretty hoity toity’s here? 
Tuomas, I fay, fhan’t lofe his locks, poor Deart 
Shav’d too! ’caufe people happen to be poor — 

I never heard of fuch a trick before. 

Folks think they may take freedoms with a Cook— 
Go, afk your Master if he’d fhave a Duke. 
No—if he dzr’d to doit, Pll be curt: 

No, Secxer, he would eat the razor firft. 

Good Lord! to think poor people’s heads to plunder— 
Why, Lord! are people drunk, or mad, I wonder? 
What! fhall my poor dear hufband lofe his locks 
Becavfe a han’t ten millions in the ftocks? 

Becaufe on me, forfooth, @ can’: beftow 

A di’mond petticoat, to make a fhow? 

Marry come up, indeed—a pretty joke— 

Any thing’s good enough for humble folk: 

Shov’d here and there, forfooth; call’d dog and b—, 
God blefs us well, becaufe we are not rich. 

People will foon be beat about with fticks, 
Forfooth, becaufe they han’t a coach and fix. 

A fhan’t be fhav’d, and I’m his lawful wife: 

The man was never loufy in his life. 

4x what his Mother fays—his neareft kin— 

‘ Tom never had a blotch upon his fkin, 

But when a had the meafles and {mall pox.’ 
What for, then, fhall the fellow lofe his locks ? 
‘ She never in her life-time faw (the fays) 
A tidier, cleanlier lad, in all her days—’ 
And all her neighbours faid with huge furprife, 
‘ A finer boy was never feen with eyes /’ 

So, Mifler Secxer, let’s have no more toufe— 
Hunt farther for the owner of the loufe. 
Sir, "tis a burning /bame, 1|’m bold to fay, 
To take poor people’s character away. 
Who knows the varmine isn’t your own, odsfith! 
You’re fond of peeping into ev’ry difh.” 

Notwithftanding Madam Joan’s oratory and bouncing, (in 
which Swirr himfelf is out-Swifted, in the warmth and rich- 
nefs of the expreffion, ) we find, in the conclufion of this Canto, 
that the having decree, which had gone forth againft the poor cooks 
and {cullions, received the royal and irrefiftible command to be 
carried into immediate execution, What, then, can be the bufi- 
ne(s of the promifed concluding Canto? ‘This we are utterly 
at alofs to conceive, or to guefs;—but is not poetry INVEN- 
TION? and, verily, the invention of Peter Pindar feemeth inex- 


hauftible | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1792. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 
Art. 15. Mr. Burke's Speech in Wefiminfer Hall, on the 18h 


and igth of February, 1788, with olanatory Notes. This 
Speech contains what Mr. Burke in nis Letter to the Chairman 
of the Eait India Company, calls ‘* thole flrong Facts which the 


lanagers for the Commons have opensd as Offences, and which 
go ferioufly to affe€&t Mr. Shore’s Adiiniftration, as acting Chief 
of the Revenue Board.” With a ireface, containing Mr. 

Burke’s Letter to the Chairman, on sir John Shore’s Appoint- 

ment to the Government of Benga!, and Remarks upon that 

Letter. Svo. pp.101. 28, Deorett. 1792. 

WRITER, fuppofed to be the vigilant and very intelligent 

Major John Scott, here takes Mr. Burke to tefk for the letter 
fent by him to the Chairman of the Company, on Sir John Shore’s 
promotion, during the recefs of parliament, when the fenatorial 
character of Mr. B. was fufpended. ‘he fpeech is reprinted, to 
fhew that the matter of Mr. Burke’s objections to this promotion 
was as unfounded, as the manner of exhibiting them was impro- 

perly officicus. N. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Art. 16. A Narrative of the Proceedings relating to the Sufpenfion 
of the King of the French, on the 10th of Augult, 1792. By 
J. B. D’Aumont. 8vo. 1s. 6d. pp.58. Printed at Man- 
chelter, and fold by Johnfon in London. 

To this narrative, the following advertifement is prefixed: ‘¢ I 
received the narrative now prefented to the public, accompanied by 
a letter, of which the following is an extract: 

‘© Tam fenfible that the reports circulated in England will be per- 
<¢ fedlly contrary to the truth ; and as it is of great conjequence to cor- 
“« re@ any falfe impreffions which thofe accounts may have occafioned, 
“* I think a letter from an eye-witnels will have a good effed. I wifh 
<* you to amend the Englifo, which I know to be very defective, and 
“* to aad any obfervations which may occur to you, but not to alter any 
** of the fads, as I have rigidly adbered to the truth.” 

‘ [ have, (continues the gentleman who figns this advertifement,) 
no doubt of the fidelity and correétneis of this narrative, and | have 
itri€tly complied with my correfpondent’s requeft, in adding fome 
explanatory obfervaiions, but leaving the faéts as he has related 
them. T. Coorer.’ 

Thofe who are acquainted with the charafter of Mr. Cooper,®* 
will entertain little doubt of the authenticity and fidelity of the pre- 
fent detail of * proceedings, &c.’ The recital is, indeed, fo curious 


* Mr. C. is, if we miftake not, the refpeétable author of Tracts, 
Exhical, Theological, and Political, See our New SeRi£s, Vol. Vs 
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and important, according to our apprehenfion, (who can only judge 
jn common with other readers on this fide of the water,) that we 
imagine thofe who make collections of the fugitive pieces which are 
continually iffuing from the prefs, relative co the French Revo- 
lution, will be careful not to overlook this pamphlet.—It may not 
be improper, however, to apprize thofe of our readers who are 
zealous for the 1NVIOLABILITY OF Kinecs, that M. D’Aumont 
is by no means an advocate on that fide of the queftion; for he fre- 
quently exprefies himfelf witha degree of warmth, when he notices 
the alleged treachery and duplicity of the degraded monarch: 
—who, after all, may be entitled to fome allowance for the errors 
which he may have committed, educated as he was, in the belief 
that his kingdom and fubjects were as much his property, and as 
entirely at his difpofal, as the inferior bealts of the foreft are at that # 
of the defpotic lion, who {pares or devours them at his pleafure.— | 
What a diffzrent leflon has this humbled and mortified fovereign 
been fince taught! N.—G.- 
Art. 17. Short Remarks on the Situation of the French Refugeg. 

Submitted to the Attention of the Minilter, Svo. pp.31. Is. 

Debreit. 1792, 

This writer entertains many apprehenfions as to the charaéter and 
views of the French emigrants who take refuge in this country ; 
he looks forward to what we are eventually to do with them; and 
calls the attention of the minifter to the confequences of admitting 
men of their deicription to mix among us. am 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

Art. 18. The Report of the Committee appointed by the Society of the 

United Irifomen of Dublin, to enquire into, and report the Popery 

Laws in force in that kingdom; to which is prefixed, the Decla- 

ration of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, with a Petition in- 

tended to have been prefented to Parliament by Mr. O’ Hara, in 

February, 1792. 8vo. pp.88. 2s. Debrett. 

With refpeé to this publication, it is fufficient that we inform 
our readers of its contents, fomewhat more fully than is done in the 
title page. It includes the following papers. 1. A declaration of 
the political and religious proceedings of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, figned by the clergy and laity of that perfuafion: 2. A 
petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland intended to have been 
prefented to Parliament by Mr, O’Hara in February 1792. 3. Re- | 
port of the committee of the fociety of united Irifhmen of Dublia 
appointed to enquire and report the popery laws in force in that 
realm, at a meeting held the zift of June, 1792, containing a fum- 
mary of the laws refpecting education, guardianfhip, marriage, felf- 
defence, exercife of religion, enjoyment aod difpofition of property, 
acquifition of property, franchifes. 4. The oaths and declarations 
mentioned in the foregoing reports. 5. The fpeech of Sir H, 
Langrithe, in the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 24, 1792. EK 


COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 19. Colony Commerce, or Reflections on the Commercial 
Syitem, as it refpetts the Welt India lflands, our Continental Co- ie 
Hh 4 lonies, 
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lonies, and the United States of America ; with fome Remarks on 
the prefent high Price of Sugar, and the means of reducing it. 
By ‘Alexander Campbell Brown. 8vo. pp.83. 2s. Faulder. 


Thefe are the reflections of a clear and cogent reafoner, who does 
not overlook obvious truths in the fearch of theoretical refinements; 
his_principles are therefore fo far new, as being hitherto difregarded 
in favour of old maxims, fanctioned by the authority of refpected 
names. 

The fubje& of thefe reflections is briefly propofed in the follow- 
ing terms: 

¢ In what manner the tradeto the United States of America can 
be rendered mott proficdile to this country, how far it would be ufe- 
ful to increafe our colonies on that continent, what are the 
proper means of improving our Weft India Iflands and reducing 
the price of their procuce ; and how far this is confiltent with pro- 
per attention to the great object of multiplying our feamen, fhall 
be the fubject of thete reflections.’ 

The meafures propofed to effect thefe grand purpofes will appear 
ffom the following fummary: 

‘ In propofing to withdraw, as far as the dignity and juftice of 
government will admit, our expences in the Northern Colonies,— 
to open the Britifh Navigation to all Britith owned thips navigated 
by Britifh feamen, without regard to where they were built,—to 
permit the Weil India iflands to receive their fupplies in veffels of 
the country of which thofe fupplies were the produce,—and in 
propofing to admit, at leaft on more liberal terms, the corn and 
fatted provifions of foreign coun:ries, we have urged no expenfive 
projects, no farsher monopoly or reftraint on any branch of com- 
merce,—no meafure which can weaken our navy or leflen our na- 
vigation. We have indeed propofed to abolifh fome reftraints, and 
fome very ftrong monopolies, which circumftances alone will pro- 
bably one day (when the fubje& is more underitood) be a fufficient 
recommendation to any propofal, to give it weight.’ 

The ideas that gove:n the writer throughout are, that every indi- 
vidual employs himfelf in the manner beft calculated for his own 
intereft; and that the aggregate of thefe individual interefts com- 
pofe the public intereft: therefore, to impofe reftraints on trade, 

is to thwart the natural courfe of induftry; which, though it may 
ferve fome private end, muft check the true intereitof the public, 
and is of courfe tad policy. 

In the application of fuch doctrine to the objects above {pecified, 
we have a pregnant inftance of rhe inftability of political maxims’! 
While we were in the enjoyment of thofe colonies then deemed 
invaluable, we endeavoured to reap the boafted advantages, by 
cramping the intercourfe with duties, bounties, reftrictions, and pro- 
hibitions, as if cabinets and fenates knew beiter how to dire the 
actions of the people at large, to the common good, than their own 
knowlege and experience. We fought their battles for them ; and 
when we were at the eve of !ofing thefe nominal poffeffions by revolt, 
the fun of Britain’s giory was to fet for ever! The dreaded event, 
however, having fhewa the futility of fuch alarms, the tide of reafon- 
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ing has turned, and flows in a courfe diametrically oppofite ; and we 
truft will now allow us to eftimate rightly the vaiue of our internal 
interefts, and teach us how to improve them to the greateft extent 
on liberal principles: a duty that was too little underftood, and too 
much neglected, while we ftretched our attention over wide oceans 
to cultivate diftant territories for others. 

This gentleman follows the fteps of the Jate American commen- 
tator on Lord Sheffield*, and throws light on the fubject by enter- 
ing into a fecret hiftory of Lord S.’s obfervations on the commerce 
of the American States, which are chiefly afcribed to the then difaf- 
fected American Silas Deane. On this point, we are informed ; 

‘ As to the opinions and projeéts which thefe writers formed on 
the fubject of our trade, they can be accounted for only by the cir- 
cumftances under which the book was written. Mr, Deane had 
become obnoxious to the American Government, under whom he 
bad been employed, and had fled firft from that country, and af- 
terwards from France, and came to England, raging to be revenged 
on America, for the real or fuppofed injuries which he had fuf- 
tained. —With much readinefs and verfatility of genius, and great 
knowledge of America and of bufinefs, he fell in company with 
Lord Sheflield, at a period when the general temper of our country- 
men had not been rendered at all more friendly towards America, 
(their late enemy) by what was then confidered, as the ill fuccefs of 
the war and the negociation for peace. Lord Sheffield probably 
wifhed to make a reputation as a commercial politician, which was 
doubtlefs a very laudable ambition. But this could be accomplifhed 
only by urging propofals which would gratify the general wifh to 
humble America by commercial regulations, more effectually than 
had been done by military arrangements. Under thefe circum- 
ftances, any thing of that nature was fure to be approved. Mr. 
Deane, who, but a few years before, had been an a¢tive agent in 
fomenting the difputes between this country and America, and 
bringing on the late war, had now neither property, friends, or 
kindred, in any part of the Britith dominions ; and confequently ic 
was of little importance to him, how much we facrificed to his 
project, for thwarting the commercial intereft of the Americans ; 
and Lord Sheffield, who feems to have laboured and written more 
than he thought, did not diftinguifh accurately what commercial 
advantage was. Henceitis, that the old fyftem of preventing the 
profperity of foreigners, to give ourfelves comparative importance, 
has been violently urged; but the direét interelt of no part of the 
Britith empire has been the uniform obje&t ; and in many inftances 
cur moft cbvious interefts have been facrificed, without poflibility 
of advantage. Thus they propofe, that the Mother country thoald 
facrifice her own commerce and expend her treafure, to create Co- 
lonies in the North part of America, to fupply the Weft Indies. 
As to our Weit India iflands, thefe writers have not made a fingle 
propofal which does not go to their ruin. After having propofed, 
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that rather than fuffer thefe iflands to be fupplied in the cheapeft 
manner, they fhould be compelled to become fhip-owners—to turn 
their cane lands into corn-fields and grazing farms—to take their 
fupplies from the French iflands, rather than receive them directly 
from America ;—and that if none of thefe means would an{wer, they 
urve that Britain fhould give up the iflands, rather than fuffer Ca- 
nada and Nova Scotia to lofe the monopoly of their trade. How 
far the intereft of this couatry would fuffer by giving up the iflands 
deferves confideration ; but a man who could ferioufly propofe to 
give up the Weft Indies, for the purpofe of keeping Nova Scotia and 
Canada, ought immediately to put himlelf under the care of Dr, 
Willis.’ 

Agreeably to the prevailing fentiments through this tract, we 
have only to hope that, notwith{tanding legiflative errors, things 
will {till regulate them/felves ; for luckily we keep going on, and 
frequently without appearing to know how ! N. 


MEMOIRS. 


Art. 20. The Life of Mrs. Gooch. Written by herfelf. Dedi- 
cated to the Public. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. pp. 488 in aM. 
1os. 6d. Boards. Kearfleys. 1792. 

The avidity which has been, of late, manifefted for private anec- 
dote, has given occafion to numerous publications of a fimilar kind 
with that which is here offered to the public. It is a queftion of 
fome difficulty, how far fuch writings ought to be encouraged. On 
the one hand, to lay open the fecret hiftory of families, and to 
bring before the ‘* world’s eye” living characters who might with 
to remain concealed, is a breach of honour which may create much 
vexation, and infelicity ; and to expofe to public view, in the drefs 
of an entertaining narrative, follies and vices, which, however 
fafhionable, ought to retire into the fhades of oblivion, may be 
deemed an infult to decorum. On the other hand, it may feem 
hard that an individual, however culpable, who thinks herfelf to 
have been injured without a poffibility of gaining private redrefs, 
fhould not obtain a hearing from the public; and it may be thought 
that the life of a frail woman who, after violating the firit female 
duty, has paffed through a rapid courfe of diffipation, extravagance, 
and licentioufnefs, into a ftate of indigence which obliges her to 
become a protegée of the public, is an inftructive example to young 
perfons of her own fex. Without deciding on the general quettion, 
we muft remark, with refpe& to the prefent particular cafe, that if 
Mrs. Gooch had been, as fhe here reprefents herfelf, in every ftage 
of her life, uniformly unfortunate; difappointed in a firft and real 
attachment—hurried into a precipitate marriage—torn from her 
children, who have never fince been fuffered to hold any converfe 
with her-—and without ever poffefling one real friend, yet with a 
foul formed to fill up all thefe connections with the truett tender- 
nefs,—fhe has, fusely, fome right to relate her {tory to the world, 
and fome claim to its compaffion. The narrative is written in an 
entertaining manner, Dut contains no anecdotes which we can think 
entitled 1o a place su a literary journai. 

6 - GEOGRAPHY. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. 21. Scotland Delineated, or a Geographical Defcription of every 
Shire in Scotland ; with fome Account of the Cariofities, Anti- 
quities, and prefent State of the Country. For the Ufe of Young 
Perfons. 1zmo. pp.389. Printed at Edinburgh, and fold 
by Robinfons, London. 1791. 

This is an agreeable geographical glance over Scotland, noting 
the peculiarities of every county; fo as to afford, when united with 
the Beauties of England, the Tour through Great Britain, or other 
compilations of a like nature, a general view of the whole ifland, to- 


gether with the Northern and Wettern Ifles. N 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. The Youth’s General IntroduGion to Guthrie’s Geography : 
Being a complete Pocket Atlas, containing a Defcription of the 
feveral Empires, Kingdoms, and States in the World, their Ex- 
tent, Bearings, Air, Soil, Produce, Commerce, Strength, Go- 
vernment, Religion, &c. Accompanied with Twenty-feven 
Maps on a new Plan, fhewing the Situation of above 3000 Cities 
and Towns, the particulars of which are mentioned in the Work 
with their correfponding ancient and French Names, &c. To 
which are prefixed, Elementary Chronology and Aftronomy ; 
with an Account of various Phenomena in the Atmofphere, viz, 
Thunder, Lightning, Hail, Rain, Snow, Wind, &c. The 
moft ufeful Geometrical Figures defined and conftructed ; and 
the Ute of the Globes and Maps. By W. Perks. 8vo. pp. 4s. 
4s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 

This appears to be, on the whole, a ufeful compilement. It con- 
tains a great variety of information under the feveral heads {pecified 
in the ttle page: but that which chiefly renders it valuable, is a 
fmall and neat fet of outline mats; in which, inftead of the names 
of provinces and towns, are inferted figures of reference to tables. 
Thefe may be very conveniently and advantageoufly ufed, for the 
purpofe of geographical exercifes. The account of towns is much 
more particular than in Guthrie’s Geography: butin England ef- 
pecially, it is defective from the want of late information, The 
important trading town of Manchefter, for example, is barely mene 
tioned, Tis defect might be eafily fupplied from various publi- 
cations; particularly from Aikin’s England delineated, and the 


Modern Tours. BR 
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Art. 23. The Ufe of the Globes: containing an Introduction to 
Aftronomy and Geography ; a Defcription of Globes and Maps ; 
and a Variety of Problems performed by the Globes, and by 
Caicolanion ; with a numerous fet of fuitable Examples. By 
John Breankby. 8vo. pp. 216. 3s. 6d. Boards, Rodinfons. 1791, 
We recommend this work to the particular attention of {chool 

matters, asa well digeited fummary of elementary knowlege, on the 

fubje% of which it treats. The author, by introducing demon- 
fration where it could conveniently be done, has united the theory 

With the practice. Befide the ufual folution of problems on the 
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celeftial globe, he has given the method of performing them by 
calculations. E 


Art. 24. The Beauties of A&fop and other Fabuli/s ; being a co}. 
le&tion of Fables felected from /Efop, Dodfley, Gay, &c. for the 
Ufe of Schools. 1z2mo. pp. 160. 2s. bound. Richardfon. 1791. 
The principal merit of this little volume confifts in an arrange- 

ment of the fables under proper heads, together with an eafy and 

intelligible account of their defign, and of the moral which they 
are fitted toconvey. The ten heads, under which they are clafleg, 
are, filial obedience ; pride and felf-conceit; anger and revenge ; 
lying and deceit ; gratitude and ingratitude ; cruelty and humanity; 
fripmdthip; envy and ifl-nacure; modcfly and impudence; to 
which are annexed fome mitcellaneous and poetical additions. 
Each of the claffes is introduced by pertinent obfervations on the 
virtues or vices that are mentioned, H. 


Art. 25. The Hebrew Grammar, with Principal Rules, compiled 
from fome of the mott confiierable Grammars, and particularly 
adapted to Bythner’s Lyra Prephetica; allo complete Paradigms of 
the Verbs, and an e'eyaor Engraving of the Hebrew Alphabet, 
on a Scale of equai Parts, with the Radicals and Serviles at one 
view. Large vo. pp.so. 2s. Terry. 792. 
in this compiled Grammar, which is very handfomely printed, 

the paradigms feem to be fuperior to molt that are generally feen, 

The work is defigned for thofe who learn the Hebrew with points. 

The foliowing fhort advertifement is prefixed: § It may be fufh- 

cient to fay in recommendation of this Grammar, that it has met 

with the epprobation of fome of the fi. ft Hebratans of the age, 
who are in the practice of Rudying and teaching the language; at 
whofe reguefts, and under whofe niceft inveftigations, this edition 

has been brought forward, with every poflible corretion and im- 

provemect.” After fuch a politive declaration in its favour, fuftained 

by Hebricians of the fir/? rant, we hold ourfelves forbidden from 
adding any remarks, had we been otherwife inclined to have ha- 

zarded them. H. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 

Art. 26. Mifcellancous Poems, compofed by the Rev. H. E. Holder, 
of the I{land of Barbadves, from the Age of Seventeen to T'weniy 
Years. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1792. 

Juvenile attempts, as fuch, are peculiarly entitled to candour*; 
ang§ where there are any marks of taiie and fenfibility, it would be 
chorlith to withhold the mecd of praife. Severat of thefe {mall 
pieces (for they are by no means of equal merit,) may be read with 
pleafure, without recoilecting the indulgence due to che short ex- 





* We would not be underfload as withing to encourage every 
verfe-making boy and girl to print (as they too frequently do,) their 
callow performances. We have always declared againit fuch pre- 
mature publications; yet we mult allow that there are exceptions (0 
the rule, in this, as in ether cafes. 
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curfions of an unfledzed poet. We copy, asa fpecimen, the fol- 
lowing tranflation of “Gray? s Alcaic Ode, (Oh tu, feveri religio loci,) 
written on the Album of the Grand Chartreafe Monaltery: 
‘ Hail, Genius of this fclemn fcene! 
Whate’er thy name! (‘or furely dwells 
More than mortality within 
Thefe ancient folitary cells! 
Thefe awful rocks, thefe frowning fieeps, 
Thefe pathlefs crags, and thund’ring deepsy 
Thefe gloomy Groves’ eternal night, 
Some iacred prefence fure invite ! 


Such hallow’d forms alone we fee, 

In Nature’s wild phantaftic road; 

For ’tis her grand iespiie ity 

‘That marks a Deity’s abode: 

Not the vain fabrics of the Great; 

The proud Pavillion’s glitt’ring ftate; 
Tho’ Phidias’ hand, with matchlefs art, 
Its fculptur’d prodigtes tm part.) 


Oh! if this humble fong thine ear 
Approves, on my fequeiter’d head 
Deign, in the envy’d quiet here, 
‘Thy filent influence to fied. 
But fhould my harder Fate centroul 
This darling purpofe of my foul ; 
And, plunging ’mid the ftorms of life, 
My youth reluctant doom to ftrife: 


Yet may at leat my crooping age, 
(Cool’d every paffion in my breaft) 
‘* Find out fome peaceful hermitage,* 
Where the tir’d ‘Traveiler may ret: 
Where, free from ev’ry care and pain, 
Far from the noity waiks of men, 
Death may my weary eyelids clofe, 
in the foft arms of calin repofe,’ 
Among the original pieces, one oi the moll pleahng is a monody 
on the death of Sterne. EB. 


Art. 27. Female Ruin, a Poem. Infcribed to Sir William Doiben. 
ato. pp. 36, 28. Forfter. 1791. 
This moral leéture in rhime muft ave for its fuccefs, more cn 
the truth of its doétrine, than on the elegance of its poetry, E. 


as 


Art. 28. Ana Effay on Man; confidered in his Natural amd Political 
Statesof Government. Addrefied to his Royal Lughnefs George 
Prince of Wales. In a Scries of ipiitles. gto. pp.gr. 2s. 6d. 
Miller. 4792. 

The auch@r of this poem undertakes to give a concife reprefenta- 


tion of the Britith covernment. Its general argumen:, *s ttated by 

him fe! f 1s « that the free ri fe and prog eh Of Man’s aes of policy 

iprungy OM tae caierai exercife Of é€3eu i» aug (ni at the like fyftem 
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of the prefent Britifh government was rationally founded on the 
minds of men, in the earlieft ages, though not pra¢tically eflablith- 
ed.’—* The firft agent of every ftate,’ (according to this politician,) 
¢ isthe King. The firft neceflity of power gives life to the idea of 
aking and of government, like a foul coming into the body, and 
produces the fenfation felt of it in the people; whence proceed 
their confenfus and regulations afterwards of government; which js 
the firft government only altered. The King is the fource from 
whence it came, and to which, fooner or later, on all intervening 
occafions, it will revert, as by the people fe/t at heart. A good 
King is uncontrovertibly the beft government in the world; the 
next beft, is of a King the molt happily regulated to be fo.’ This 
writer has not a very happy method of expreffing his ideas in profe ; 
perhaps he may fucceed better in verfe; for he informs us that his 
eflays are written in a ftyle of verfe heretofore unattempted, and 
that it depends on its own originality. The reader will judge 
both of the perfpicuity and originality of the poem, from the fol- 
lowing extract in praife of the Britifh conftitution : 
‘ Britain—thrice happy ifle! maintains her throne 

By rules of policy, of three in one. 

In early time begun, to vigour grown, 

And to pofterity ftill ranning down. 

For whilft the ftream runs pure from virtue’s head, 

Nor, roffled, firs corruption in its bed, 

‘The falutary wave fuch health enfures ; 

The ftate in vigour to all time endures. 

Like heav’n’s great lamp, when firft it beam’d in birth, 

To light the dark inhabitants of earth, 

—Light! which their various walks of life diredts, 

Warmth! which from cold inclemencies protects,— 

Britannia rifes from the wife debates 

Of their felf-chofen, thrice-united fates. 

Where each fuftains an equal portion’d poife; 

They hold up liberty, the crown, and laws. 

But if the joint-depending balance fails ; 

Sudden, each throws the others from the f{cales. 

« Call’d by her kings, in felf-dependent ftate, 

Her triple-headed fenate takes its feat: 

Kincs, Erners, Commons. Freedom, laws, and pow’r. 

The work of ages! Guardians of this hour! 

From each the reit exiftence take and lend; 

Like moifture, air, and fire, they mutual blend 

In one great vote, to fome important caufe. 

Thefe life produce, and thofe produce the laws. 

This nice exertion of each leading part 

Plays back the life-blood to the nation’s heart, 

Virtue, its foul, the grand machine infpires ; 

Which, ftrong in judgment, moves to wife defires.’ 

A very accurate conception of the excellence of the Britith con- 

ftitution will not be eafily collected from thefe lines; nor, as far as 
we are able to perceive, will any very original conclufions, refpect- 
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ing government in general, be drawn from any part, or the whole, 
of this poem. EB.. 


Art. 29. Humility: A Night Thought. By Charles Philpot, M.A. 
of Emmanuel College 4to. 1s. Cadell. 1791. 

Though the author of this poem was rewarded with the Seatonian 
prize, we Cannot beflow on him unlimited commendation, In per- 
{fpicuity, the charm of good poetry, this production is very defi- 
cient : 

‘ Vifie Rectrcion in her folemn f{cenes, 

Unfold their portals; tread their long-drawn aifles; 
Their pillar’d heights, their fretted roofs behold, 
Their ftoried panes that drink the garilh ray 

And give the faint and martyr in its ftead; 
Paufe’mid their venerable gloom, and own 
Humicity herfelf inhabits there. 

E’en palaces, where grandeur proudly fwells, 
And with imperious domination awes 

Contiguous dwellings of uncrawned herds, 

More fimple as they itand, but more imprefs 

The rev’rend majefty that dweils therein.’ P.gy. 

What the author means by the lafl four lines of this extra&t, will 
not be eafily perceived, by every reader. The floried panes fwallow- 
ing the light, and then producing the figure of a martyr, is not, in oue 
opinion, a very happy thought, though a new one.—Why Humr- 
Liry muft inhabit temples, we do not fee. Spenfer, with more 
propriety, defcribes Humility as the Porter to the Hou/fe of Holine/s. Movoy. 
Art. 30. Humility: A Poetical Effay. 8vo. 1s. J.Evans. 1792. 

‘ Here let me find one friend and I’m content.’ 


Then thou fhalt be content, for thou fhalt find a friend in thy 
Reviewer, who will evince his friendfhip, not by flattery, but by 
telling thee the honeft truth. Thou art probabiy a good creature, 
entitled to refpec&t as a citizen: but it does not appear that the 
Mufes have been folicitous of thy acquaintance; thou hadf much 
better therefore fhew thy Humility in profe than in verfe; for what- 
ever truth there may be in the following lines, they can have little 
claim to the title, and lefs to the rewards, of poetry; and were 
therefore defervediy reje€ted by the awarders of the Seatonian prize. 


* But, ah! the faithful now are minifhed! 

The children of men have loft their hold 

On good and virtuous deeds, and o’er the earth 
The fafcinating paths of vice are ftrew’d 

With db/ooming flow’rs that ftink and are corrupt.’ 


I ride without a rein, fays the author of the Village Curate; this 
author might fay, J write without a fubje@ ; for hic et ubique would 
form a much more fuitable title to thefe lines than Humility. De 


Art. 31. Spring, in London: A Poem. By Hipponax. to. 
1s. Egertons. 

The revivefcence of nature, a theme on which ancient poets have 

fo much defcanted, affords no pleafure to our modern fine ladies and 

gentlemen ; 
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gentlemen ; Hipponax, therefore, very properly places the fcene 
of his Spring in London, and fings of Squires 
‘ Who quit the ruftic fcenes for {cenes far brighter; 
And jeave the flowering fhrubs to bloom alone ; 
uft fcrew their tenants up a little tighter, 
And the tir’d poft-horfe drags the load to town.’ 


He fatirizes the factitious life which our people of fathion, and 
the apes of our people of fafhion, lead in the metropolis, in a few 
ftanzas which have fome merit, and he offers the following mock 
congratulation : 

¢ Happy the Jand where women, ever young, 
For joys ftill varying ne’er lack tafte or leifure, 
Drefs all the day, and racket all night long, 
And work like horfes in the geers of pleafure.’ Moo y 


Art. 32. The Pardoner’s Tale, from Chaucer. By the Rev. Wil. 
liam Lipfcomb, Reétor of Welbury, in Yorkfhire, and Chaplain 
tothe Earl of Darlington. 8vo. 1s, Cadell. 1792. 

As this publication is part of a plan for rendering into modern 
verfe fuch parts of Chaucer’s tales, as have not hitherto appeared in 
that form, we fhall poftpone the more particular examination of the 
merit of this performance till the whole is completed; and hall 
only at prefent remark, in general, that Mr. Lipfcomb feems pof- 
fefled of powers of verfification which very well qualify him for the 


undertaking. ; 


Art. 33. Ingratitude: or, Naval Merit degraded. A Poem. 
4to. pp.32. 28. Printed at Colchefter; and fold by Scatcherd 
and Whitaker, &c. London. 

The borthen of this fong will eafily be inferred from the follow- 
ing lines prefixed as a motto under the above title: 


‘ In war, when Hawke and Rodney on the main, 
Humbled the infolence of France and Spain ; 

Our fafhionable boys, and Cheapfide fops, 
Smirk’d in the Mall, or in their mafters’ fhops; 
Each thing fill’d up in rank its proper place, 

And milliners in breeches ferv’d out Jace: 

Bat during peace, fuch coxcombs are array’d 

In uniform, and wear a huge cockade: 

Thus Shock, when maftiff: growl, will never fail, 
To run for fhelter to my Jady’s tail, 

Where till the danger’s paft, he fnug does lie; 
Then big he looks, and furious out des flie, 
Barking aloud, ‘* Where are they ?—Here am I.” 


The above fimilitude between our peaceable naval wazriors 
and the lap-dog Shock, is better conceived than expreffed; and in 
the poem itfelf, there is more evidence of feeling what we are very 
forry any of our naval protectors fhould feel, than of exalted poetry 
or refined fatire :—but to write poetry with harmony and corre- 
nefs, requires a mind at eafe, to iadulge the play of imagination : 


minds actually under the agitations defcribed by our beft poets, 
1 
would 
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would be unable to difplay their emotions fo pathetically as is done 
for them by thofe who only affume the charaéters and fituations, W 


Art. 34. Two Poems or Songs, one on Abdul Achmet, the late 
Grand Sultan; the other on Sir Jeremiah Tickle, Bart. called the 
Hatter’s Tale. 8vo. pp.24. 1s. Deighton. 1791. 

Thefe feem to be effufions of the private refentment of fomebody 
againft fomebody for ftealing his papers: but from the {pecimen 
here afforded of them, we fufpeé& the theft to have been kindly in- 
tended, in order to put a ftop, if poffible, to an inundation of son- 
fenfe. Be the cafe as it may, the whole matter before us is fo ora- 
cular, that we neither can nor wifh to comprehend the ftory. We 


have done what few befide us ever will do,—we have read it. NW. 


Art. 35- 4 Monody on the Death of Lady Arabella Denny. By 
John Macaulay, Efq. M.R.I.A. 8vo. ts. Dublin. 1792. 
The Mufe is here laudably employed in paying a tribute to the 

memcry oi a woman of exemplary benevolence, and the tafk is per- 


formed in a manner not unworthy of the theme. E 


Art. 36. Songs, Duets, Chorufes, &c. in the Operatic Farce of 
Hartford Bridge; or the Skirts of the Camp. Performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 6d. Egertons. 

The detached publication of the fongs in a dramatic piece is of 
ufe to fuch of the auditors as with to recolleé& and fing them after- 
ward. ‘The occafions on which they are introduced, and the mufic 
in which the words are conveyed, give to fuch compofitions their 
full effec; abitract thefe concomitants, and they are fubjeted toa 
trial, from which even the judges will ftep forward as counfel to 
difmifs them. If they ftand acquitted on the ftage, it is enough. 

We underftand that Mr. Pearce of the Admiralty is the author of 
this farce. 


Art. 37- The Fugitives: a Comedy. By William Roberts, Efq. 
Barrifter at Law. 8vo. pp.112. 2s. Stockdale. 1791. 
Some of the fcenes in this comedy are interefting and affecting, 
but they arife out of events which outrage all probability. Sir 
Samuel Sudden, and Virginia, are characters, the archetypes of which 
are no where to be found; we would not, however, extend this ob- 
fervation to Lord Landmore, whole virtues we believe to exift in 
nature: the principal traits of this character, Mr. Roberts informs 
us, were fuggefied to him by the fentiments and manners of the 
nob!eman (Lord Adam Gordon) to whom the Comedy is dedicated. 
Mr. R. {peaks of his performance with modetty, as * the amufing 
employment of fome leifure hours, and written without any view of 
its being extended beyond the narrow limits of domeftic entertain- 
ment;’ and, not having offered it for reprefentation, we conclude 


that he is not blind to its defeéts. Woo 


Art. 38. Poems on feveral Occafions. By the Rev. Jofeph Good. 
8vo, pp.62z. 18.64. Baldwin. 

If the author of this publication be fincere in profeffing to aflume 

ho merit from his pvetical performances, he will be the lefs morti- 

Rev, Dec. 1792. [i fied 
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allow him no high degree of praife. 


» 
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fied if he fhould find, as we ftrongly fufpec, that the public will 


LAW. 


Art. 39. Debates in both Houfes of Parliament on the Bill introduced 
by the Right Hon. Charles ‘fames Fox, for removing Doubts re- 
ipecting the Funétions of Juries, in Cafes of Libel: With the 
Queftions addrefled by the Houfe of Lords to the Judges thereon, 
and their Anfwers. To which is fubjoined, the Statute. 8vo. 
pp. 160. zs. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

This account of what paffed in the two Houfes of Parliament on 
the fubje& of libels, appears to be chiefly taken from the newfpapers. 


* Though we could have wifhed to have had a more correct and full 


report of the debates on a queftion of {o much importance to the 
freedom of the prefs, the prefent publication is not without its 
value, as it purfues, in an unbroken feries, that which would other- 


wife have been confufed in a number of loofe and fugitive papers. T 


Art. 40. Brief Dedu&ions from Firft Principles applying to the Matter 
of Libel: Being an Appendix to ** A fecond Letier to the Right 
Hon. Charles-James Fox,” on that Subje&. By J. Bowles, Eq. 
of the Inner ‘l«mple, Barriller at Law. 8vo. 6d. Whieldon, 
and Co. 1792. 

Inftead of * brief deduétions from firft principles,’ we ought, in 


_this title-page, to read ‘* brief dedu€tions from Mr. Bowles’s prin- 


ciples,”? &¢.—They contain, in neat and concife terms, the fub- 
ftance of Mr. B.’s former pamphlets on the fubjeé& of libel: See 
Review, New Series, vols. vi. and viil. 


Art. 41. The Rishts of Juries defended. Together with Authorities 
of Law in Support of thofe Rights; and the Objeétions to Mr. 
Fox’s Libe! Bill refuted. By Charles Earl Stanhope, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and of the Society of Arts, and Member of 
the American Philofophical Society at Philadelphia. 8vo. 
pp-164. 3s. 6d. Elmfley. 1792. 

_ We believe that the greater part of the arguments and illuftra- 
tions that occur in this animated defence of the rights of juries, was 
delivered by the noble Ear] in the debate concerning the law of libels 
in the Houfe of Peers. Some pointed obfervations are added on 
the very remarkable proteil of the Peers who diffented from the ma- 
jority that voted in favour of Mr. Fox’s bill. The conclufion of this 
pamphlet breathes a very high fpirit of freedom, for which we 
jincerely give the noble author full credit: 

‘ At fome period or other of our hiftory, every thing valuable, 
every thing important, in our form of government, bas been either 
annihilated or rendered ufele{s ; and every rampart againft tyranny, 
every defence of our rights, and all the out. works of the conftitu- 
tion, have fuffered a temporary overthrow, by the violent efforts, 
or artful defigns, of the enemies of public freedom. 

* One citadel, however, has withitood the fiege. One important 

fort has alone fuccefsfully refifted the attacks that have been made 

upon it: it has refifted for ages: it has neither been defiroyed 7 
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fap, nor taken by ftorm.—If, therefore, we are flill a free nation; 
if this kingdom is the richeft and the moft profperous country that 
at this moment exifts in Europe; we owe it to that ftrong-hold, and 
fortre/s of the people, to that impregnable GiBRALTAR of the Englith 
confticution, the TriaL By yuRyY. T4is is that invaluable dz/wark 
of liberty, which Parliament has lately protected, and will, 1 iruft, 
ever continue to proteét: at leaft, I fhall confider it as one of my moft 
eflential duties, to defend it fteadily to the laft hour of my life.’ od id ) 


Art. 42. Letter to Charles Earl Stanhope on his late Pamphlet re- 
fpefting Juries. 8vo. pp.31. 18s, Owen. 

Lord Stanhope has found a very angry, though we think not a 
very formidable, opponent in the author of this letter; who, it 
feems, is preparing a tract on the rights of juries, which heintended 
dedicating to Lord Stanhope: —but, in his advertifement prefixed to 
the prefent pamphlet, he obferves, with a fneer, that * as much of 
Lord Stanhope’s publication may, perhaps, efcape out of the mind 
of the public before that tract is ready for the prefs, it has been 
thought more expedient to publith the dedication by itfelf, in the 
name of a letter to his Lordthip, while the fubject matter of the 
book it treats of remains frefh in the recollection of the reader.’— 
The writer treats the noble Earl with great f{currility, and imputes 
principles and conduct to him which are dangerous to his country. 3 


Art. 43. A Loyal Subje&’s Remonftrance to the Right Hon. Lord 
Yburlow, upon the Report of his Intention to refign the Great 
Seal, 8vo. 6d. Debrett. 

The publication of this wife fubje&t’s reafons againft Lord Thur- 
low’s refigning the Great Seal, was unfortunately delayed till the 
event, which the writer deprecates with fo much earneftnefs, had 
taken place :—zbi omnis effu/us labor. We with him a more fpeedy 
delivery, when he next undergoes the pain of geftation for the good 
of the public. T. 


BOTANY. 


Art. 44. A foort and eafy Introdu&ion to Scientific and Philofopbic 
Botany, By Samuel Saunders. Small 8vo. pp. 107. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. White. 1792. 

This work is certainly all that it profeffes to be, and muft un- 
doubtedly be confidered as an elegant little manual. Of all the 
works that we remember to have feen, in any language, on any 
fubje@t, none can in the leaft be compared with Linné’s Philofophia 
Botanica. The fyftematic arrangement, the comprehenfivenets, the 
true ityle of definition, and the correétnefs of idea, throughout the 
whole, place it in the very firft rank of merit. Had Linné written 
ho other work, his name had been, neverthelefs, immortal. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder at feeing fo many attempts to transfule its 
pirit into our language. Mr. Lee led the way: Mr. Rofe, and others, 
followed ; and, though laft, not leaft in merit, as far as refpects agree- 
. ale manner, Mr. Saunders offers his mite. 

_ tt muit be imagined, however, with regard to all fhort and eafy 

introductions, whether in botany, or in other fciences, that what 

[iz they 
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they gain in brevity, they lofe in information; and what they gait 
in cafe, they lofe in complete and correc? knowlege. 

The principles of all {ciences are neceflarily a dry fubje&;—and 
he who would gain a ful! knowlege of them, maft have a mind proof 
againft the wearinefs of {uch purfuits. The mind of man was made 
active for this very purpofe, that it might furmount all difficulties 
which may obftruét us in our attempts to difcover our great Creator 
im all his works, and to afcertain the beft methods of relieving and 


comforting our fellow-creatures. 


Mr. Saunders’s work is dedicated to Dr. Smith, the pofleffor of 


the Linnéan mufeum. 


Good. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Art. 45. Synopfs of Britifh Birds. By John Walcott, Efq. gto, 
2 


Vols. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. 


White, Matthews, &c. 


Some years ago, the public received from this author a very 
fimple, but correct, and fomewhat elegant, attempt to delineate 
the Britith plants. A few numbers only appeared; and the defign, 
we know not for what reafon, was laid afide. It was a very fufii- 
cient and extremely cheap publication —It reprefented the objects 
principally by outline, and was calculated to have furnifhed know. 
lege to the pooreft ftudent.—We with that Mr. Walcott had carried 

,on that work, inftead of turning his thoughts to the one before 
us on Osnithology.—He tells us, that he has copied his figures 
from nature, and that the particu/ar merit, to which this work is 
entitled, lies in the figures being fa‘thful copies from nature, and 
that it adds a little to our knowlege of the manners of birds.—See 


the preface. 


Truth obliges us to be of a diametrically oppofite opinion; if 
attitude, as expreffed by the figures, is to be fuppofed a part of the 
manners. Good Sir, beat a pan, or found your whiltle ; your birds 
are all afleep.—We took your magpie for a water-wagtail ;—and 
we were in pain left your Jand-rail and f{parrow fhould tumble for- 


ward on their heads. 


‘There are plates of every bird mentioned in the work, A great 
number of them feem to be drawn from ftuffed fpecimens; whence 
they derive that heavy, fleepy appearance, of which we have fo 


much reafon to complain. 


The publication is cheap enovgh, and there is fome fimilarity in 
the figures, noc unfrequently a iriking one: but elegance 1s not 
entirely to be facrificed to pecuniary convenience: if the work be 
defigned principally for ordinary pockets, why are the common 
fubj-eis fo miferably reprefented, as the robin-red-breaft, the fpar- 
row, &c.? Neither do we fee what knowlege of the manners of 
birds, (rake the word manuers in what fenfe you will,) we fo parti- 


calarly leara from this publication. 
no chance of exhauttirg the fubject. 
it rs net a coloured woik. 


Ii may have its ule, buc ic has 
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POLITICS and POLICE. 
Art. 46. The Speech of the Right Hon. Charles fames Fox; contain- 


ing the Declaration of his Principles, ref{pecting the prefent Cri- 
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fis of public Affairs, and a Reform in the Reprefentation of the 
People. Spoken at the Whig Club of England, Dec. 4, 1792. 
8vo. 2d. Ridgway. 
_ This fpeech may be regarded as an occafional rehearfal of Mr. 
Fox’s political creed ;—the articles of which are in full conformity 
with the weil-known tenor of his general fentiments and conduct, 
both in and out of parliamene. 
The editor has added a brief account of what converfation pafled 
in the club, after the conclufion of Mr, Fox’s manly and eloqaent 


oration. 
*,* Mr. Fox’s fubfequent fpeech in the Houfe of Commons, on 


the Addre/s, is likewife publifhed, but too late to appear in this 


Month’s Review. N.- 


Art. 47. Anticipation of the Freedom of Brabant, with the Expulfion 
of the Auttrian Troops from that Country ; with fome Remarks on 
the future Extenfion of the French Frontier to the Rhine : invefti- 
gated according to the Principles laid down in the Works of Ge- 
neral Lloyd. Together with fome Military Obfervations on the 
late intended March of the Duke of Brunfwick to Paris. By Ma- 
jor George Hanger. 8vo. pp.67. 15s. 6d. Debrett, 1792. 
General Lloyd has written perhaps more pertinently on the fub- 

ject of invafions, and on the proper meafures for defeating them, 

than any other military writer in our prefent recollection, Major 

Hanger, ftruck with the force of his reafoning, has given extracts 

from his works referring to the ftate of Auftrian Flanders, which 

ferve him as a text to fhew how effectually the French and Fle- 
mings united may preveot any meafures that the Auftrians may 
take in order to regain the poffeffion of Brabant: as alfo to explain 
the advantage of this alliance for the fecurity of the French frontier 
on that fide. On the fame authority, he decides on the impra- 
dence of the Duke of Brunfwick’s attempted expedition to Paris ; 
of the fuccefs of which no perfon who had confulted General Lloyd 
could entertain any fanguine expectations. We fee nothing in this 
production, but a few remarks fufficiently obvious to any perfon 
having General Lloyd’s principles of attack and defence before him. 

We are, however, indebted to Major Hanger for one notable 
conceffion, the fincerity of which, as it is offered gratuitoufly, is be- 
yond a doubt: we rely therefore on gratifying him no lefs than our 
teaders, by producing it in his own words: 

* Great nations always act according to their interefts, and are 
not the leaft {crupulous of breaking treaties or engagements when 
they fee it is contrary to their intereft to keep them. Great nations 
have many individuals amongit them, who, as individuals, are men 
of the preateft honour and probity. But great nations (fpeaking po- 
ltically of them), are great rogues in their tranfaétions with their 
Datural enemy; fo are great minilters and great generals, although, 
in their private characters, ‘* they are all honourable men ;”’ but, when 
acting for the ftate, he that deceives the molt, and, by that deceit, 
Can gain the greateft advantage, has ever been accounted the moft 
able ttatefman and the greateft general.” 
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We dare not difpute the authority of a military man, refpeéting 
his own profeffion, nor yet his knowlege of thofe ftatefmen with 


whom he may be connected. N. 


Art. 48. Reply to the Examination of the Memortiat on the 
prefent S:aie of the Affairs of Poland; 1791. By the Author of 
the Memorial. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. pp. 87. 15. 6d. 
Robinfons. 1792. 

For our notice of the Memorial, vindicated in this publication, 

the reader may turn to the 8th volume of our Neaw Series, p. 354. 


The author of that work here replies to the objections which were 


raifed againft it by the Examiner. The chief point in difpute, is, 
the then propofed ceflion of Dantzig to the Prufians; of which mea- 


fare the Memorialift food forth as the defender; while his oppo- 
nent appears to have been in the intereft of the court of Peterf- 
burgh ; and to dim, no doubt, the defigns of that court, (fince car- 
ried into full effect, with regard to poor Poland,) were then well 
known.— The controverfy is now at an end,—gone ! with the liberty 
of that unfortunate people,—perhaps for ever gone! to the eternal 
difgrace [in the eyes of the philofophic and the humane,] of the 


neighbouring nations, who were unconcerned fpedators of the mot 


~-monftrous outrage againft the common rights of our {pecies, that 


tyranny could project, or violence execute!—but GENEROSITY 


never makes any part of ftate-policy ! 
There is one paffage in this very fenfible tra&t, which we could 
not help applying, as we perufed it, to a common, vulgar remark 


on the prefent deranged government of France ‘* There is now,” 


fay the tioughtlefs objeftors, ** no regular government, no law, no 

olice in that country.” To this exaggerated affertion, the follow- 
ing remarks, from p. 5. of this publication, may ferve as a reply, 
_though originally offered with refpe& to the ftate of Poland, during 
her late unavailing efforts to eftablifh a free and happy conftitution 


_of government: * The political exiffence,’ obferves our author, ‘ of 


every country, muft go before its civil. The firft and moft im- 
portant care of man is to live, to breathe, and to defend himfelf: 
he afterward thinks of his comforts and conveniences. What rea- 


fonable Being, having a houfe to arrange and furnifh, would not, 


an the very firft inftance, look to the /ecurity of what he was about 
‘to do, and provide himfelf with ftrong doors, and good locks ?’?— 
This is the language of common fenfe; which, though no /céence, 
is, as Pope has it, fairly worth the even. 


Art. 49. 4 Reply to Mr. Burke's Inve@ive againft Mr. Cooper and 


Mr. Watt, in the Houfe of Commons, on the 30th of April 1792. 
By Thomas Coopers 8vo. pp. 109. 2s. Printed at Mancheiter; 
London, Johnfon. 1792. 

_. The fubject expreffed in the title-page occupies but a very {mall 
part of this pamphlet, Mr. Cooper employs no more than four- 
teen pages in the vindication of himfelf and Mr. Watt, and then 
launches forth into the popular politics of the times; and, through 
the reftof his performance, difcuiles the fubjeds of civi] government, 
conititutions, reforms, privileged orders, &c. 
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Thefe matters are treated with much ability; though fome read- 
ers will poffibly be of opinion that the writer had no particular ca// 
to travel fo far out of the record, (as the law phrafe is,) as to touch 
at al! on fuch topics, in a publication which profeffes to have a dif- 
ferent object in view; efpecially as the author has not faid any 
thing very new, and as he alfo tells us, that, to fay what he has 
faid, he has * intrenched upon moments that fhould be otherwile 
devoted.’ 

Mr. Cooper tells us, that he is ‘ ferioufly and decidedly of opi- 
nion, that in the prefent circumftances of this country, no man 
can be juftified in going further than a complete and effectual re- 
form in the reprefentation of the people, and the duration of par- 
liament :’>—but though he thinks it would be practically wrong-to 
attempt an abolition of privileged orders in this country, yet he in- 
quires at length into the theory of thefe orders ; concludes, from 
his reafoning, that fuch difin¢tions are very pernicious in fociety ; 
and therefore fays, that he would give his vote for rejecting them 
altogether in the formation of a new conftitution, or torm of go- 
vernment. He attempts to fhew, that the inftitution of privileged 
orders has been the caute of almoft all the wars that have defolated 
the world ; and that thefe orders have introduced the grievance of 
ftanding armies, have given birth to other meafures deftructive of 
liberty, and have created an intolerable expence in every fociety 
into which they have been admitted. , 

In an Appendix, Mr. Cooper has republifhed his propofirions re- 
fpecting tne foundation of civil government, which were before given 
to the world in the Manchelter Tranfadtions, and accordingly noticed 
in our Review, New Series, vol. vi. p. 183. We here objerve, that 
Mr. Cooper has changed his opinion refpecting the right of fuf- 
frage. He would now no longer confine it within the limits of 
property, but would have it extended to all men without exception. 

We could have wifhed, for Mr, Cooper’s own fake, that he had 
treated Mr. Burke, in fome paflages of his work, with lefs afpe- 
rity: though it maft be confeffed that Mr. Burke’s own example, 
and his fhameful and intolerably grofs abufe of others, is an al- 
lowable excufe for fomething more than “ the retort courteous,” in 
his adverfaries ; though not a complete vindication of any degree of 


rudenefs. Pear 


Art. 50. 4 Rod in Brine, or a Tickler for Tom Paine. Ia An wer 
to his firft Pamphlet, entitled, The Kights of Man. By an Ox- 
ford Graduate. 8vo. pp.g6. 28. Stockdale. 

The Oxford Graduate has given us the choice of two titles to his 
pamphlet: but we are not fatisfied with either. It is neither rod 
nor tickler, It has not difpofed us either to laugh or to cry,—un- 
lefs it were now and thea to laugh at the author for his nonfenfe, 
or to lament our own watte of time fpent in the perofal of ir. Do 


Art. s1. Letter addrefjed to the Addreffers, on the late Proclamation, 
By Thomas Paine, Secretary for toreign Affairs to Congrefs in 
the American War, and Author of the Works intitled ** Com- 
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mon Senfe,” «* Rights of Man, two Parts,” &c. 8vo. pp. 78, 

1s.6d. Symonds. 1792. 

The proclamation iffued on the 21ft of May laft, and the ad- 
drefles produced in confequence of it *, which Mr. Paine confiders 
as having been furreptitioufly procured, he thinks had a tendency 
to prejudice the jury who were to decide on the profecution com- 
menced againft him for the fecond part of his Rights of Man +. 
One object, therefore, of this letter is, to counteraét that effet: 
but befide this, he treats, in his ufual bold manner, feveral topics 
of political improvement; and, among the ret, a parliamentary 
reform, which he feems to think would, in itfelf, fall thort of 
what this country requires: but which, he fays, inadequate as it 
would be, is not to be expected from the fociety who ftvle them- 
felves, ‘* The Friends of the People.” As a cure for all our 
grievances at once, Mr. Paine recommends a National Convention, 
-¥t needs no fpirit of prophecy to fee that, in the prefent tem- 

er of our countrymen, fuch recommendation is not likely to be 
adopted. There are, however, /ome things in the pamphlet which 


merit confideration. Peay. 


Art. 52. Thoughts and Inquiry on the Principles and Tenure.of the re- 
vealed and J/upreme Law, thewing the utier Inconfiftency and [n- 
juftice of our Penal Statutes, and the illicit Traffic and Pra@tice 
of modern Slavery; and that a Reformation is needful, where- 

in both fhould be abolifhed; with fome Grounds of a Plan for 
abolifhing the fame, &c. By P. W. Hall, giradiapoce S¥0. pp. 304. 

s. Boards. Ridgway. 1792. 

amar fubjects are treated in this volume, but in a manner 
fo loofe and declamatory as to leave only a faint impreflion on the 
reader’s underflanding. ‘The author iofifts largely on the iniquity, 
and on the mifchievous confequences, of the African flave trade, 
and pleads for its immediate abolition, and for the univerfal eman- 
cipation of flaves in the Britifh colonies, on the equitable principle 
of doing as we would that others fhould do unto us.—In regard to 
the Britith government, he cenfures, and certainly not without rea- 
fon, the feverity of our penal laws; he fpeaks of the praétice of 
punifhing men with death for offences refpecting property, as an act 
of idolatry as well as barbarity. ‘The proper and only effectual re- 
medy for thefe and other political evils, in our author’s opinion, is 
to found civil inftitutions on divine revelation, and to add the au- 
thority of the law of Mofes to every human requifition:—a plan of 
government which, among other objeGiions, would certainly be in- 





* The whole number of addrefles, fays Mr. P. were 320, which, 
on an average of 100 acdreflers to each addrefs, makes 32,000 
addrefiers. ‘fo procure thefe fignatures, fays he, it took three 
months: whereas more than 32,000 of the cheap editions of the 
firtt and fecond parts of the Rights of Man were fold in the courle 
of one month ; and this after the proclamation was iffued. 

+ This profecution, as our readers know, is now determined 
again Mr. Paine. 
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confiftent with the abolition of capital punifhments. On the cafe 
of Lord George Gordon he {peaks with great freedom, and main- 
tains that he ought rather to have been rewarded than imprifoned 
for writing the philanthropic petition for preferving the lives of 
men. With refpe& to religion, Mr. Hall’s account of his own 
principles is fomewhat fingular, * As a Chriftian, (he fays,) I 
would acknowlege myfelf to be an Unitarian in the fridteht fenfe, 
according to the well-defined doérine of the Athanafian creed.’ 
He expreffes apprehenfions with refpe&t to the Roman Catholics, 
which every one, who is well informed concerning the prefent ftate 
of religious and political opinions, muft fee to be wholly without 
foundation. On the whole, though this author may have fome 
right to the praife of good intention, we cannot think him entitled 
to that of fuccefsful execution. E ‘ 


Art. 53. Modern Madmen; or, the Conftitutionalifts diffected. By 
Sclomon Searchem, Efq, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Symonds, &c. 1792. 
The following addre/s is prefixed to this re-publication : 


‘ To the Pusutic. 

‘ This pamphlet was originally publifhed with the Title of 
«© Crowns and Sceptres ufelefs Baubles,” &c.; but the tendency of 
it havin been miltaken, from the equivocal nature of its Title, the 
foregoing has been adopied as more declaratory of the tenets it con- 
tains.’— Our account of this piece, under its firft (very unfuitable) 
title, appeared in the Review for June lalt, p. 231.—Perhaps the 
author found many readers too ready to agree to the propofition 
implied in his frf title,—which was by no means what he intend- 
ed. It was carrying the joke too far. 


Art. 54. 4 Letter to the K***, relative to an immediate Declara- 
tion of War againft France. 4to, pp. 12. 6d. Bew. 1792. 
This public, not (we prefume) privy counfellor, being extremely 

apprehenfive of the bad confequences to shis country, fhoald the 

French Revolution finally fucceed, preffes his Majefty to an imme- 

diate declaration of war againft France; which meafure, he doubts 

not, would be fo highly grateful to every Briton, that their fwords 

would inftantly leap from their fcabbards, in vindication of fuch a 

meafure. It may be fo; for who will an{wer for the extravaganza 

of the times ?—but, ftill, we think there are a VERY GREAT num- 
ber of our countrymen who will not be {fo eager as this advifer of 

Royalty feems to be, to deluge the earth with human blood, by a 

hafty interference in the affairs of another nation. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 55. Some Tranfa&ions between the Indians and Friends in 
Penfylvania, in 1791 and 1792. vo. 2d. Phillips, 

This tract affords a ftriking inftance of the happy effects of peace. 
able demeanour, and integrity of conduét, as exemplified in the 
amicable intercourfe between the Pennfylvanian Quakers, and the 
neighbouring Indians, from che firit fectlement of the former, in 
the wilds of America, under William Peon, down to the prefent 
time. We here fee a chief of the Seneca Indians reforting to Phi- 
ladelphia, 
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ladelphia, to defire that fome children of their tribe might receive 
the benefit of civilized education among the friends, His addrefs 
to them, on this occafion, merits our attention: ‘* BrorHers, we 
have too little wifdom among us, we canno: teach our children 
what we perceive their fituation requires them to know, and we 
therefore afk you to inftru& fome of them; we with them to be ine 
firuéted to read and to write, and fuch other things as you teach 
your own children: and efpecially to teach them to love peace’ &e,. 
—There are feveral other paragraphs in the fpeech. It is almof 
needlefs to add, that this requeit met with the full comp!iance of 
the good people to whom it was addrefied; and of the beneficial 
tendency of this Jaudable tranfaction, there can be no doubt. O! 
THAT ALL THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH WERE QUAKERS! 


firt. 56. A Letter to the Dean of Lincoln, concerning tithes. By a 
= Member of the Church of England. 8vo. pp.33. 1s. Ro- 
binfons. 1792. 
This letter contains a calm expoftulation with the cean of Lin- 
coln on the fubjeét of tithes, occafioned, as we underftand, by the 
revalence of litigious claims of them in that diocefe. The au- 
thor offers the following points to the dean’s confideration : 


« That the poffeffion of the a/o/e of the tithes by the clergy, zo their 
own feparate ufe, appears to have been obtained by improper means, 
and this poffeffion confirmed by length of time and forbearance on the 
part of the laity. And that thefe claims are fet up, not by the’ 
moft worthy and confcientious, but generally by thofe, who are in’ 
juftice and wpon the principle of quid pro quo, much better intitled 
to an abatement, than avgmentation of their revenue; when itis 
confidered too—shat uthes, retaining their name, hawe changed their 
nature, the tenth part in many cafes having become the fitth or fourth 
and fometimes the half part. 

‘ —shat what are called predial tithes, are now in fa perfonal 
tithes, the earth in confequence of per{onal fkill, perfonal expence, 
pesfonai labour, producing fix or /evenfold more, than it would do, if 
left to its natural powers; as it was in a great measure, when tithes 
were firft imposed in this kingdom. 

‘ —zthat perfonal tithes have always been fo odious and hurtful to 
induftry, that the clergy have been forced to abandon them ; indeed they 
have never been ¢fiablifoed in Kugland, but by cuftom in particular 

laces. 
‘ —that in many cafes, the laity have no recompence, but what is 
called the duty, performed by a curate with fuch a fcanty allowance, 
that he can hardly keep bim/elf decently, much lefs exercife hofpitality or 
charity. 

‘ —that in other cafes the clergyman fets a bad example, altho’ bis 
title to any thing is for a good one. 

‘ —andlafily,that THE CONDUCT OF THE CLERGY, 1S SAID TO 
BE ONE GREAT CAUSE OF THE INCREASING INFIDELITY, AND 
LICENTIOUS MANNERS OF THE TIMES: 

‘ When all this is confidered, can it be wondered at, that the laity 
pay their tithes grudgingly, and entertain unfavoarable opinions of 


their teachers ?’ 
In 
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In the courfe of his letter, he prefumes to remind the clergy of 
their profeffional obligations: but this is futile, in an ave when all 
thefe obligations are refolved into what they term doing duty on 
the ftared public occafions. The old-fathioned grave muiniiters of 
the gofpel are all gone to the enjoyment of their mafter’s kingdom ; 
and are fucceeded by a newrace who fet up and claim the two- 
fold diftinfion of Gentry and Clerg,; men who leave their 
clerical character in the veftry in the fulds of their furplice ; 
and who ftep forth gentlemen of the world, to the extent of the 
mode, until they have occafion for the furplice again. Is this mifre- 
prefentation in a general view? Let all who ferioully read the gof- 
pel, decide; and if it be, let us meet the juft fate of all calumni- 
ators! We neverchelefs truft and know that there are [till fome noble 
exceptions: but we are noi now in fearch of exceptions, nor are 
they in the leaft affected by any thing here faid, excepting infer- 
ences to their juft credit. 7 


Art. 57. A Review of the Reigns of George I. and II. Dedicdted 
by permiffion to tne Countelsof Marchmont. By a Lady. i2zmo. 

2 vols. pp.130. ineach. 6s. fewed. Law. 1792. 

This lady introduces herfelf to her readers with the enfuing 
addrefs:—* Thinking the following theets demand fome introduc- 
tion to the public, to whom the author is entirely unknown, how | 
fhall fucceed, fome future period muit determine. I have not the 
vanity to fuppofe they will pafs without criticitm, though I hope 
not too fevere: I have merely endeavoured to fhew my readers the 
benefit of the Hanoverian fucceffion, and the obligations this nation 
‘owes to the reigning family.’ 

In reviewing the production of a lady who appears before the 
pub:ic under the patronage of a titled dedicatee, and of a refpecta- 
ble lift of fubfcribers, we would not be fevere.: but as we fhould 
ever be jult, we muft obferve, that thisefair Reviewer, either over- 
rated her talents, or was ill-adwifed. by fome partial friend, when 
fhe ftepped into the important province of bifto:ical writing. The 
work is fo defective in materials, and, where it appears moft original, 
is fo inaccurately expreffed, that we can fee no profpeé of its falva- 
tion, unlefs, in return for the homage which the author has paid to 
the illuftrious houfe of Hanover, it fhould be fcreened from the 
fhafis of criticifm behind the fhield of royal favour: —which, in fome 
refpeéts, may be juftly merited. kK. 
Art. 58. Curtius refcued from the Gulph; or, the Retort Courteous 

tothe Rev. Dr. Parr, :n Anf{wer to his learned Pamphlet, intitled 

‘* A Sequel,” &c. 8vo. pp.43. 18. Hookham. 

Rich men often throw away their money, and {cholars are fome- 
times obferved to be equally lavifh with their learning. An inftance 
of the latter kind we have now before us; where, though much 
erudite fmartnefs is diiplayed, yet Curttus is not in the leaft refcued 
from the gulph, and the only object of he pamphlet feems to be to 
play off a little raillery on Dr. Parr, for the unneceffary difplay 
of ancient literature in his controverfy with Mr. Curtis, and tocon- 
vince him that he is not the only {cholar in the world, to whom 
Latin 
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Latin and Greck are no more difficile, 


Moo-y: Than to a blackbird ’tis to whiffle. (Hup1eras.) 
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his tract appears, by fome expreffions which occur, to be the work 
of Mr. Curtis; but we have fome doubt whether it be the produdtion 
of that gentleman’s pen. The following extra&, from the ferious 
expoitulatory paragraph at the end of the pamphlet, may be feledt- 
ed as a {pecimen: 

* Having commenced with a preface, that Cicero might have been 
proud to own, you proceeded to petulancies that Zoilus would 
have been afhdmed of ; this was intemperate: you drew out your 
whole artillery againft a cottage, that you might have walked into 
unarined ; this was \mpolitic: you made that a conteft of quota- 
tions, which a little common fenfe and common Englifh might have 
fertled without any conteft whatever; this was unworthy of you: 


. pur frivolous difpute by your management of It became—viriguy 
*Royw» xoovbasorc VELHY y ox aApay vi masutissa—You levelled your guo- 


tations at me_with an air of infult, which you ftrove to make as 
galling as you could by tricks and quirks of the pen, which a 
icholar fhould have been afhamed of ; aiming to publifh my igno- 
rance, you expofed your own ill-nature. Quotations are at beft a 
poor pedantic fhift ; a margin ‘may be filled at a very eafy rate, 
and you, who are fo well qualified to write what.others may quote, 
fhould have difdained to charge with any weapons but your own. 
When you exchange your golden armour for the rutty worn-out 
leavings of the ancients, you make as bad a bargain as Glawcus did 
with Dicmed; nay, you do worfe, inflead of ftanding foremoft in 
the fight, you become a mere follower of the camp, a pillager of 
the field of battle, a gleaner of the fragments and fplinters, which 
the nobler combatants have left as plunder to the idlers in the rear. 
« So much for your ox uate inmcoaas2 (your bigh-prancing words :) 
they are now fairly liquidated. 
Fam fumus ergo PARES. 
Exit CURTIUS.’ py 


Art. 59. 4 Letter to a Member of Parliament on Mail Coaches, 
By Thomas Pennant, Efg. 8vo. pp.34. Is. Faulder. 


1792 
Mr. Pennant, whofe refidence is in the county of Flint, finding 


» the mail coaches injurious to bis neighbours by being exempted from 
’ 


tolls, while they are baraffed by the officers of the polt office, who 
oblige them to keep their roads in the beft condition, honeftly fleps 
forward to ftace their cafe to the public : 


« J will exemplify the hardfhips only in the country where I live. 
Other places equally remote from the capital muft come in for their 
fhare of the grievance: but they will fall under the common de- 
{cription. 

* Before the inftitation of mil coaches, two ft»ge-coaches ran 
through the county of Flint. And, were it not for an evafion, the 
change cf horfes beiween gate and ga:e in the Mofym diftri€, one 
of the diftrits principally aggrieved, e2ch would have paid forty 
pounds a year. ‘This unhappily was left unguarded in the aQ. BY 
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the help of that evafion, both together only paid that fum: and 
even that fum, had we not been deprived of it, would have ena- 
bled us to take up 800]. more; and given us the power of repair- 
ing every part of the road which was not unexceptionably good. 

* Many parts may have been allowed to have been indifferent ; 
but they were adequate to the ufes of the country, not only for the 
ufe of the farmers and the carriers, but alfo for the luxury of 
carriages. 

‘In this ftate they were found at the introdu@ion of mail- 
ccaches, Thefe foon occafioned the fuppreffion of the common 
ftages, and deprived us at once of furty pounds of annual income. 
In the year 1789, a perfon was fent from the General Polt-office to 
furvey the roeds. From his report, and by the orders of the Poft- 
office, indiéiments were preferred at the great feffions at Meld, apaintt 
the whole extent of road. in the narrow but long county of Fiat. 
In fome inflances, I fear the grand jury made a {train of their can- 
fciences in finding the bills ; for fome of the indiéted places were in 
mott admirable repair. But we were unwiiling to obftruc any ching 
that tended to promote the public good. 

‘ Fines tothe amovnt of 12001. were impofed on the feveral 
townfhips, many of which were very f{mall, and the inhabitants 
compofed of fmall farmers and labourers, poor and diitreffed to the 
highelt degree. 

‘ Two of thefe townthips had a great extent of road; and only a 
few labourers, and a few miferable teams to perform their ftatute 
duty. One of thefe townthips, terrified with the profpect of ruin, 
by the execution of the /ummum jus, performed twenty-two Gays 
duty upon the road, The other townthip had only a fingle farmer 
living in it, who performed a duty of twenty-eight days. 

‘ The vaft expences which che commiflioners had been at in the 
repairs of the roads, had a!mott exhaufled the credit, in fome to- 
tally; fothat at prefent 501. cannot be obtained for 4001. worth of 
our parchment fecorities. 

« At this period I was moved with compafiion at the complaint 
and diftrefles of the poor. This induced me to write my Circular 
Letter to the feveral grand juries of England and Wales, io order to 
induce them to unite in a common caufe. | bivth at my want of 
fuccefs, refulting from either ignorance of, or indifference to, che 
firft principles of fecuriry of property, I was fimple enough to 
think that the 1c of the caufe would have infured an approba- 
tion of my plan. Initead cf that, I am told, thatin fome places ic 
was even treated with rudenefs and contempt. I ventured even to 
write to two gentlemen with whom [ was not perfonally acquainted; 
they never paid the leait atrention to my leiter: they forgot my 
chara@er, and they forgot att own, 

* I cook the liberty of get ig my Circular Letter conveyed to a 
third gentleman high in office, with whom | was acquainted. It 
was returned with (written on acorner of it) ‘* Mr. Peemant is 
in the wrong, and | wiil have no concern io the afair.”” The 
gen:leman may be politically right; but 1 am confident that Mr. 
Pesnant is not moray wrong. 
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* There has certainly been a ftrong mifapprehenfion of my mean. 
ing. I did not intend the abolition of mail-coaches: they have 
theif objections ; whether we confider the barbarity with which the 
poor horfes are treated, or the very frequent deftruétion of the paf- 
fengers—our old ‘Zebus may have flain their thoufands; our modern, 
their tens of thoufands. I only wifhed that they, might not prove 
oppreflive to many of our counties, by caufes I have before men- 
tioned.’ 

No doubt can be admitted, that this exemption is of material in- 
jury to the toll revenues throughout England ; and, in the particu- 
lar inftance before us, the laudable remonftrance of Mr. Pennant 


certainly merits attention. 


Art. 60. 4 New ColleGion of Enigmas, Charades, Tranfpofitions, &c. 
izmo. 2vols. pp. about 100 ineach. 6s. 6d. fewed. Hook. 
ham. 1791. : 

Here is employment for idle beings, who would fooner do any 
thing than labour to a ufeful purpofe under the difguftful idea of 
bufine/s :—Time-killing, for thofe whofe time is worth nothing : 
Exercife for vacent minds, averfe from any ftudy that prudent motives 
point out to well difpofed ingenuity. 

EXAMPLES. 

¢ What is that which the Creator never made, forbade fhould be 
made, yet is made, and has a foul to be faved? 

© What was yefterday, and will be to-morrow ? 

¢ Which has moft legs, a horfe, or no horfe? 

¢ What is like a horfe’s fhoe ?’ 

Anfwers. ‘ A baftard.? ‘ To-day.’ ‘* No horfe has five,” 
¢ A mare’s.’! 

From the complexion of the colleétor’s preface, who appears to 
be a female, and from a lift of fubfcribers, we are led to believe 
that the publication is a friendly mode of conferring a pecuniary 
benefit on the collector; and, as fuch, we have no objeétion to it. 


Art. 61. Farther Objfervations on the Difcovery of America, by 
Prince Madog 2b Owen Gwynedd, about the year1170. Con- 
taining the Account given by General Bowles, the Creek Indian, 
Jaiely in London, and by feveral others, of a Welth Tribe of 
Indians, now living in the Weftern Parts of North America. By 
John Williams, LL.D. 8v0. pp.s1. 1s. 6d. White. 1792. 
Dr. Williams has already written An Enquiry concerning the firft 

difcowery of America by the Europeans*, in order to prove that there 

exifts at thisday a tribe, or tribes, of Indians in North America, 
who fpeak the Welfh language, and who are defcended from 

Prince Madog’s company, who failed Weftward about the year 

1170. Th. prefent publication is intended to confirm this opinion, 

by bringing freth atteftation to the exiftence of a numerous tribe of 

Indians in the Weltern part of North America, who ipeak Welfh. 

The evidence in fupport of this faét is plaufible? but if the exiit- 


ence of fuch a tribe be admitted, it may vot be eafy to prove their . 





* See Review, New Series, vol. vi. p. 468. 
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yelation to Prince Madog. Thofe who with to form a judgment on 
the merit of this inquiry, muft read Dr. Williams’s pamphlet. 
The author earneftly recommends a fubfcription, to defray the ex- 
pences of a vifit to the North Weft part of America, for the pur- 
pofe of afcertaining the fact in queftion. E. 


‘Art. 62. Ujeful Hints to Single Gentlemen, refpeXing Marriage, 
Concubinage, and Adultery. In Profe and Verfe. With Notes, 
Moral, Critical, and Explanatory. By Little Ifaac. 8vo. pp. 52. 
is. Brewman. 1792. 

Though the defign of this compilation be evidently of a moral 

nature, we can fay little in behalf of the execution. N. 


Art. 63. Thoughts on the ProduGion and Formation of Animal Bo- 
dies, &c. with the natural Caufe of the Recovery of Perfons ap- 
parently dead by drowning ; and many other Things worthy of 
Notice. By Jofeph Taylor. 8vo. pp.44. Printed at Whitby. 1791. 
In ‘an addrefs to the Monthly Reviewers,’ Mr. Taylor urges 

the hardfhip of his cafe; having been excluded from the fociety of 

Quakers for publifhing this pamphlet by fab{cription. He feems to 

think his fufferings far from ended; dreading the operation of our 

torturing engine; in fine, he looks forward for quiet only * at that 
port of fafety, and haven of reft, even the manfion of blifs:— 
there criticifm and excommunication will be no more!’ Why 
fhould we heap the meafure of his puoifhment, when it is already 
overflowing ? His crime has been purfued with fufficient vengeance 
without the addition of our anathema. O. 
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Art. 64. Siglarium Romanum, five explicatio, &c. i.e. An Expla- 
nation of the Abreviations and Letters found on the Marbles, 
Stones, and Coins, as well as in the Writings and other Remains 
of ancient Romans, digefted in alphabetical Order ; comprehend- 
ing whatever occurs in the ancient Monuments themfelves, and 
all that has hitherto been publifhed on that Subject by the learn- 
ed. By John Gerrard, a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
gto. pp.654. 11. 1s. boards. Dilly, &c. 1792. 

This very ufeful work, which was much wanted, is elegantly and 
correctly printed, and muft be a valuable prefent to thofe who are 
employed in the ftudy of Roman Antiquities, as well as occafional- 
ly ufeful to all readers of the claflics. The nature of our under- 
taking does not admit of our exhibiting, with convenience, a f{peci- 
men of this performance ; nor would an extra@ afford any enter- 
tainment. We therefore fhall only add that Mr. Gerrard appears 
to have beflowed great and laudable induftry in executing his labo- 
rious tafk. Gils: 
Art. 65. 4 Second Volume of Curious Anecdotes, Bons-Mots, and Cha- 

raderiftic Traits. By the Rev. J. Adams, A. M. 12mo. 

pp.417. 4s, fewed. Kearfley. 1792. 

To this vol. the following advertifement is prefixed: * As the 
volume of Anecdotes lately publifhed* by the author, has been ho- 
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_* A new edition cf the former volume, enlarged, has been pub- 
lithed, price 4s. 
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novred with the approbation of the bef judges, he begs leave to lay 
before the publica new /ele@ion of a fimilar nature, which he flat. 
ters himfelf will be equally inftructive and entertaining.’ 

_ Taking it for granted that by ‘ belt judges,’ the author means 
vus, we can do no jefs than make our beft bow in return, and re. 
commend this volume, as we did the former : —See M. R. vol, 81, 


| p- 466. 

| THEOLOGY and POLEMICS, 

: Art. 66. Tavo Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church at Wore 
; cefter, before the Judges of Affize, on the 11th of March and the 


22d of July 1792. By the Rev. Robert Lucas, B. D. Reétor of 
Ripple. 8vo. pp.69. 1s. 6d. Robfon, 1792. 

; Having made fome curfory obfervations on the importance of 
uniting the authority of religion with that of civil law, the preach- 
er, in order to illuftrate the remark, that univerfal liberty is no- 
thing better than oniverfal mifery, refers to the prefent ftate of 
France, and defcribes it as a fcene of general confufion and out- 
rage ; where felf-created rulers are embarraffed by the folly and 
phrenzy of their own decifions, and where portentous horrors hang 
ever their indilcretions, As a contraft to this picture, he reprefents 
the excellence of the Britihh conftitution, both in its ecclefiattical 
and civil eftablifhment. ‘The neceflity of public inflrution, the im- 
- probability that profer public initructors would be provided without 
an eftablifhed church; the expediency of not intrufting the people 
with the choice of their own miniiters ; the value of the triple form 
and nature which our legiflative and governing pewers pollefs; the 
fecurity and permanency which arife from the mutual jealoufy of the 
three conflituent parts; the freedom and happinefs amfing from the 

nature and execution of our-laws; and the folly and malignity of 
atrempting to overturn this conftitution, are the principal topics. 
As the picture of France is, perhaps, much overcharged with fhade, 
fo that of this country is certainly too highly illuminated. We 
ought neither to judge of the one country by what é és in the mo- 
ment of concuflion, without confidering what it may éecome when its 
freedom is eftablifhed ; nor of the other, by what it might be if its 
theoretical conftitution were completely realized, without confider- 
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Art. 67. The Dodrine of the Holy Trinity fated from the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Tefiament. ‘wo Sermons preached before the 
Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Peter’s, Feb. 6, 1791. By Joha 
Eveleigh, D. D. Provoft of Oriel College, and Prebendary of Ro- 

‘y chefter, 8vo. ss. Rivingtons. 

Dr. Eveleigh’s object in thefe fermons is, to offer a diftind ftate- 
ment of what he couceives to be the {criprure account, firlt, of the 
“Son; fecondly, of the Holy Ghoft; and thirdly, of the one God- 
head of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoit. He prefaces his inquiry 
by remarking, that * Chriflianity means to att by rational and not 
by campulfive motives; and that we need not ferurle to apply this 
maxim to its myfterious doftrines.’ The reasons which Dr. Eveleigh 


acduces for the faith that is in him (1 Peter, iii, 15. the text,) are 
founded 











ing whatit really is in the prefent flate of its adminiftration. E. 
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founded on the language of {cripture: but he does not critically 
examine it, nor meet the objections which, by different tranflations 
and comments, have been urged again the orthodox faith. The 
common verfion, for inftance, of John, iii. 13. is employed by Dr. E. 
wi:hout intimating that it was capable of another: but might not 
) dy é 7a tea with as much reafon be rendered ‘* who was in 
heaven,” as John, ix. 25. drs rvpAos wy ts tranflated, ‘* that whereas 
I was blind?” 

Thefe fermons may be perufed with different convictions: but all 
mult allow, whether they are convinced by them, or not, that the 
reacher has exhibited his arguments like a true Chriftian reafoner, 
with the difpofition which is enjoined in the words immediately 
following the text, namely, ‘* with meeknefs and fear.” Moo.y. 


Art. 68. Sermons on feveral Subje@s: By John Pilkington Morgan, 
M. A. late Vicar of Hitchin, Herts; formerly Fellow of ‘[ri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 12mo, 2 Vols. 8s. Boards. Ri- 
vingtons. 

‘ The following fermons, publifhed* for the benefit of the au- 
thor’s family, were never adapted by him for the prefs, nor indeed 
compofed with any fuch view. It is hoped therefore, that the can- 
dor of criticifm will overlook, or at leaft pardon, the inaccuracies 
it may difcover, and not try the following pages by thofe rules 
which are ufually and juftly applied to works pablifhed durtiog the 
life, and with the corrections, of their author.’ 

Hf ADVERT. prefixed. 
The volumes contain twenty fermons on practical fubjects. The 

author and his conneétions are totally unknown to us: but we ever 

with jto fpeak tenderly and favorably of publications of this kind. 

The difcourfes, however, are not of that fort which need any great 

apology. We have obferved in them little to ceafure, and mucho , 

approve. H. 

Art. 69. Explanation of the Catechifm of the Church of Enpland ; 

¢ for the Ufe of Sunday Schools: By William Coxe, M. A. Retor | 
of Bemerton, and domeftic Chaplain to the Lord Bithop of Sa- 

lifbury. i1zmo, 6d. Cadell. 1792. 

To this performance is prefixed the following advertifement:— 
©The author of this little work, having, with the aid of his pa- 
rifhioners, eftablifhed Sunday-fchools in his parifh, was defirous of 
procuring an explanation of the catechifm, which might be read by 
the children, and given to them when they quitted the fchool: but 
having found none which he thought fufficiently plain, clear and | 
fhort, he drew up the following explanation, in which he endeavoured: 
as far as lay in his power to unite thofe requifites; and he now 
Bives it to the public with a defire of fupplying what, from his 
Own experience, he found to be very much wanted for the ufe of 
Sunday Schools.’ It is farther added, that Pearfon on the creed, 
Barrow cn the ten commandments and Lord’s prayer, Clarke’s ex- | 
pofition, Ward’s commentary, and Secker’s le@ures on the cate- 
chifm, are the books which he has principally confulud. ‘I'he 
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author feems to have given a commendable attention to the fabje@, 
and his little publication will, no doubt, afford affiftance to thofe 
who wifh to employ this mode of inftruéting children. Few 
formularies are free from objeCtions: intelligent men generally find 
themfelves perplexed with fome parts of shat which is here illuf- 
trated; and fo, probably, is the prefent writer; though he paffes 


over the difficulties without any fuch intimation. H. 


Art. 70. The Pre-exiftence and the divine Nature cf our Lord and Sa- 
viour Fefus Chrifi, argued from the collective Voice of Scripture, 
and the concurrent Voice of Reafon. By A.Moon. 8vo. pp. 36. 
Knott. 1792. 

From the above title, the reader mrght naturally be inclined to 


uWMbppofe that this author is a trict Trinitarian: it would, however, 


be a miftaken conclufion. Mr. Moon profefles ‘ to examine the my- 
ftical notions of the Trinitarians on one fide, and the lax principles 
of the Socinians on the other.” Between both he thinks the truth is 
to be found: he afferts the fupremacy of the One God and Father 
of all; he regards our Saviour as derived and inferior, yet poflefling 
unutterable glory and majefty communicated from the Father. One 
principal reafon which he affigns for his publication is, ‘ the revival 
of a long exploded opinion, that religion is above the underftanding 
of the vulgar,’ a fentiment which leads directly to fuperftition and 
popery, to tyranny, barbarifm, and heathenifm. If this pamphlet be 
not written by the moft mafterly pen, it, neverthelefs, contains a 


number of judicious reflections, and good remarks. H. 


Art. 71. Family Prayers for the Philanthropic Reform; with a fhort 
Catechifm, and an Addrefs tothe Children. By G. Gregory, D.D. 
‘Chaplain to the Philanthropic Society. 12mo. 6d, Johnfon. 
Of this fhort manual, it is fufficient to fay that it is very judici- 

onfly adapted to the good purpofe for which it is written ; which 


- Bias, doubtlefs, that of fixing moral and religious impreffions on the 


minds of thofe children who partake of the charity of the very 


laudable philanthropic fociety. E. 


Art. 72. Aa Inquiry into the Obligations of Chriftians, to nfe Means 
for the Coaverfion of the Heathens. \n which the religious State 
of the different Nations of the World, the Succefs of former Un- 
dertakings, and the Praéticability of farther Undertakings are 
confidered. By William Carey. 8vo. pp. 87. 1s. 6d. Printed 
at Leicefter; and fold by Jchnfon, &c. in London. 1792. 

This writer, whofe fincere intentions we have not the leaft room 
to fufpect, gives us a tabular view of the four quarters of the world, 
diftinguithed into the refpective countries, with the computed num- 
bers of their inhabitants, and their prevailing religions, to fhew 
how much of the work of converfion yet remains to be performed. 
He obferves, that the multitude feem to think ‘ that we have enough 
to.do to attend to the falvation of our own countrymen ; and that, if 
God intends the falvation of the heathen, he will fome way or other 
bring them to the gofpel, or the gofpel to them.’ Notwithftanding 
the cenfure which he paffes on fuch an opinion, it is on Ais authority 
that we are difpofed to receive it as found doétrine ; for he admits it 
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os *a melancholy faét, that the vices of Europeans have been commu- 
nicated wherever they themfelves have been; fo that the religious 
ftate of even heathens has been rendered worle by intercourfe with 
them 1” 

If it be really fo, and furely we have no reafon to fufpe& that Mr. 
Carey means to prevaricate with us, far better is the light of nature, 
as communicated to them by their Creator, than any light that our 
oficioufnefs difpofes us to carry to them: for he gives us a very 
curious fummary character of Chriftians of all complexions. 

‘ In refpeé& to thofe who bear the Chriftian name, a very great 
degree of ignorance and immorality abounds amongft them. ‘There 
are Chriftians, fo called, of the Greek and Armenian churches, 
in all the Mahometan countries; but they are, if poffible, more ig- 
norant and vicious than the Mahometans themfelves. The Geor- 
gian Chriftians, who are near the Cafpian Sea, maintain themfelves 
by felling their neighbours, relations, and children, for flaves to the 
Turks and Perfians. And itis remarked, that if any of the Greeks 
of Antolia turn Maffalmen, the Turks never fet any ftore by them, 
on account of their being fo much noted for diflimulation and hypo- 
crify. It is well known that mof of the members of the Greek 
church are very ignorant. Papifts alfo are in general ignorant 
of divine things, and very vicious. Nor do the bulk of the church 
of England much exceed them, either in knowledge or holinefs ; 
and many errors, and much loofenefs of conduft, are to be found 
amonglt diffenters of all denominations. The Lutherans in Den- 
mark, are much on a par with the ecclefiaftics in England; and the 
face of moft Chriftian countries prefents a dreadful {cene of ignor- 
ance, hypocrify, and profligacy. Various baneful and pernicious 
errors appear to gain ground in almoft every part of Chriftendom; 
the truths of the gofpel, and even the pofpel itfelf, are attacked, and 
every method that the enemy can invent is employed to undermine 
the kingdom of our Lord Jefus Chrift.’ 

This is clinching the nail indeed! yet who can refute him ?>—but 
the queftion is, Who then are the Chriftians required to undertake 
the converfion of the heathens, when the feveral denominations of 
Chriftians are fo depraved as to want converfion themfelves ?—There 
is yet a little flock, and here they are: 

‘If there is any reafon for me to hope that I fhall have any in- 
fluence upon any of my brethren, and fellow Chriftians, probably ic 
may be more efpecially amongft them of my own denomination. [ 
would therefore propofe that fuch a fociety and committee fhould be 
formed amongit the particular Baptif? denomination.’ ) 

Mr. Carey is liberal enough to wifh that other denominations 
would engage feparately in the work of promoting miffions ; for, he 
adds, ¢ there is room enough for us all, without interfering with each 
other :’ but if, inftead of genuine Chriftianity, (where is it?) we 
are to fpread our religious diffenfions over the globe, we may truly 
sepeat, after our author, that the religious ftate of heathens will be 
rendered worfe by an intercourfe with us ! 

Money, Mr. Carey truly remarks, will be wanting to defray ex- 
pences; and, to add to the contributions of the rich, he recommends 
congregations to open weekly fubfcriptions of one penny or more ; 
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and thofe who have left off fugar are invited to contribute their fay. 
ings in that article. 

This is a fpecimen of the pians formed by reclufe and well-mean- 
ing men, it rural retreats; and they are well employed: they 
amufe themfelves; and if one good hint can be picked out of a 
thoufand fuch fchemes, fociety will be fo far benefited by their 
Jucubrations. 


Art. 73. A concife View of Chriftianity: or, A thort Catechifm, 
explaining fome of the principal Doctrines of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion; fuited to young People; but principally intended for the 
Children of the Sunday-fchools. By the Rev. James Jarman, 
1zmo. 4d. Matthews. 1792. 

We hope that the numerous produdtions of this kind, which the 
Sunday-fchools have occafioned, may be fufficient to accommodate 
the variety of opinions and circumftances prevailing in the different 
places where this (as we trult, ) w/efu/ charity is eftablifhed. 

Mr, Jarman writes like a man who earneftly wihhes to affift in the 
forming young minds to piety and virtue.—Speaking of thefe infti- 
tntions, he obferves, ‘ it is pleafant to contemplate that men of 
different religions are friendly to this.’—We rather wondered at this 
expreflion,—which we confider as a vulgar kind of phrafe,—with 
ignorant people indeed very common,— but not to be expected from 
a clergyman and a fckolar.—The inhabitants of this country, we 
apprehend, are, in general, to be confidered as profeffing no other 
religion than the Chriffian, though they may vary as to fome modes 


and opinions concerning it. H. 


Art. 74. Two foort Difcourfes on the Lord’s Supper, and the Example 
of Chrift; together with an Exhortation on the proper Ufe of the 
ord’s Day. By J. Charlefworth, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 8vo. 6d, Jchnifon. 
1792. 

Art. 75. Sermon on the Duty and Pleafure of doing Good to our Fel- 
low Creatures. By J.Charieiworth, M.A. 8vo. 4d. Johnfon. 
1792. 

Art. 76.‘ Two Pra&ical Sermons on Private Prayer and Public Wor- 
j/oip. To which is added, A fhort Addrefs on the proper Manner 
of employing the Lord’s Day. By J.Charlefworth, M. A. 8vo, 
6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


As thefe difcourfes are of the fame character, we bring them under 
one view. This is not done, however, to intimate that we judge 
them to be of little value; for we think that few labours are more im- 
portant than that of preparing practical leffons of moral and reli- 
gious inftruction, fuited to the apprehenfion of the common people, 
and judicioufly adapted to improve their difpofition, and to influence 
their conduct, without leading them into the perplexities of contro- 
verfy, or inflaming them with the phrenzy of enthufiafm. Mr, 
Charlefworth continues his ufeful difcourfes with unremitting at- 
tention to propriety of fentiment, and neatnefs of language. The 
fort addrefs on the proper manner of {pending the Lord’s day 1s 
puslithed feparately. 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 77. On Eftablifoments in Religion and Religious Liberty. Preach- 
ed before the Univerfity of Cambridge, July 1, 1792, being 
Commencement-Sunday. By Robert Vhorp, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, and Rector of Gatethead. gro. 18. Cadell. 
Wisbin the compals of a few pages, Dr. Thorp undertakes to ex- 

plain the nature and extent of religious liberty, to prove the necef- 

firy of eltabliiments, and to thew the juilice and expediency of the 
teft-laws for their fecurity.. He argues with great moderation, and 
we believe he means to argue with fairnefs: but we muft ‘be 
ingenuous enough to coofefs, that he appears to us not to reafon 
with that logical precifion and difcrimination, which are neceflary 
to convince the philofophical reaser. He does not diftingu:fh be- 
tween the effablifoment of religion, and a religious efablifoment. It 
may be deemed wile in a itate to promote the inculcation of reli- 
gious principles, becaufe they are the firmett balis of focial virtue: 
yet it does not hence follow that eee _ 

All Dr. Thorp’s argumen:s, therefore, brought to prove 
the beneficial influence of religion on focietv, taken fiom a genéral 
view of its nature, do not evince the necellity of dittinguifhing any 
one particular fyftem of it, unlefs it can be demonftrated that this 
one is more conducive to virtue than any of the reft. 

After laying it down as an axiom, that * it is the firft public 
concern of every well-regulated government ta citablifh religion,’ 
and obferving that * moft Chriftian nations have agreed upon the 
expediency of making a permanent provifion for thole, who, fe- 
cluded from all fecular employments, are engaged in performing 
the offices of religion,’ he proceeds, indeed, to remark, that * if 
it be impoffible or inexpedient to extend this provifion to the various 
fefts into which a fociety may be divided, it follows, that a pre- 
ference mutt be given by law to fome particular fect :’—but we fub- 
mit it to. Ds.Therp’s confideration, whether, by this if, he has not 
taken for’granted the mott effehtial macrer of debate. 

We have neither time nor inclination to launch out into this dif 
coffion; Jet ic fuffice to remark on this occafion, that fince, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thorp’s own words, ‘ Religion (generally confidered,) 
fupplies the defects of human policy, by implanting a real principle 
of virtue in the heart, by correcting the inward frame of the mind, 
and by influencing the moral conduct from the correétions of ‘con- 
fcience, and a ienfe of the divine authority,’ the eftablifhed reli- 
seme fyitem fhould contain nothiog more than is requifite coward 
ecuring thefe important ends, 

On the fubje& of teft-laws, while Dr. T. confeffes that reftraints, 
without reafon, or any good end in view, would be violations of 
natural liberty, he contends that * religious perfuafions inconfiftent 
with the fafety of the ftate, or incompatible with the duties necef- 
fary for its prefervation, that religious opinions, xot immediately 
dangerous in ihem/felyes, if neceffarily conne&ed or ufually accompanied 
with political opinions, boftile to the eftablifbed form of government, 
are fufficient reafons for an exclufion from civil oflices,”: 

Though we would fay nothing in favour of doctrines evidently. 
Cangerous to the flate, we cannot avoid protciling againit that con- 
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firuftive treafon, by which fome religious doctrines are condemned 


as ufually accompanied with dangerous politicai fentiments. It is ealy, 
in this way, to impute to any religious opinion, a dangerous poli- 
tical tendency: but, in the court of liberal criticifm, this cannot 
pafs for fair and juft argument. 

Notwithftanding we objeét to fome of the reafoning in this-dif- 
courfe, our admiration and praife were not withheld from Dr, 
Thorp’s exhortation. It is, throughout, the language of a well- 
informed and truly benevolent Chriftian. 

* But the promotion of virtue and piety, the influence of the 
doétrines and motives of the gofpel over the lives and actions of 
men, are the mof certain and infallible marks of the rectitude and 
utility of a religious inftitatioa, However men may differ about 
the means, as far as thefe ends are attained, fo far the inftitution 
undoubtedly coincides with the intention of the author of our reli- 
gion. Let it be our conftant endeavour to preferve this diftinction, 
by exciting men to the praétice of juftice, fidelity, temperance, 
charity, and every good work, following after the things whith make 

or peace, and engaging all partes, by moderation and forbearance, 
by love unfeigued, by the word of trath, to unite in that univerfal 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity, which we are promifed it fhall in due 
time attain, when she kingdoms of this world /ball become the kingdoms 

of our Lord and of his Chrift; when the fullnefs of the Gentiles frall 
come in; and there fhall be one fold and one foepherd.’ Moo y 


Art. 78. Preached on Whitfunday, A.D. 1791, by Jofeph Holden 
Pott, M. A. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of St. Al- 
ban’s. 12mo. 6d. Rivingtons. 1792. 

An ingenious difcourfe, containing feveral good remarks accom- 
modated to the forms and times appointed in our eftablifhed church, 
and more conformable to the Calviniftic part of its articles than is 
often obferved. It is defigned as a fupplement to two others on 
fafts and feftivals; for an account of which, fee Review, New Series, 
vol. ii. p. 365+ H. 
Art. 79. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the 

Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 12, 1791. By 

feph Holden Pott, M.A. &c. 4to. 18. Rivingtons. 

he fame account may be given of this fermon as of other publi- 
cations by Mr. Pott. There is, perhaps, fomewhat more in it of 
priefhood and altar than a liberal mind, fraught with juft appre- 
henfions of Chriftianity, can altogether approve: but, on the whole, 
the difcourfe is a good one, and well adapted to the occafion. jf. 


Art. 80. Preached at the Opening of the New Ebury Chapel near 
Sloane-fquare, Chelfea. By the Rev. Richard Sandilands, LL.B. 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Vifcountefs Dowager of Here- 
ford. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1792. 

Perhaps the view in which religious edifices are reprefented in 
this difcourfe, may have too much tendency to encourage a fupertti- 
tious reverence for places of worfhip, as fuch. ‘ The houfe of God! 
with what awful reverence fhould every individual] approach an edifice 
dignified with fo facred an appellation!’ Such language, left un- 
guarded, 
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guarded, may produce, in weak and ignorant minds, a fuperftitious 
potion of the fan&tity of “ temples made with hands,” which this 
writer probably does not mean to encourage ; for the fermon bears 
marks of information as wel! as ingenuity; and the writer is careful, 
at the clofe, to reprefent a virtuous character as effential to the ac- 


ceptablenefs of religious fervices. E " 


Art. 81. The Qualifications of a Minifier, with fome Remarks on 
Public Teaching. Delivered before the Synod of Relicf, Edin- 
burgh, May 5, 1792. By James Dun, Minifter of the Gofpel 
in Kilfyth. 8vo. 6d. Printed at Edinburgh. 

In this difcourfe, we meet with proper inftrution, and a variety 
of juft and feafonable remarks. Mr. Dun, while he recommends 
other branches of knowlege, particularly infifts on Bidsical learning. 
On this fubjeét, he fays, * until more attention is paid to the Hebrew 
language, and to the ancient verfion of the Seventy, I defpair of much 
theological improvement.’—T here is fome pecoliarity of manner in 
this fermon, which, for the moft part, feems to inaicate in the preacher 
a maturity of judgment; but, in a few inftances, it appears rather 
10 difcover the piquant vivacity of youth; which he may, poflibly, 
have aflumed, the more aptly to expofe fome improprieties, or 
affected modes, which he may confider as gaining ground among 


the Scortifh preachers, , - 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


© To the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 


© GENTLEMEN, Dec. 13th, 1792. 
i‘ Byes a well-wifher to the reformation of liturgies, I was forry to 

find, from your Jaft month’s Review, that the word only-begotten 
is retained in the Neweaflle liturgy. Jefus Chrift is there flyled, God's 
wmly.begotten Son. | ; 

‘It feems to me to be inconfiftent with Unitarian principles, to 
underftand the word Jitera/ly; movoyems vio; being applied to Jefus mere- 
ly xat’ e&cyny, by way of eminence in a moral fenfe, as he was the 
only one of the human race, who had fulfilled the whole will of 
God, and had never at any time difobeyed him. In the epifile to the 
Hebrews, Ifaac is ftyled prcveyerng vos, the only-begotten fon of Abraham, 
though it appears from the Old Teftament hiftory, that Abraham had 
one fon before, and feveral after the birth of Ifaac; but Ifaac, being his 
firtt Jegitimate fon, has therefore the epithet moxyens given him. This 
inftance fufficiently proves, that the word sso%yem; does not always, in 
the Scriptures, /fridtly fignify only-begotten, even in the natural fenfe. 
In the cafe of Chrift, secroptmc, in the Unitarian acceptation of it, is 
wholly figurative. 1 believe St. John is the only writer in the New 
Telament, who applies the word seoryens to our Lard. 

‘ There is moreover, in my opinion, an extreme indelicacy in the 
ule of the word only-begotten; for though movwyenc, or unigenitus, may 
Pafs very well in the learned languages, yet the Englifh word, if it ex- 
Cites any idea at all, muft excite a very grofs one, and highly improper 
to be entertained concerning the fubjeéts to which it bas refpect. It is 
plain, the tranflators of the N. T. did not think it neceffary to adhere 
clofely to the etymology of the word seovyems, for it is feveral times ap- 
plied by St. Luke to different perfons, and is always rendered by the 
lanflators on/y, omitting the other component part. Having never — 
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the tranflations of Dr..Campbell and Mr. Wakefield, I do not know how 
thefe gentlemen interpret the word. As on/y begotten, when applied to 
Chrift, is purely metaphorical, and at the fame time is offenfive to de. 
licacy, I could with the word were totally dropped, and on/y fubfti. 
tuted every where in its flead. 

* In the Trinitarian worfhip, the words begotten and on/y-begotten are 
fepeated to difguft, and are there underftood /itera/ly, as is clear from 
the Nicene and Athanafian creeds, both of which I fincerely with at the 
bottom of the fea. 

* As to that moft uz-chriffian creed of Athanafiu:, I hope God will 
forgive me for having fometimes read it; and if good fortune thould ever 
make it neceflary for me to run over it again, I ftill rely on his mercy; 
for, bad as it is, I cannot think that the Supreme Being will regard the 
reading of it as a crime deferving of damnation. 

* Itruft to your goodnefs to excufe the trouble I have occafioned to 
you, and am, with the trueft efteem for your labours, 

* Gentlemen, &c.’ 

We heartily join with the writer of the above letter (who appears 
to be a clergyman of the eftablifhment.) in his difapprobation of the 
words ‘* only-begotten fon,” as applied to Jefus: but when, in 
page 292 of our aft month’s Review, we obferved that thefe words 
occurred in the fecond addrels of the litany in the Newcaftle licur- 
gy, we did not ex/re/s our difapprobation of them, becavfe we were 
where merely enumerating the alterations made by the Newcaftle 
compilers; never fuppoling that our readers would conclude, from 
our filence refpecting them, that we approved of all the alterations 
there noticed. We are happy, however, that this.»gentleman has 
furnifhed us with the occafion of undeceiving any reader, who may 
have erroneoufly drawn fuch a conclufion, | 

Our correfpondent will excufe our having omitted a paragraph in 
his very good letter, which particular reafons induced us to fupprefs. 





*t* The following note came to us without any fignature, and 
requires very little comment. « The remark on Crei/ade is jult. 

‘ In more than one * page of the Monthly Review for November, 
the combination of the Emperor, the King of Proflia, &c. &c. , 
againft the French nation, 1s called a royal croifade. An advocate 
for propriety of fpeech takes the liberty of fubmitting to the judg- . 
ment of the Reviewers, whether croi/ade may be a fuitable term, | 
the crofs not being difplayed upon the banners of the confederate 
armies, and there not being the leaft reafon to imagine that thefe 


monarchs and their partizans are influenced by Chriftian motives. , 


Croifade was an apt word for the expedition to the Holy Land, to 
which a few artful, interefted leaders prompted nobody can tell 
how many thoufand deluded men to make a military pilgrimage, 
and itis believed it was fabricated for its fignificance. Why then 
not coin the term coronade, as being truly expreffive of the Quixotic 
coalition of thefe wile and mighty pocentates ?? 





tS The letter from Sunderland is juft received, 





—— 


* We with that this correfpondent had pointed out the pages, a8 
we cannot turn to them without too mugh expence of time. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. 1. Di&ionnaire des Arts de Peinture, Scul, Ipture, et Gravure, &e. 
i.e. Diétionary of the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and En- 
graving. By M. Ware-er, Membs r of she Preneh Academy, 
and of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and M. 
Levesque, Member of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles 
Lettres, Affociate of the Academy of the Liberal Arts at Peterf- 
burgh. 8vo. 5 Vols. about 760 Pages in each. Paris. 1792. 


ISTORICAL and critical works relating to the arts are at 

once highly entertaining and ufeful. “hey intereft the phi- 
lofopher, as they fix his attention on the gradations of improve- 
ment, by which human ingenuity rifes from i? firft rude efforts, 
to thofe finifhed produé stions in whi ich the canvafs and the 
marbie feem to be in{pired, not on! 'y with IF fe and motion, 5 
even with all the complicated exprefhon of fentiment and paf- 
fion. They likewife convey ufeful infiruction, as they ‘not 
only enable us to form a more accurate tafte for the beauties 
of inaninyate nature, but lead us to inveftizate thole faculties 
and emotions which are peculiar to intelligent agents, and to 
compare the external expreflion with the internal caufes by 
which it is produced. Such is the advantage that may be de- 
rived from the publication before us, wh ich, though entitled a 
dictionary, is more properly a co NeAion of hiftorical and phi- 
lofophical diflertations on the principal fubjects relative to paint- 
ing, {culpture, and engravi ng arranged in an alphabetical 
orcer, We do not indeed think this the moft convenient form 
for a work of this nature, but we fuppofe that it was adopted 
App. Rev, Vor. ix. Ll in 
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in compliance with a fafhion, which has for fome years: paft 
prevailéd in France, of diftributing the elements of almoft every 
{cience into a lexicographica’ method. 

It appears from the work itfelf, as well as from the advertife- 
ment prefixed to it, that M. WATELET intended to write two 
dictionaries, the one practical, and the other theoretical and 
philofophical:. to the former he very frequently refers in the 
publication before us, but we know not that it was completed, 
though we believe that many of the articles written for it were 
inferted in the French Encyclopedia. Of the latter, the articles 
under the firft three letters were printed off, and a few others 
written, when a very fudden death put a period to the author’s 
labours, The manufcript was then committed to the care of 
M. Levesque, who, with the affiftance of fome other gentle- 
men, completed the original plan. 

In giving an account cf a work fo extenfive, and the feveral 
parts of which are fo various, it cannot be expected that we 
fhould enter into every particular fubje€t difcufled in it. All 
that we can attempt, is to afford our readers a general idea of 
the manner in which it is executed, accompanied with a brief 
view of fome obfervations, which may tend to illuftrate our 
judgment concerning it. 

On perufing the articles which were written by M. Wa- 
fELET, we may obferve, in brief, that he aims at great phi- 
lofophical accuracy. He inveftigates the general fenfe of a 
term, before he defcends to its technical application. He 
examines the compound idea which it exprefles, refolves this 
into the feveral fimple ideas of which it confifts, and traces 
thefe to the perceptions and reflections by which they are ex- 
cited, All this may be deemed unneceflary by the mere me- 
chanical artift, or by the fuperficial connoifleur: but it will 
render the work valuable to the philofopher, and to men of 
rea} tafte, who are defirous of regulating their opinions by the 
principles of truth, and of accounting for them te their judg- 
nient. 

In the article entitled Action, M. WaATELET, after ob- 
ferving that, however terms may refemble each other in figni- 
fication, there are none which are perfectly fynonymous, pro- 
ceeds to afcertain the difference between aéfion, motion, and 
expreffion, as applied to painting or fculpture. For this purpofe, 
he reminds his readers that there are paffions, or rather fenfa- 
tions, which, though they immediately produce neither action 
nor motion, have their characteriftic expreffions. Of this kind 
are dejeCtion, voluptuoufnefs, and melancholy, the expreffions 
of which, being paflive, arreft motion and {fufpend ation ia 
shofe who are under their influence. On the other hand, 
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fioures that are engaged in any violent bodily exertion, mi be 
{aid to have motion aud aGion, thouzh they are not affected by 
any of thofe paffions, to the external marks of which, the term 
exprefion is peculiarly adapted A.tion, he farther obferves, 
requires a motion of fome parts of a figure, without fuppofing 
that the whole changes its place, which is the idea fuggelted by 
the term motion. It is indeed neceffary in reprefenting the 
fironger paffions, that every part of the body fhould exhibit 
figns of that affection, which engrofles and determines the 
mind, whether the figure be in action or not. 

Thefe diftin&tions our author illuftrates by examples. He 
fuppofes a picture of what is commonly called the judgment of 
Solomon, in which the monarch is reprefented, feated on his 
throne, extending his arm to command the divifion of the in- 
fant: {uch a figure, even though the face were concealed, ought, 
in confequence of this gefture, to be faid to have adtion, 
though it could not with equal accuracy be affirmed to have 
motion. Again, fuppofe a woman repretented as rufhing for- 
ward to feparate two combatants, every part of her appears to 
concur toward the precipitancy of her courfe, and is drawn in 
that pofition which is requifite to the immediate effect of her 
intention, fo that the beholders are ready to imagine that they 
fee her change her place: fuch figure may move properly be 
{aid to have motion than aétion. 

The articles Art, Artift, Beautiful, Beauty, Charaéer, Gran- 
deur, and many other of the fame general clafs, which have 
M. Ware Ler for their author, are in faé& philofophical dif- 
fertations on thefe feveral fubjects. In difcuffing the term 
Beautiful, or Beau, he enters into much abftra& reafoning, in 
order to analyze the idea which it fuggefts. He obferves that, 
of all our fenfes, only two, fight and hearing, enjoy the right of 
diftinguifhing, by the appellation of beautiful, thofe objeés 
which afford them a peculiar fatisfaction: odours and flavours 
are never honoured with this title ; becaufe the idea of beautiful 
fuppofes the gratification, not merely of the external fenfes, but 
alfo of the internal perceptions of the mind, and of the affec- 
tions of the heart. When we fay that a colour, fimply con- 
fidered as fuch, is beautiful, it is not merely becaufe it gratifies 
the eye, but becaufe there is a fecret and fpontaneous affocia- 
tion with it of fome idea which gratifies the mind and heart. 
In fhort, the author maintains that exclufively of the gratification 
of the external fenfes, we can have no idea of the beautiful, and 
that this term ought not to be applied to objects purely intellec- 
tual :: but that, on the other hand, the perception of it implies a 
reference to the judgment and affections, which muft approve of 


the gratification of the external fenfe, and coincide with it. 
Lia | The 
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The articles written by M. Levesque are lefs abfra& than 
thofe by M. WaATELE T, but contain much Critical and hiftori- 
ca! information. Tis gentleman difplays great knowlege of 
antiquity; and has collected , from various writers, accounts of 
the cuffoms, d: relles, and ceremnainins. of the Greeks and Romans; 
with refpect to the former, he has avov edly borrowed ram ¢ 
from M. Barthélemy’s Travels of Anacharits. 
The following obfervations on dr. ‘pery indicate judgment 
and tafte: 
‘ Vanity is foad | of ona ment; true greatné fsis imple; and it is 


true gre stnefs which a god pointer fnould — fent: the phi fical and 
moral beauty of sa:ure conititute the objects of bis imitation. The 


¥ ’ 


perfection of art coniills in making a Helen, not rich, but beantifel, 
The lefs a figure ts ¢ harged with forerzn ornaments, the more beau- 


tiful will ic be, if i the ertift has true cenius. A beautiful woman, 
gre ceft ily clad in fimple brent fo wil! appear much more noble 
ja a picture, than if fhe ere beaded. with embroidery, gold, and 
jew els. vam times, indeed, we iee a king «ndeavouring to enforce 


his dignity by th ef ol ndour of his attire: bet, in the arc, the great- 
nefs of a kin g& CON nhitts in his perfonel majeliy, and .his it is which 
the painter muft endeavour toexprefs. Ahafuerus is iefs fplendidly 
adorned and attended, but he is infinitely greater, in the picture of 
Poulin, than in that of De Troyes.’ 

Under the articles Painter, and School, M. Levesque has 
eiven fhort but interefting biographical accounts of the moft 
celebrated artifts. As our readers may wifh to know what he 
fays of our countrymen, we fhall tranflate the paflage relating 
to them: 

A new f{chool is lately formed in England. Though yet in its 
infancy, it bas acquired reputation by its fuccefs; it deferves the 
pplaufe, and cught to excite the emulation, cf its feniors, becaufe 
itis ciftinguifhed by an attention to the no bleit branches of the art, 
excclience of compofition, beauty of figure, fublimity of idea, and 
trath of expreflion, It is hitherto known to us only by engravings: 
— artifis, who have feen the paintings produced in it, have affured 
, that fome of its mailers unice excellence in colouring with the 
mode fublime parts of the arts their colov ring is lefs glarin 
than that of the Flemith and Veretian painters, end refembles that 
of the Lombard fchool. Sir Jofiua Reynolds is well known by his 
difcourfes on the arts, and the print engraved from his picture of 
Count Ugoljno is univerfally admired, ‘the lovers ef the fine arts 
have elfo teen enabled, by means of prit ts, {0 wis fome eftimate 
of the talents of Meflrs. Weft, Copley, Gairfborocs gh, Brown, &c. 
Ic is faid that the Engiifh fchool has produced excellent painters of 
horfes. 


« In each fchool the diftinguifhing chara&ter may be traced to its 
caufe. In the Komao fchool, it mutt be afcribed to the excellent 
ecucation of its firit artifts, and the beautiful procudions difcovered 
amid the ruins of ancient Rome: in the Venetian {chool, to the 
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fplendour introduced there by the commerce of the Eaft, to the 


are sca of fettivals and maiquerades, and to other circumftances 
which obliged artilts to paint perfons magnificently dreffed : in the 
Dotch fchool, it may be attribu:ed to tne fphere of life in which 
their artifls chicAy converfi'd; they frequented mean pubiic-houles, 
and the work-fhops of the lower clafs of mechanics, where they faw 
vulvar groteique figures, anc were accutomed to the effect of a limited 
light, whether natur: oe r artificial, in Confined places. Beauty mutt 
contribute toward the character of the Evolith fchoo!; becaufe it is 
fo common in England, that it mutt continually meet, the eye of 
the artift. If = beauty be not exa€ily that of the ancients, it is 
perhaos not inferior toit. The Englith fchool will be ailtinguifhed 
by trath of expretlioa ; becaufe the liberty of the nation allows no 
reltraint on the nstural influence of the pafliors: and it will preferve 
fimplicity, and will not be perverted by theatrical affeclition, nor 
by the foppery of artificial graces ; becaule the Englifh manners 


themfelves retsin the fimplicity of nature 
‘ If we examine the portraits of Frenchwomen pester by French- 


men, inftead of expretiion, we aor find a forced tmite, in which 
the eyes and forchead do nor participate, and which exprefies no 
affection of the mind: but if we examine the portraics of Eng! ifh- 
women painted by Hnglithmena, we molt frequently di‘cern a n atural 
expreffion of countenance, that indicates the characler of the perfon 
reprefented.’ 

The article Portrait abounds with interefting obfervations., 
M. Levesque remarks, that, for many years after the revival 
of the arts, portrait painting was fo far from being confidered 
as a particular department of the profeflion, that moit of the 
portraits of thofe times were painted by artifts who excelled in 
hiftory. ‘Thefe painters furveyed nature in a manner not lefs 
fublime in the portrait, than in the hiitorical painting, and 
treated it with the ame freedom of pencil; if they made any 
difference, it contifted only in attending to thofe particulars 
which conititute perfonal refemblance ; for here, as in hiitory, 
they neglected thofe minute circumflances, which are noc f. 
fentialiy neceflary to characterize the individual. Portrait 
painting afterward feil into Icis able hands. it was moneda a 
particular branch of the preieifion, it was exercifed by artif 
who had devoted themfelves entirely to it, and whole ma hes rs 
had never attended to any thing eile, Convinced that they 
needed not that icience, which hittorical painting requires, they 
neglected the acguifitions of a liberal education. ‘heir whole 
aim was to defign a head with frigid correctnefs, and, as their 
Chief attention was applied to copy the diitinétions of the in- 
dividual, they imagined that they had attained their end, when, 
by tracing thele diltinctions, they had made a head trivially 
relembling the model. They did not even fulpeci that they 
had any occafion for the two eflentials of the art, character and 
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expreffion ; from a want of thefe, they fell into an error, 
which of all others is the moft deftructive of refemblance, and 
fubftituted heads without !ife, for an exa@ refemblance of the 
living. 

M. Levesque blames thofe portrait painters who beftow too 
much attention on the acceflory or epifodical parts of their 
pidures. As the principal intention of a portrait is to prefent 
us with the features of an abfent perfon, they conftitute the 
principal object of the pifture; and a judicious artift will not 
fuffer the acceflory parts to divert our attention, from it. If we 
examine the portraits by Titian and Van Dyk, we fee that the 
fubordinate parts are executed by a mafterly hand: but it is the 
head alone that attracts our attention, and we fcarcely obferve 
the other objects, unlefs we furvey the picture with a particular 
intention to examine them. To thefe judicious painters, our 
author oppofes fome more modern artifts, and efpecially Ri- 
gaud; whofe portraits, he fays, feem to reprefent perfons in- 
fatuated with their wealth, and who are ftudious of making a 
pompous difplay of their riches, becaufe it is only from them 
that they derive importance. 

After dwelling on the neceffity that every portrait fhould 
exhibit the perfon in the drefs and attitude to which he is moft 
accuftomed, M. Levesque obferves, that, though tranquil 
exprefiion is moft fuitable to portraits in general, yet, in paint- 
ing any celebrated perfon, it is not improper to exprefs a 
ftronger paffion to which he is peculiarly difpofed, or by which 
he may have been affected by fome important incident of his 
life. ‘Thus, when Julius II. ordered Michael Angelo to repre- 
fent him with a fword, he in fact directed him to give his ftatue 
a haughty menacing countenance. Thus alfo much applaufe 
has been conferred on the artift who reprefented M. De Lally- 
Tolendal as tearing with indignation the veil which covered his 
father’s buft. This expreflion might indeed appear enigmati- 
cal to thofe to whom the father and the fon were unknown, but 
it is explained by the memoir, in which is written, AZy father 
was not guilty. Our author, with great juftice, cenfures what 
may be called the mythological portrait, in which a perfon is 
reprefented under the character of fome fabulous deity or hero. 
Hie obferves that, if the painter copies thofe minute particulars 
which diftinguith the individual, he will reprefent neither deity 
nor hero, but only a common perfon ridiculoufly difguifed as 
fuch, » If he facrifices thefe particulars, in order to give dignity 
to his picture, he rifks the lofs of that refemblance which is ef- 
fential toa portrait. If he endeavours to fteer between thefe 
two extremes, to give dignity to his model, without entirely 
loling fight of perfonal likenefs, he wil] be in danger of being 
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Blamed ‘both as portrait and as hiftory painter, for not pre- 
ferving the exaétnefs of refemblance required of him in the 
former capacity, and for not attaining that dignity which is 
expected from him in the latrer. In fhort, a picture of this 
kind, by an able artift, may be well defigned, well painted, and 
well compofed, but the vicious tafte imherent in it muft ever 
prevent its rifing above mediocrity. 

As a {mile embellifhes the features, and gives them fpirit 
and vivacity, moft people wifh to be painted with a fmile on 
their countenance: the confequence of this, fays M. Le- 
VESQUE, is, that we often fee the mouth drawn into a forecd 
fmile, while the eyes exprefs laffitude ; and the artift is obliged 
to copy from a face, the parts of which are difcordant with 
each other, 

Notwithftanding the exact imitation of perfonal peculiarities 
which is required in portraits, M. Levesque obferves, that 
the ideal is of importance in this, as well as in every other 
branch of the art. This confifts in viewing and expreffing 
thefe peculiarities with a certain greatnefs of manner; in a 
judgment which diftinguifhes thofe peculiarities that are ne- 
ceflary to characterize the individual, from others which ought 
to be neglected, and which tend to give to a picture an air of 
Jaborious littlnefs. The countenance ought to be confidered. 
as a whole, confifting of a tew grand parts, and of many 
others of various degrees of inferiority. The greater parts are, 
the forehead, the eyes, with their fockets, the nofe, the cheeks, 
the mouth, and the chin. In the various forms of thefe fea- 
tures, the peculiarities may be traced, which conftitute perional 
refemblance. Thefe are'the parts which the artift muft imme- 
diately catch, and exprefs with firmmefs, Thefe alone are fuffi- 
cient for a portrait that muft be feen at a diftance: but as 
pieces of this kind are generally intended for a nearer examina- 
tion, the painter may afterward felect, from among the infe- 
rior parts, fuch as may give more exactnefs to the refemblance, 
and more life to the features. The Ideal of portrait painting 
is the art of apprehending thofe forms and peculiarities, whence 
tefult the general effect of bringing the perfon to our recollec- 
tion, It is not the face itfelf, fuch as it would be reprefented 
‘by a2 mafk moulded on it; it is only the appearance, the effect, 
the idea of it; and, though it may feem paradoxical, it is a 
moft certain truth, that this idea, judicioully apprehended and 
transferred to the canvafs, will produce 2 refemblance more 
lively, ftriking, and expreffive, than any that can be moulded 
from the face itfelf. 

The articles Sculptors and Scz/pture are very interefting, as 
they comtain an account of the principal artilts, both ancient 
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and modern, together with an hiftorical view of the progrefs of 
the art: fome part of thefe articles is compiled from various 
authors, by M. Levesque, pwho has enriched it with many ori- 
ginal obfervations ; and part of it was written by the celebrated 
M. Falconet. As thefe fubiects are too extenfive, and as the 
manner of treating them is too particular, to beana 'yzed within 
cur limits, we muft only mention M. Levesque’s hypothefis 
refpedci ing a cuftom among the ancients, of painting their fta- 
tues of clay with a red colour, efpec tally thofe which repre- 
fented Jupiter and Pan. ‘Lhe fact i itfelf w: is obferved by lVin- 
ke'mann; and our author thinks it may be afcribed to the ery 
ancient ufage of ftaining thcfe images with the blood of the 
victims : he fuppofes that, when this cuftom was abolifhed, 
painting in fuch a manner as to preferve the appearance of ir, 
was adopted i in its ftead. 

From the account which we have here given of the nature of 
this work, and from the fnecimens of ihe obfervations which it 
contains, the reader will naturally conclude with us, that it 
cannot be otherwife than ufeful to the ftudent tin the arts of 
painting and fculpture, as weil as interefting to thofe who with 
to acquire a general knowlege of the various fubjeCs which it 
difcufles. 


a — 








Art. II. Nouv Mles Nouvelies: 1.e. New Tales. Py M. De Fio- 
RIAN, Oi the French Academy, and Member of thole of Madrid, 
‘lorence, &c. s2mo0. pp. 278. Paris. 1792. 
Ww: have more than once had occafion to fpeak with con- 
fiderable applaufe of the author of the produdtion before 
us. M.D i rorian heie defcends from the pomp of poetic dic- 
tion and epic tiory, to reprefent, in a more fimple yet not lefs 
pleafing language, the charasters and incidenis of common life. 
The novels here pub ifhed are fix in number: we have per- 
ufed fome of them with pleafure, but they are not all of equal 
merit. We cannot help wifhing that M. Ue Fiorzan, in 
delineating his chara Ceisy bad confined himfeii to his country - 
mee as he muit naturally be beiter acquainted with them, than 
ith individuals of foreign nations, whefe manners he mutt 
va from books, and of whole perfonal peculiarities he cennot 
be fuppofed to have an accurate knowlege. Inticed of thus hi- 
miting bimiclije in order <@) give i nl appearance of \ variety he has 


laid the fcene of each tale ina dilfe rent country, and has even 
made excurfions to the diltant regions of India, Africa, and 
south America, in learch of ch: acters, which m ight. have 
been di {played to greater advantage, had his infances been fe- 
lected from thofe with whom his readers, as well as himfelf, 
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might be fuppoled to be more conve ‘fant=—A tranflation of thefe 


novels has ap] neared 5 ey “which we fhall take farther notice. in, — 
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ARi . iT; Pl. ™oires da “Ure Jolci¢ele Cé Zevre, &Cc. 7 e. iVi emot.urs of a Ce- 
' re o . wer tr « ; ses . LY, 

Iebratea Society, confiaered as literary ane acacemsc il: or, Mee 


- . j : , 
mois written oy the lefurts, on Literature, Arts, and Sciences. 
Publithed by the Abbé Grosier. 3 Vols. 8v0. about 500 Pages 
j ~ 4 4 ‘ ry J » ‘ a a ° 
in each 17g2. Imported by De Boffe, Locdoa 


T32 sreface ro this publication is a laboured apolocy for the 

fuirs, who, if we avay believe the A bbé Grosir R, have 
Tay matt usjuitly vilihed by their numerous enemies. We 
fhal} not enter into any difeudion of this fubjeet 5 becaule, 
however we may condemn fome of the prin iciples and maxims 
of the orcer, we are very far from extendin g our cenfure to 
every individual of which it confifted ; - and we are here required 
to coniider thefe reverend fathers, not as the di! ciples and fol- 
lowers of Tenatius, but as members of the rept ublic of letters, 
which cer lainly received greater fup »por t and fervice irom them, 
than ‘ron any other of ie cs ith clk rgy. 

The volumes before us contain memoirs feleSted chiefly from 
the Journaux de Teepe, a periodical work publifhed by the 
Jefuits, confifting of about eight hundted volumes, beginning 
with the commencement of this century, and continued down 
to the year 1762. [he papers are very properly arranged in 
feveral clafles, according to the fubje Sts to which they relate. 
Thefe are,— Scriptural i. earning— T he Fathers of the Church, 
and other ecclefiaftical writers —Hiftory, ecclefiattical, civil, 
and Jiterary— Antiquities _ Mytho logy Medals — Litera 
ture——Moral Philofophy—Phyfies- —Geo: graphy — Natural Hil. 
tory—Viathematics and Aicosems—Metics and Surgery. 

Amid fo great a variety of fubje »cts, we had hoped to find 
entertainment at leaft, if not information, fufficient to compen- 
fate for the labour of toiling through fo many pages. In the 
papers under the firft two clafies, however, we cannot com- 
plain of difappointment, becaufe we are too well acquainted 
with Romifh theology, to expect any rational and liberal expla- 
Nations of icripture from thefe fubmifiive votaries of fuperfti- 
tion. The fubje cts here treated are of very little importance, 
and are difcuffed in a tedious manner. Molt of the pafiages of 
{cripture, the explanation of'which is attempted, relate to points 
ch: rono'ogy, concerning which nothing except conjectures 

an be ofered. “There is indeed a critical difiertation on the 
hift ory of Jonah, in which the writer objects to the opinion 
that the prophet was twallowed by a fhark ; and fuppotes that 
he jay three days in the mouth of a whale, waich, he contends, 
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might afford him an apartment fufficiently fpacious and tole. 
rably dry. As we had rather remove difficulties than raife 
them, we fhail offer no objections to this very philofophical 
hypothefis, which Suare/fius, Petaloffius, and other learned com- 
mentators, have fo ably maintained, and in fupport of which, 
fome of thefe gentlemen tell us that there are whales with 
mouths fo large, that a man on horfeback may ride into them 
with the utmoft eafe, It is, however, no more than juftice to 
thofe divines, who contend that the fifh ia queftion was a 
Shark, to remind our readers, that one of this Jefuit’s objec- 
tions is very eafily obviated: he pretends that a fhark’s teeth 
are fo placed, that, had the animal been ever fo kindly difpofed, 
fonah could not poffibly efcape from his confinement with a 
whole fkin: but if, as the Jewifh commentators fay, this fith 
was above three thoufand years old, we may eafily fuppofe that 
st had Joft its teeth ; for, when we have once aflumed the mar- 
vellous, one conjecture is juft as valid as the other. However, 
for we mean not to treat this nor any other part of {cripture 
hiftory with levity, nothing is more contemptible than the folly 
of thofe commentators, who adopt the moft improbable con- 
jeCtures, and give their fanction to the moft abfurd and incre- 
dible tales. If the ftory of Jonah be literally true, it mult be 
sefolved into an immediate exertion of divine power, to which 
every thing that does not imply a contradi@ion is poffible ; and 
the moft aftonifhing part of it is the prefervation of the pro- 
phet, in circumftances fo unfavourable to all the functions of 
animal life, which cannot be explained by any of the hypo- 
thefes which thefe faborious fons of dulnefs have invented: 
but if, as is infinitely more probable, the whole be no more 
than a figurative mode of expreflion, to denote an extraordinary 
deliverance from circumftances cf great and durable danger, 
alt their nonfenfical explanations are not only needlefs, but 
hurtful; as they tend to involve the fcripture in that contempt 
which its due only to its abfurd commentators, 

Under the third clafs, we find a criticifm by Father Bro- 
TIER, on a paflage in Diodorus Siculus ; in which the hifto- 
rian affirms that Egypt once contained eighteen thoufand cities ; 
that, under the reign of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, there were 
three thoufand ; and that.the number of inhabitants, which had 
once been feven millions, was then reduced to three millions, 
The Father thinks that, in this place, there muft be fome error 
in the numbers ; and that, inftead of feven, we ought to read 
twenty-feven millions, and thirteen millions, inftead of three, 

In a letter concerning the contradictory accounts given 
by Herodotus and Xenophon, of the death of Cyrus, Father 
TCuRNEMINE decides in favour of the latter; he obferves, 
that 
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that what the former of thefe hiforians has related was true of 

the grandfather of Xenophon’s hero, who was alfo called Cy- 

sus, and who fought under Cyaxares, in the war which this 
rince carried on againft the Scythians. 

Under the clafs of antiquities, the principal articles are, a 
defcription of the Pantheon, by Father Av, and an anonymous 
differtation concerning Janus, whom the writer maintains to 
have been no other than Javan the fon of Japheth, mentioned 
in Gen. x. 2. This king, he fays, invented locks and keys, was 
the firft that coined money, and either difcavered or improved 


* 


navigation and aftronomy : he does not offer any arguments to 
fhew the probability of this conjecture, but contents himfelf 
with obferving, that it will be very dificult to refute it. We 
could not help fmiling at his fuppofition, that Chrift, when he 
promifed the keys to St. Peter, alluded to what the Romans 
helieved of their tutelar deity, and predicted that the Apoflle 
fhould afterward aflume the office, which had been afcribed to 
Janus, as guardian of Rome. This prophecy, we-are told, 
was remarkably fulfilled by the martyrdom of St. Peter on the 
aniculum, where there is a church which bears his name. 
The fifth elafs of membirs is introduced by fome very judi- 
cious letters on the manner of explaining ancient ‘medals. 
Thefe are followed by various fpecimens of this art by differ- 
ent hands, in the perufal of which we are more bewildered 
with vague conjectures, than inftructed by ufeful information. 
From the memoirs on literature and poetry we had hoped to 
derive both entertainment and inftruction, as the Jefuits were 
honourably diftinguifhed by their tafte in thefe elegant ftudies : 
but the papers here publifhed are not very interefting. The 
principal of them are, a diflertation on the time taken up in the 
ation of the Iliad and Odyfley ; and fome obfervations on the 
moral effects of tragedy ; with which, as they contain nothing 
new, we fha!l not detain the reader. The remaining articles 
are attempts to elucidate particular paflages in the Latin claf- 
fics, fome of which we fhall briefly mention. Father Aupiw 
maintains, in oppofition to Dacier, that Horace, in the fixth 
fatire of the firft book, did not intend to write on true nobility 
as contrafted with the pride of defcent, but only to apologize 
for himfelf, and to ridicule the invidious refleCtions on his own 
low hirth, which the partial condefcenfion of Mzxcenas had oc 
cafioned. The learned Father alfo juftly reprehends Scaliger, 
who fubftituted voce for ore, in the following lines of Ovid; 
|" Tum facer ancipite mirandus imagine Fanus 
Bina repens oculis obtulit ora meis. 
dlle tenens dextra baculum, clavemque finiftra, 
Edidit bos nobis ore priore foncs.” — xaltor. lib. i. v. 95. 
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He likewife difcufles the following pafiage of Aufonius, which, 
as it ftands in many editions, is certainty unintellig “ible : : 


66 Fulmineos Semele decepia puersera partus 
Deflet, et ambuflas latera f per inanta r cunas 
Ventilaz igna' Vi (772 3 tial sia ‘a fi ul M2 7i1S j wne Pi ¥e } 


Idyll. Vi. Ve. I¢ 
He thinks it fhould be read thus: 


¢. 
** Fulmineos Semele decepia pusrpera partis 
Deflet, et ambufees laceraizs per inania crines 
Ventilat ignavint frmulat: ful Curis ig nem.”” 

Among other criticifms of the fame kind, we meet with one 
on the eighty-feventh verie of the fecond epiftle of the fecond 
book of Horace, in which Feuter erat Rome soap Rdctor, is 
propofed inflead of the u/ual reading. 

The clafs of metaphviics and moral philofophy'contains no- 
‘thing worthy our particular notice. Thefe {ubjects are too neqrly 
conneétedewith the dodirines of their church, tobe treated by 
Romifh priefis in a rational and liberal manner... The fubjec- 
tion cf reafon to faith is a precept which frequently occurs to 
dijguft us; and we find bigotry and fuperftiticn obtruded on us, 
where we could fearcely cenceive that they had any connection 
with the matter difeufled. “The proteftant reader will be pro- 
voked to indulge a fmile of contempt, on finding Grotius 
confidered as an enemy to chri! Hanity, a nd on being told that 
we may inquire cur credendum, but not quid cre dendum eff; and 
the philofopher will not wonder at the inco nfiftency of the 
writer, who, while he inculcates all this nonfenfe, and pro- 
fefles to believe the moft abfurd myfteries, maintains that God 


« 
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himfelf cannot endue matter with thought, becaufe even omni- 
potence cannot yes impoMibilities. 

The remaining clafles furnith | nothing that deferve P articular 
attention; and we mult acknow lege that the collection in 
general does not give us a very high opinion of the Abbé 
GRoster’s judgment. M any of he papers might indeed be 
interefting when they were firt pul blithed, but they are, at 
this time, of little moment, becaufe, what was a new dilco- 
very in the beginning of the prefent century, is now univer- 
fally vate and a be fo and in every elementary book ; 


better account of phenomena, than could be furnifhed by the 
bypothefes then in vogue, By the papers on medicinal and 
chirurgical fubjects, we find that molt of the writers were very 
orthcdox believers in witchcraft and forcery. | 
Sow.n 
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Anz. IV. Matrurmz Van Gevuns, Orationes ITT, Se. 2.8. 
Three Orations concerning Medical Policy, delivered in ph 
Univerfities of Harderwyk and Utrecht, by Marraew VaN 


Geuxs, M.D. Profeffor of Medicine, &c. 4to. 240 pages. 
Uirecht.. 1792. 
HESE three orations may very properly be confidered under 
one article, as they relate to the fame fubject, thou ch they 
were delivered on different occalions, and were originally pub- 
lifhed at different times. ‘Vhe iit two treat of the attention 
due from the government of a republic, in order to preferve the 
health of its citizens. After deniou the importance of 
this object, and fhewing from hiitory that the leviflators of 
antiquitv deemed it worth y of their notice, the orator pro- 
ceeds to point out the particulars in which governors ought to 
exercife this provident care. Among thele, we meet with ma- 
ny judicious obfervations, bur alfo with fome things which, 
however plaufible in theory, cannot e: lily be carried into exe- 
cution, and with others of which we coube the practical uti- 
lity. We believe few of our peagoys wil approve of this 
writer’s wifh, that government fhould pu basa? hofe who ven- 
ture onthe ice before it is fufficient ly & rong, < and fhould prohibit 
thofe from marrying, who are 
even of a con{umptive na ah tor body, unlefs they produce a cer- 
tificate of their health, figned by a 1p! hyfician. We acknowlege 
that they deferve a eer i levere punifbment, who, after having 
ruined their conftitution by vicious courfes, knowingly facrifice 
the health of others to the gratification of their own ‘paflions, or 
to the promotion of their own inicreft: but who docs net per- 
ceive how invidious muit be the confecuences, ang how un- 
certain the refult, of the regulations here propofed ? Laws, by 
which governors prefum e to interiere with the circ umftances of 
private life, in order to prevent caiual-evils which do not imme- 
diately affect the public welfare, are in their very nature un- 
juit; and the partial good which they in fome infiances produce, 
is greatly overbalanced by tie opprefiion which cacy occafion. 
To difcourace matrimony, by multiplying the obitacles that 
mult be furmounted in order toc fect it, is highly impolitic as well 
as inequitable ; thefe are already but too numerous in Holland 
as weil as in England: betide, the idea of obliging people who 
happen to be of a flender make, or to be troubled wrath an acci- 
dental cough, or any of whole relations have been confump- 
tive, to atk leave of a phyfician, before they can be married, and 
to fabenie to his decifion, as if he were infallible, indicates fo 
great a partiality for medical authority, that we wonder it was 
not foilowed by a propofal for a law hg punith thofe ret fractory 
patients who will not implicit!y obey their doclor’s prefcrip- 
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tions, or who neglect to take every dofe of phyfic which he 
may order. 

We agree with the learned profeflor, that an attention to dimi- 
nifh the ravages of contagious diforders is one part of the duty of 
governors}: but we cannot beftow great praife on the meafures 
adopted by the magiltrates of many of the cities of the United 
Provinces, with refpeét to the fmall-pox. In Amfterdam, for 
inftance, we have been credibly informed that none may be in- 
oculated except when the Burgermafters determine that the 
difeafe is epidemical, which is not fuppofed to be the cafe un- 
lefs it is fatal to thirty patients in a week; nor can the ope- 
ration be performed without prefenting a requeft, figned by a 
phyfician, and fpecifying the name of each patient, in confe- 
quence of which a particular licence is granted. This is attend- 
ed with inconvenient expence even to thofe who are not abfo- 
Jutely paupers, and with trouble to all. Ina village or fmall 
town, it may be proper to prevent the introduction of the dif- 
eafe even by inoculation: but in a large city, which is never 
entirely free from it, it is wrong thus to difcourage the only 
means of rendering the diforder mild and innoxious, efpecially 
where"no regulations are made to prevent thofe, who have the 
natural fmall-pox, from infecting their neighbours and fellow- 
citizens. 

Among many ingenious obfervations, which deferve our 
warmeft approbation, we muft not overlook the profeffor’s 
judicious reficctions on the fuperftitious and hurtful cuftom of 
burying in churches, which ought to be abolifhed in every 
civilized and enlightened country : we are happy to add that, in 
fome towns of the proviace of Utrecht, the good fenfe of the 
people has enabled them to conquer their ancient prejudices, and 
to acquiefce in the abolition of this difagreeable and dangerous 
practice. 

In the two former orations, the profeflor had confidered the 
particulars which relate to the prevention of difeafes ; in the 
third, he directs the attention of the magiftrate to a proper 


provifion for their cure, and for relief amid the numerous bodily 


evils to which mankind are liable. Under this head, he re- 
commends the prohibition of empirics, a ftri&t examination of 
all thofe who are allowed to practice any branch of phyfic or 
furgery, and a liberal encouragement to phyficians and furgeons 
to fettle in country places, by allowing them a fixed fatary in ad- 
dition to the fees of practice, together with the inftitution of 
medical focieties in every large town; for the purpole of com- 
municating and improving profeffional {cience. The proper 
regulation of hofpitals and difpenfaries for the relief of the poor, 


is very judicioufly maintained. He alfo exhorts the magiftrates 
to 
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to encourage and reward every attemptto recover thofe who are 
{uffocated, or die fuddenly ; to prevent perfons from being buried 
before the corpfe exhibits indubitable figns of death; and to 
order the extraction of the foetus, when a woman dies in an 
advanced ftate of pregnancy. Laftly, the profeflor adviles go- 
vernors to provide proper opportunities of inftruction, both in 
theory and practice, for all who are defigned for a profeffion of 
fuch vaft importance to fociety. This obfervation leads him to 
expatiate on the advantages enjoyed by the ftudents of medicine 
in the univerfity of Utrecht, and to congratulate them on the 
Jate inftitution of Clinical JeQures. 

We prefume, from the following paffage, that the worthy 
profeffor is not one of thofe phyficians, whom Addifon com- 
pares with the charioteers of the Britifh army in Cefar’s time. 
“ Etiam plus quam opus fit, numerofos, valetudinum fabros hos di- 
cerfos, in urbibus majoribus offendere licet ;—five hi, forte modica 
contenti, pedites, diligenter curandos pauciores, falutifert vifitent 5 
jfivz pluribus fuffedturi, et rei adeo fue largius profpecturt, rhedis 
fe vehi patiantur, ac, [plendidiore quoque carpenti apparatu {pecta- 
biles, nobiitum prefertim ditiorumque auram captare fiudeant’? 
When the Doétor fports his chariot, he will perhaps exprefs 


himfelf in a different manner. Sow es 





Art. V. Mimoires Du ComteDe Mavurepas, &c. t/e¢. Memoirs 
of the Count De Maurepas, Minifter of the Marine of 
Fracce. 8vo. 4 Vols. about 305 Pages in each. Paris. 
1792. 

MONG the many difagreeable tafks, which fo frequently fall 

to the fhare of reviewers, none of the leaft difgufting is 
that of perufing works in which, in order to pick up one 
interefting and entertaining anecdote, they are obliged to toil 
through the tedious annals of vice and worthleflnefs. Such 
were our feelings when we reviewed the Memoirs of the Duke 
de Richelieu *, which, we are here told, were drawn up by 

M. Soulavie; nor are thefe before us lefs exceptionable, on 

account of the {cenes of licentioufne(s and folly with which they 

abound. 

The Editors inform us that this work is extra@ed from fifty- 
two volumes of memoirs written and compiled by the Count 
De Maurepas and his fecretary M. Saxe, after their exile 
from court: but if what is here publifhed be the moft intereft- 
ing part of this immenfe colleclion, we fincerely hope that the 
remainder may be configned to oblivion. 


So ee “a 





* See Review, New Series, vol. iil. p. 558. 
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The memoirs are here carried down to the year 1748, and 
gre diftributed into feven books, which contain an account of 
the intrigues and vices of the principal perfons who compofe 
the court of the moff chriflian monarchs, from the time of Ma- 
dame de Montefhan’s difyrace to thie peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
Moft of the characters reprefented are fo bad, that one would 
imagine virtue had been banifhed from the court by a royal 
edict, and that none of either fex were admitted to favour, ex- 
cept fuch as had loft all fenfe of fhame as well as of honour. 
The complacency with which M. De Maurepas feems to 
dwe!] on the infamous conduct and private vices of many of 
thefe perfons, ‘gives us no very high opinion of the delicacy of 
his moral fenfe. 

Among the many difgufting fas which are here related, 
are fome which difplay, ina very ftriktng view, the folly, as 
well as the vices, of thofe on whom. mankind, da zzled by the 
fplendour that furrounds them, have beftowed the title of 
GREAT. M. de Chamillart, who was made minilter of finance 
in 1699, owed his promotion to the > circumftance of his being 
the only man that cou'd beat Lewis XiV. at billiards. “This 
was indeed his fele merit ; for, ; afi having eajoyed this high 
ftation during fix years, he was difmiffed with a penfion of 
60,000 livres, for having, by his rapaciiy as weil as want of 
ability, brought the finances into the moft ruinous {isuation, 

M. De Maur EPAS tells us, that the celebrated Baj/uet, while 
purfuing his ftu dies at Paris, was privately married and had two 
fons, who died while infants; his wile afterward confented to his 
taking erders tn the church, becaufe his father could not other- 
wife make any provifion for him: fhe lived i in Paris ; and when 
the bifhop came up to the metropolis, he ufed to vitit her twice 
jn a week. 

~ One of the moft decent anecdotes in the work, is that of the 
Prince of Bourbx y- grandfather to the Duke who was after- 
ward prime minifter. He was hype schondriacal, and ve dif- 
order, though it did not prevent him from applying to bufinefs, 
efpecialiy when his intereft was concerned, infpired hin m with 
very ftranee fancies. At one ae mi imacined himfelf tran{- 
formed into a hare, and would not fuffer darts bell to be rung in 
his palace, as he {aid the no:fe would drive him into the woods. 
At another time, he fancied himfelf a plant, and, as he ftood in 
the garden, intiited on being watered. He fometime afterward 
took it into his head that he was dead, and obi inately retufed 

any nourifhment, for which he {aid he had no farther occation. 

This whim might have been fatal to him, if his attendants 
had not’contrived a method of per fuading hit to eat, without 
contradicting bis humour, For this s purpofe, they di(cuifed, in 
a molt 
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a very mafterly manner, two perfons who were introduced 
to him, as his grandfather, and the deceafed Marfhal Luxem- 
bourg. After converfing for fome time on the abode of the dead, 
and congratulating the prince on his becoming an inhabitant of 
it, they invited him to accompany them to Marfhal Turenne, 
with whom they faid they were to dine. The Prince exprefled 
his furprife, but was perfuaded to follow them into a cellar fitted 
up on purpofe, where he found the pretended Marfhal, with 
whom he made a very hearty meal ; and while this turn of his 
diforder prevailed, he always dined in his cellar, and conftant- 
ly fancied himfelf invited by fome deceafed nobleman. 

The clergy of France were by no means exempt from the 
vices of the age; many of thofe who were advanced to the 
higheft dignities of the church are known to have led the moft 
fcandalous lives, and to have died from the effects of their de- 
baucheries) MM. Dez Maurepas has not omitted to difplay 
thefe worthlefs characters, and has related the intrigues of fe- 
veral other divines, whofe names were not fo well known in 
the annals of libertinifm. Even the celebrated AZeffillon is ac- 
cufed of a very unfpiritual connection with the wife of the 
Marquis de /’ Hopital, the famous mathematician. 

Not all the feverity, with which the French government 
punifhed fatirical reflections on the minifters and miftreffes 
of the king, could prevent the publication of a number of 
fongs and epigrams, in which even the royal family, as well 
as the principal perfons of the court, were held to ridicule. 
Many of thofe fquibs are inferted in thefe memoirs; fome 
of them were written by M. De Maurepas, but moft of 
them are a gro{s mixture of obfcenity and profanenefs, and the 
Editors would have acted more judicioufly in fuppreffing than 
in publifhing them. The moft unexceptionable, and at the 
fame time the moft witty, fatire on the times, was what was 
called le regiment de la calotte, the regiment of the coif. This 
inftitution commenced under the reign of Lewis XIV. when 
fome officers, after rallying one of their companions on the 
folly of his conduct, clapped a leaden coif on his head. In 
the courfe of their converfation, one of them propofed to form 
aregiment, confifting only of perfons remarkable for the fine 
gularity of their conduct, for the depravity of their manners, or 
tor the folly of their behaviour. In confequence, when any per- 
fon about the court had diftinguifhed himfelf by any extravae 
gance of conduct, a brevet was fent to him, appointing him to 
fome office in this imaginary regiment. Thefe brevets were ge- 
nerally in verfe, and defcribed the extraordinary merits of the 
perfon promoted. MM. Aiman, who was the firft contriver of 
the fcheme, was ftyled the general; and as he was in high fae 
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vour with the king, every one affected to be pieafed with the 
commiffions which he iffued, except the members of the French 
academy, whocould not bear to fee their pedantry and affecta- 
tion deteéted and expofed. This regiment flourifhed till the 
year 1744, when Madame De Pompadour, who had been of- 
fended by fome of its fatirical brevets, procured its fuppreflion : 
feveral of its commiffions are here inferted: but they are not of 
fufficient importance to merit the attention of our readers. 

The editors of this work have thought fit to preferve feveral 
libels *, which were publifhed during the adminiftration of 
Cardinal Fleury; ard particularly aletter, fuppofed to be written 
by Cardinal Richelieu, to the Duke de Richelieu, and another by 
Lewis XIV. to his fucceflor, in which the Cardinal is treated 
with the utmoft contempt, and accufed of facrificing the prof- 
perity of the kingdom and the welfare of the nation to his at- 
tachment to the Pope. ‘This letter was burned by the common 
hangman : but it is faid that the fentence was not obtained 
without bribing the members of the parliament of Paris. At 
the end of the third volume, we find the caricature prints of 
Maintenon, Louveis, Bouffiers, Boffuet, and other perfecutors 
of the proteftants, as they were publifhed by the French refu- 
gees in London. 

The only political papers of any importance, to be found in 
this work, are a ftate of the commerce and navy of France, 
drawn up by M. De Maurepas in 1730, addrefled to the 
king, and an account of the king’s revenue and expences for 
the year 1726. In the former ot thefe memoirs, the minifter 
fhews that the annual fum of nine millions of livres, which 
was at that time allowed for the fupport of the navy, was by no 
means fufficient for the neceflary difburfements ; and from the 
latter, it appears, that the king’s income amounted to 
583,255,573 livres, which, in time of peace, was fufficient 
for his expences: among thefe we find an article of 2,600,000 
livres for extraordinary expences for prifoners in the Battille, 
befide 200,000 livres for ftate prifoners. 

The fourth volume, which the Editors ftyle valuable, on 
account of the curious anecdotes which it contains, is of a piece 
with the reit of the work, and only renders it more tedious. The 
whole confifts of minute details, that are either not worth 
knowing, or that have already been repeatedly related: and to 





* We mean not to invalidate thefe publications by giving them 
the name of libels: under a defpotic government, trath is always 
deemed dangerous, and often feditious ; even in a free country, fome 
judges have determined that a work is not lefs a libel for containing 
truth. 
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make it {till more infipid, the fame unimportant tale is fome- 
times told twice or thrice. In fhort, we never met with a 
work of a fimilar nature, which afforded lefs pleafure and lefs 
ufeful information: it ferved only to increafe the contempt and 
averfion which we have long entertained for the fpirit and go- 
yernment of the late court of France. 

On perufing the accounts here given of the theological 
quarrels, which fo long fubfifted in France, and of the mean in- 
trigues and unworthy meafures employed by the court of Rome 
to extend its influence and authority in the Gallican church, 
we cannot help juftifying the national aflembly in confidering 
the nonjuring clergy as a fet of men too dangerous to be trufted 
with that influence, which is infeparable from their public func- 
tions as priefts and bifhops. We fincerely pity thofe who, by 
fcruples of confcience, were with-held from fweaiing allegiance 
to the conftitution: but our compaffion mutt not make us Jofe 
fight of the maxims, that every free government has a right to 
provide for its own fafety, and to demand the allegiance of all its 
fubjects ; and that it may, without any injuftice, banifh fuch as 
obitinately refufe to give fecurity for this allegiance, when, ef- 
pecially, at the fame time, the profeiled principles of thefe re- 
cufants tend to the introduction of an authority foreign to that 
of the conftitution, and inconfiftent with the views on which 
it is founded; an authority, which hiftory proves to have been 
inimical to the liberty, peace, and happinefs of mankind, where 
ever it has prevailed. Had the decrees of the national aflem- 
bly refpecting the clergy and emigrants been properly moderat- 
ed and firmly carried into execution, inftead of being totally 
rejected, it is probable that many of the horrid fcenes which 
blacken the hiltory of the prefent year would not have taken 


place. Sowan. 
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Art. VI. Anecdotes et Recueil, &c. i.e. Secret and interefting 
Anecdotes of the Court of Ruffia, together with Obfervations re- 
lative to the Cuftoms and Natural Hiftory of the feveral Nations 
of the Ruffian Kmpire. By a Traveller, who refided during 
thirteen Years in the Country. Small 8vo. 6 Vols. About 300 


Pages ineach. Paris. 1792. 


\ HEN works of this kind are publifhed, it is natura] to afk 
who is the author, and how came he by his intelligence ? 

To the firft part of this queftion, we can give no anfwer; and, 
as to the fecond, we can only inform our readers of what this 
writer aflerts in his preface, that he had accefs to feveral 
memoirs and manufcripts not intended for the public eye, in 
confequence of his connections at the court of Peterfburgh, and 
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in the city of Mofcow; which laft is the ufual refidence of thofe 
who are difgufted and out of favour with the miniftry. Among 
thefe acquaintances, he names the Counts Munich and Leffoc, 
the Princes T/cherbatoff and Trubetzkoi, and the Chamberlain 
Richefffky. With the particulars relative to natural hiftory, he 
was favoured by Profeflor Fifcher, and other members of the 
academy. Such, he tells us, are his credentials, and we muft 
leave the reader to judge concerning their authenticity. 

This work might juftly have been entitled, A Book of Scraps; 
for the fix volumes, of which it confifts, are filled with ftories 
of various perfons, and accounts of the cuftoms and produce 
tions of different countries, thrown together without order or 
connection. In fhort, the contents could not have been more 
promifcuous, had the feveral anecdotes been fhaken together 
in a bag, and printed in the order in which they were drawn 
out. Notwithftanding this defect, the work is not unenter- 
taining ; many of the hiftorical anecdotes are highly intereft- 
ing ; and, as far as we can judge from the manner in which they 
are related, as well as in fome cafes from collateral evidence, 
the author feems to have had good information, and to have 
been a judicious obferver of men and things. 

We find here many anecdotes concerning Peter I., whofe 
character was a ftrange mixture of good and bad qualities ; 
though it is but juftice to obferve, that many of the latter were 
excited by the obftinate brutality and ignorance of his fubje&s, 
and by the peculiar circumftances of his life. He was exceed- 
ingly fevere, and zealous for the ftriét adminiftration of juftice. 
One day, when at Cronftadt, he happened to go on board of a 
man of war at the time when the crew were at dinner; as he 
always behaved with great affability to his failors, and en- 
couraged their familiarity, he fat down with them, and, tafting 
their meat and peas, which were very bad, exprefled his fur- 
prize and indignation. He immediately examined the reft of 
the fhip’s provifion; and finding that the whole was totally 
fpoiled, he ordered a fignal to be made for all the captains to 
repair on board the admirai’s fhip. After briefly explaining to 
them the bufinefs on which they were fummoned, he fent for 
the commiffioners of the vi€tualling-office, demanded a fight of 
their inftructions and contra&s, and having convifted them of 
their fraudulent condu&t, by examining the feveral cafks in 
their prefence, he ordered the captains to try them before he 
left the fhip. The commiffioners fell at his feet, endea- 
vouring to excite his compaffion by an avowal of their crime, 


and by repeated promifes of amendment : but this only increafed | 


his refentment; and feven of them, being found guilty and con- 
cemned by the captains, were directly hanged. 
The 
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The Czar was fo defirous that every one fhould have his 
due, that he very frequently adminiftered the difcipline of the 
cane with his own hands; and AZenzikoff, together with the 
reft of his minifters, often experienced the ftrength of his arm. 
One night, the Emperor having travelled from Cafan, and ar- 
riving late at Peterfburgh, the fenators, prefuming that he would 
lie in bed the next morning beyond his ufual time, thought 
they might alfo indulge themfelves, and did not repair to the 
fenate at the hour appointed, which was feven o’clock :—but 
Peter was as punctual as ever; and not finding any one in the 
court, except the clerks, he ordered them to bring the decifions 
of the judges, and fat down to revife them, according to his 
ufual cuftom: if pleafed with a decifion, he confirmed it by 
afixing his fignature (Pitre); if he difapproved it, he wrote 
in the margin ill-decided. While he was thus employed, the 
invalids, who guarded the fenate, fent meflengers to inform the 
members that his majefty was come; on which they haften- 
ed to the court. As foon as the firft fenator entered, the Czar 
left his feat, walked with great gravity to meet him, and with 
his cane gave him a fevere thrafhing, accompanied with a re- 
primand on account of his lazinefs: the reft were received in 
the fame manner, and each underwent the fame chaftifement: the 
laft of the train was an old infirm admiral, who fell on his knees 
at the door, and cried, ** Sire! If you thrafb me, as you have the 
refl, you will kill me.”—** Rife, my worthy old man,” anf{wered 
the Emperor, ** the law, which commands the pun@ual attend- 
ance of the fenators, was not intended for you. You have long 
ferved me, and your time is fully expired. I placed you here merely 
to afford you a more comfortable fubjifience: but thefe fellows have 
been effentially deficient in their duty, and I have given them a good 
liffon. As to you, you may either flay or retire, as you pleafe.”’ 

Peter’s temper was very violent; and when any of his cour- 
tiers had offended him, he had immediate recourfe to his cane, 
without having the patience to liften to what the culprit might 
urge in his defence. However, his anger was not lefs tranfient 
than it was violent; and, in general, the perfon who had been 
thrafhed by him, had nothing farther to apprehend from his 
refentment, but was treated with as much friendfhip and cor- 
diality as if nothing had happened. When the Czar had thus 
chaftifed any one unjuftly, which was often the cafe, he 
would frankly acknowlege it, and bid the unfortunate fufferer 
remind him of it the next time he happened to offend, when he 
might be certain of efcaping punifhment. In thefe fallies of 
paffion, he was eafily controuled by the Baron Le Fort, the 
high-admiral of the empire. So great was his efteem for this 
offices, that he confulted him on every occafion, 2nd paid the 
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utmoft deference to his advice; and it is faid that the baron 
never made an ill ufe of the unlimited authority which he had 
acquired over his mafter. When the Czar was in the moft 
violent paroxyfms of anger, and ready to commit acts of in- 
juftice, Le Fort generally contrived to pacify him; and, when he 
would not liften to reafon, would lock him up for a few mo- 
ments, or even make ule of force. He would afterward mildly 
remonftrate with the monarch on his abfurdity and injuttice, 
when Peter would liften to him with attention, acknowlege his 
error, and exprefs his gratitude to his advifer, 

As a precaution againft fires, which frequently happened at 
Peterfburgh, the Czar had commanded Count To//or, the chief 
magiltrate of the police, to publifh an order that a barrel of 
water fhould be fixed at the top of every chimney. On going 
paft the imperial] palace fome time afterward, Tod//oi found that 
this order had not been obferved; he therefore fent for the 
fuperintendant of the palace, reprimanded him for his negli- 
gence, and reminded him of the danger to which he expofed him- 
felf. “his reproof not having its delired effect, Tol/lor, the next 
day, repeated his admonition, and threatened the fuperintendant 
with a whipping with datteges or rods, which he ordered to 
be inflicted the day after. ‘The (uperintendant ran to the 
palace, and fo mifreprefented the affair, that the Emperor was 
excecdingly enraged with To//?oz, and promifed to punifh him 
feverely. The next morning, the Count caine to court as 
ufual to receive the Czar’s orders ; perceiving the pages laugh- 
ing on his arrival, he inquired into the reafon of their mi irth, 
and was told that he would moft certainly receive a thrafhing 
from the monarch, ‘They had fcarcely fpoken, when he heard 
Peter in the next apartment, and initantly climbed up the 
chimmey, in order to efcape his mafter’s fury. “The Czar en- 
tered, and, finding that Zo//foi had concealed himfelf, fent for 
a ftick, and, going toward the chimney, ordered him to come 
down: this the Count abfolutely refufed. Peter then reproached 
him with having treated the fuperintendant in an unjuft and 
cruel manner, abufed him with great virulence, and once more. 
commanded him to come down. Indeed I ‘fhail not,” an- 
fwered the Count, * for in your fury you would break my 
bones, and afterward, when I have told you the whole truth, you 
would be forry for having beaten me.”’—‘* Well, then,” faid the 
Czar, ‘ relate the fact.”” Tol/foi did fo: Peter was convinced that 
he had been deceived, and begged him to defcend, promifing 
to make him amends for the injury which he had done him by 
condemning him thus haftily on a falfe report. The Count then 
ventured to leave his hiding place, and, covered with foot, 
mace a moft ridiculous appearance, w! hich greatly diverted the, 
courtiers 
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courtiers. The fuperintendant was condemned to undergo a 
fecond whipping, and commanded, under pain of more fevere 
punifhment, to pay inftant obedience to Tod/?oi’s orders. 

Peter highly refented thofe pious frauds, by which the Ruf- 
fian clergy endeavoured to enrich themfelves, and to obtain an 
influence over the fuperftitious populace. Being informed that 
a Prieft in Peterfburgh had publifhed a long catalogue of mi- 
racles, which he afcribed to an image of the Virgin Mary, the 
Czar ordered him to be brought before him with his image, 
and commanded him to perform a miracle dire@ly.. The Prieft 
pretending that this could be done only at night, Peter terrified 
him into a confeffion of the fraud, and punifhed him for it by 
condemning him to the knout, and by imprifonment for life. 

During a dangerous illnefs which attacked him when twenty= 
five years of age, Peter gave a proof that his mind was fuperior 
to the fuperftition of his countrymen. As his recovery was 
deem:d impofible, the grand jufticiary waited on him, accord- 
ing to the Ruffian cuftom, to folicit the pardon of nine aflaffins, 
whofe devout prayers were to be offered to heaven for the pre- 
fervation of his life: the Emperor ordered the judge to be ine 
troduced to his bedfide, and commanded him to read the feveral 
accufations on which they had been condemned: having heard 
thefe cafes, he gave the following anfwer: ** Can you imagine that, 
by granting a pardon to thefe malefactors, and‘interrupting the 
courle of public juftice, I fhould do a meritorious act which 
may influence Heaven in my favour? or can you believe that 
the prayers of thefe murderers will be acceptable to the Deity, 
and reitore me from the brink of the grave? Go, and let the 
fentence of thefe nine wretches be immediately executed. I 
hope that this act of juftice may incline Heaven to favour me, 
and to prolong my days.” 

He aiways rewarded punétuality and ftri€tnefs in the obedi- 
ence of orders, even in cafes in which they were productive of 
inconvenience to himfelf. Though free from moft of the fuper- 
{titious notions of his church, he was fo weak as to fancy that 
there was a peculiar efficacy in the ringing of bells. Accord- 
ingly, at the birth of his fon Peter Petrovitfch, as foon as the 
Emprefs was in ]abour, he ran to the admiralty in order to ring 
the bells there. As it was midnight, he found the gates fhut, 
and was very rudely repulfed by the centinel; who, when Peter 
faid he was the Emperor, treated him as an impottor, and an- 
{wered, that he had pofitive orders not to admit any one. Peter 
had forgotten that he had given this order: but, on recollect. 
ing it, he told the foldier that he now revoked it, and defired 
that the gate might be opened: the fentinel perfifted in his re- 
jufal, and threatened to turn him away by force, if he would 
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not go about his bufinefs: the Czar continued to expoftulate, 
and afked the man from whom he had received this order? — 
“ From my ferjeant.”—** Call him.”—-The ferjeant came: 
Peter told him who he was, and commanded him to open the 
gate. ‘* That I cannot do,” was the anfwer; ‘* my orders 
are not to let any one in, and though you were the Emperor, 
you fhould not enter.”—‘* Go, (faid Peter,) and tell your 
commanding officer that the Czar wants to {peak to him.” 
On his appearance, the monarch repeated his requeft to be ad- 
mitted; this the officer at firft refufed: but, ordering a light to 
be brought, he recognized the Emperor, and commanded the 
gate to be opened. Peter entered without {peaking to any one, 
went to prayers, and afterward {pent a quarter of an hour in 
ringing one of the bells. When he had finifhed his devotions, 
he went into the guard-houfe, and declared that he would 
make the centinel a ferjeant, the ferjeant an officer, and pro- 
mote the commanding officer to a h'gher rank: ** Continue,” 
faid he, on leaving them, ‘* continue, my friends, to obey my 
orders with fimilar punctuality, and you may be certain of being 
rewarded,” 

The Emperor was an enemy to the pomp and ceremony by 
which little minds affeét to difplay greatnefs. When he gave 
an entertainment, he omitted nothing that could divert his 
guefts: he refolved, on thefe occalions, to lay afide the fo- 
vereion, and always endeavoured to convince others that he did 
fo. He was never known to violate this familiarity, nor to 
exprefs any refentment of what pafied in the unguarded mo- 
ments of convivial gaiety. If the converfation became dif- 
agreeable to him, or if any one faid any thing offenfive, he 
would only change the fubject, or make the offender drink a 
bumper or two as a punifhment for his indifcretion. He was 
fond of wine, and feldom fuffered his guefts to retire fober. 

When the Czar was at Revel, the nobility of Efthonia en- 
deavoured to fhew their loyalty by making entertainments for 
him: among the reft, a lady of quality, whoie name was Biffram, 
had the honour of feeing him at her table; and, having heard 
that he was very fond of lob{ters drefled in a particular manner, 
fhe had taken care to provide them. Juft as he had begun to 
eat of this difh, Adenzikoff came up to him, and, in a whifper 
Joud enough to be heard by the mittrefs of the houfe, faid, ** Do 
you venture, Sire! to eat fo freely of thefe difhes in a country 
newly conquered, and among a people in whom your confidence 
may be attended with danger!” Peter, without giving any 
an{wer, got up, feized him by the collar, and turned him out 
of the dining-room; after which he fat down to table again, 
and eat very heartily. The guefts were motionlefs with 
aftonifhment ; 
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aftonifhment; his hoftefs threw herfelf at his feet, and faid, 
“ Sire! I am not under any apprehenfion that the lobfters, 
fhould difagree with you: but, 1 own, I fear that the agitation 
of fpirits, which your majeity has now experienced, may be 
produétive of i}] confequences. [t would, however, be no lefs 
cruel than unjuft to fufpect me!”’—** Fear nothing,” faid 
Peter, interrupting her, ** 1 am fo well convinced of your 
loyalty, and of that of your fellow-citizens, that I fhould, with- 
out any apprchenfion, lodge with every one of them in their 
turn: thefe fellows (pointing to his courtiers, ) are far from in- 
{piring me with the fame confidence; and I fhould think my- 
felf lefs fafe with fifty of them, than with one of your fellow- 
citizens. Once more, I beg that you will make yourfelf per- 
fectly eafy; for I know thofe with whom I have to do.” 

Every quality of Peter was in the extreme; his diflike of 
ceremony was fo great, as to make him regardlefs of thofe re- 
ftraints of decorum which are generally efteemed necellary to 
conciliate refpect. This fometimes gave occafion to ridiculous 
fcenes. One co!d winter’s day, he gave an audience to the Polith 
ambaflador in the fenate-room; when the doors were thrown 
open for the introduction of this minifter, the Czar appeared 
much incommoded with the cold; he looked round the room, 
and perceiving his vice-chancellor, Gollowin, drefled out in an 
enormous periwig, he inftantly fnatched it off, muffled his own 
head in it, and received the compliments of the amba!tador in this 
grotefque attire, which was rendered more f{triking by its cone 
traft with the figure of the chancellor, who ftood by him, with 
a bare pate, and rueful countenance, during the whole audience, 
At another time, the Czar went to the Lutheran church at 
Revel, the minifter of which he was very fond of hearing, and 
feated himfelf behind a burgerma(ter, who was wrapped up in 
a good peliffe, and had a warm fur cap. Peter, who had' taken 
off his hat, found himfelf very cold and uncomfortable; and, at 
length, lofing all patience, in the middle of the fermon he feized 
the burgermafter’s cap, which he kept till fervice was ended, 
and then returned it without faying a word. 

With all his great, Peter had many bad, qualities. He was 
always fufpicious of his Ruffian fudjects, his contempt of whom, 
and his preference of foreigners, ne never affected to conceal. 
It is fomewhat extraordinary that, as he, in other refpects, dif- 
played great perfonal courage, he thou!ld have been {ubject to 
the moft childifh terrors, and afraid to fleep alone: but thefe 
apprehenfions are faid to have been owing to a fright which he 
received in his infancy, when he had been fuddenly awakened 
by the Streliczes, during the rebellion inftigated by his fifter. 
Hence he was fomtimes attacked with involuntary paroxyf{ms 
of terror and rage, accompanied with convullions, which dif- 
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torted his whole countenance. The violence of his paflicns, 
and his excefive irritability, which might in fome meafure be 
afcribed to this caufe, were itrengthened by indulgence, and 
often rendered him capricious and cruel: of which, his deftruc- 
tive expedition into Sweden in the year 1719, was a moft dif. 

raceful inftance. Equally unjuft and deteftable was the Czar’s 
conduct toward his own fon, ‘whom our author reprefents as a 
weak but guiltlefs victim to the vile intrigues of Menzikoff, who 
did every thing in his power to increafe “Peter’s averfion to his 
firft Lmprefs and her fon; and, when he was appointed go- 
vernor to the latter, he carefully removed Van Huyffen, and all 
thofe teachers who might have improved the mind of the young 
Prince, and encouraged him in every thing taat could increafe 
the Emperor’s diflike > of him, which he aggravated by the arts 
of defamation and falfehood. It appears, from various hiftorians, 
that the Czarowitz had not been guilty of any thing that could 
deferve, from a father, the fentence pronounced on him: but, 
even after this, itis probable that Peter would have pardoned him, 
had he not been mifled by his wicked and artful favourite, who 
forefaw that his own fall muft take place, when the prince, 
whom he had thus cruelly treated, fhould fucceed to his father’s 
throne. Several anecdotes are here related, which, if true, 
fhew that Menzikoff was not only vain and infolent, but alfo 
void of every fentiment of honour and honetty. 

The ftory of Catherine is fo well known that we fhall not 
dwell on it. Fortunately for this princefs, her interefts were 
fo intimately conneéted with thofe of AZenzikoff, that he was 
obliged to be a faithful friend to her even from feif-love, which 
feems to have been the ently principle by which this artful 
minifter was actuated. Peter was fond of women, and had a 
number of miftrefles: but thefe amours neither infpired him 
with affection, nor foftened the harfhnefs of his difpofition: for 
Catherine alone he felt love, and to her only was his conduct 
marked with tendernefs. When he was feized with thofe fits 
of terror and fury to which he was liable, and in which he fancied 
that he was in immediate danger of being aflaflinated, when 
none of his courtiers dared to approach him, her voice feemed 
to act like a charm, and inflantly calmed his fpirits; flue would, 
on thefe occafions, make him fit down by her, recline his head 
on her lap, foothe him to fleep like an infant, and, to avoid 
diftuibing his ilumbers, would remain for two or three hours in 
this difagreeable fituation: after this repofe, he awoke per- 
fectly compofed and eafy, and thus efcaped the violent pains in 
his head, by which thefe paroxyf{ms were otherwife fucceeded. 
Her attention to him was well calculated to fteal on bis heart. 
As he was once siding through Peterfburgh, he happened to 
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fee ata fhop a printed Jinen that ftruck his fancy, and he in- 
ftantly bought it as a prefent for his Catherine, to whom he 

ave it on his return to the palace: fhe received it with the 
moft affectionate gratitude, and aflured him fhe had never be- 
fore feen any thing fo beautiful. As foon as the Czar was 
gone, fhe cut out a robe of it, which fhe ordered to be made 
up againft the Emperor’s birth-day. ‘* You will not, furely, 
({aid one of the ladies in waiting,) appear on fuch a day ina 
printed linenf”—‘* Why not? (anfwered Catherine,) the Czar 

ave it me, and, as it is a prefent from him, I value it more 
than the richeft filks of Perfia.”” Accordingly, fhe appeared in 
this drefs on his birth-day ; on which Peter was fo delighted, 
that he tenderly embraced her before the whole court, and 
affured her of his unalterable affection. 

Peter hefitated long before he refolved to proclaim Catherine 
as his wife and empre{s. Returning one day to the palace from 
a journey, he found in one of the apartments an Arab who 
was in his fervice, employed in aflorting fome flowers, and afked 
him what he was doing. The man, without difcontinuing his 
work, anfwered, “* Sire! to-morrow is my wife’s birth-day ; 
fhe loves me with all her heart, and is always endeavouring to 
oblige me, I, poor devil as 1 am, do not know how to fhew 
her my gratitude, and fo I am making a paltry garland of 
flowers for her: but I beg you will not mention it, as I intend 
to furprize her with it.” The fimplicity of this inftance of af- 
fection and gratitude roufed the Czar’s fenfibility of Catherine’s 
attachment to him, and he immediately wrote the order for her 
coronation. Though elevated to a throne, Catherine’s fitua- 
tion was by no means enviable. She was furrounded with 
enemies who endeavoured to alienate the Czar’s affection from 
her: at one time, they infpired him with jealoufy, and per- 
fuaded him that fhe carried on a criminal intercourfe with her 
chamberlain, whom the Emperor caufed to be unjuftly con- 
demned and executed: but, as there were not the leaft proofs of 
her guilt, fhe efcaped all punifhment, except a few blows from 
her hufband, who was foon -fter reconciled to her. Another 
unhappy circumftance for the Emprefs was the Princefs Cante- 
mir’s return to Peterfburgh, on the death of her father: this 
lady had once been a favourite miftrefs of the Czar, and his 
attachment to her being now revived, he treated Catherine with 
the utmoft neglect: fo entirely did fhe lofe his affeQion, that, 
a little before his death, he behaved with coldnefs and averfion 
to all who paid their court to her. 

In the reign of Peter Tl., Menzikoff experienced the .muta- 
bility of fortune in a ftriking manner. His rapacity and ex 
tortions, his infolencg and cruelty, had united men of all orders 
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in enmity againft him. All thofe who had been imprifoned or 
exiled by him were liberated or recalled by the Emperor ; who, 
{tripping him of all his honours, fent him into banifhment, 
where he foon after died of grief. It is faid that he could nej- 
ther write nor read. The minifters in the fucceeding reigns 
were not lefs remarkable inftances of the uncertainty “of that 

reatnefs which is founded on the favour of Princes. We are 
told that Count O/ermann, happening to receive a letter from 
the Emprefs, brought by a foldier of the guards, while he wzs 
at table with the foreign ambafladors, whom he had invited to 
dinner, got up to welcome the meflenger, infifted on his fitting 
down and drinking with the company, and afterward attended 
bim to the door, as if he had been a perfon of the greateft rank. 
Seeing his guefts offended at his conduct, he faid, ** Be not 
aftonithed, gentlemen, at my politenefs to a common foldier, 
Fortune is fo whimfical in this country, that who knows what 
a great man this fellow may foon be?’’ 

When the Duchefs of Courland, Anne, was chofen Emprefs, 
fhe was obliged to fign a convention, by which fhe promifed to 
be directed by the fupreme council, and not to put to death, 
nor confifcate the effects of, any gentleman, unlefs he had been 
tried and convicted of fome capital crime: but fcarcely was 
fhe arrived at Peterfburgh, when her guards and the nobles of 
the court, fecretly gained by Offermann and Bieron, exprefied 
their indignation on feeing the imperial power thus limited, 
and intreated her to deftroy this cifgraceful agreement. She 
contrived to get the paper into her hands, and threw it into the 
fire. Anne was much beloved by the Ruflians, on account of 
the mildnefs and affability of her behaviour; her difpofition 
was amiable: but fhe was averfe from application, and left all 
affairs of ftate to her favourites, who difgraced her reign by the 
moft infamous acts cf oppreffion and cruelty. Bieron, in parti- 
cular, was remarkable for his rapacity ; though originally with- 
out fortune, he amaffed no lefs than five millicns of | pounds fter- 
ling. In the higheft degree haughty and capricious, he facrificed 
to his revenge all that had rendered them/{clves obnoxious to him, 
and punifhed the flighteft and moft trivial offences, as if they 
had been crimes of ftate. It is affirmed that, during the reign 
of Anne, more than thirty-fix thoufand perfons were either 

ut to death, or exiled. Among the innumerable enormities of 
which Bitrén was guilty,we may mention his banifhing to Siberia 
one Scanderbek, a German phytician, without any form of trial, 
merely becaufe he had refufed to part with a colleGtion of me- 
dals, to which Bieron had taken a fancy: others of his ene- 
mies he deprived of life by falfe accufations, and did not {cruple 
to ftoop.to the bafeneis of affafiination, when it fuited bis po- 
litics, 
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litics, or gratified his revenge. Our author inftances the murder 
of Major Sinclair, a Swedith officer, whom the King of Sweden 
had fent to Conftantinople to conclude a treaty of alliance. 
Such was the man in whom the Emprefs placed the moft blind 
and unlimited confidence during her life, and whom, by her 
will, fhe appointed regent during the minority of her fucceflor, 
Ivan III, This appointment greatly offended Prince Anthony 
Ulric of Brunfwic, the young Czar’s father; and when Brerony 
in order to appeafe his refentment, waited on him with a com- 
miffion, conferring on him the title of Imperial Highnefs, and 
conftituting him commander in chief of the army and navy, 
the Prince threw down the paper with the utmoft indignation, 
declaring that he would never fubmit to receive orders from a 
Bieron, nor accept of any office while he was regent. This 
averfion was increafed by the behaviour of Breron's wife, who, 
when the Grand Duchefs Anne, mother to the infant Emperor, 
condefcended to pay her a vifit, treated this Princefs with in- 
folence and rudenefs. Of this her Highnefs complained to one 
of the ladies of her court, who was related to the Fieldmarfhal 
Munich, and who communicated the converfation to him, on 
which the Marfhal exclaimed, ** Strike the iron while it is hot, 
and our fortunes are made.”” He was afterward introduced tothe 
Princefs, who refolved on Bicron’s arreft. The Prince’s quarrel 
with the regent foon became public, and the enemies of the 
latter, encouraged by this example, no longer affected to con- 
ceal their hatred. Breron fufpected that his fall was at hand, 
and communicated his apprehenfions to AZunich, who removed 
his uneafinefs by the moft folemn aflurances of unaltered friend- 
fhip, and did not leave him on the evening when he was appre- 
hended till he retired to reft. ‘The Marfhal had previoufly ordered 
the guard to be mounted with double the ufual number of men; 
and, putting himfelf at the head of a felect detachment, he return- 
ed to Bieron’s palace, attended by his aide-de-camp Mann/ftein. 
Before he entered the houfe, he informed his men that he was 
ordered to put an end to the crue] and oppreffive tyranny of the 
regent, and exhorted them to perifh rather than fail in the at- 
tempt. AZannfiein burft open the chamber door, declaring 
that he arrefted Bieron in the name of the Emperor. ‘The ree 
gent and his Jady defended themfelves with all the rage of de- 
fpair, and Mannflein found it dificult to fecure them without 
injury to their perfons. When this was accomplifhed, Bieron 
was wrapped up in a pelife, and led away to the winter palace: 
as he pafled along, the foldiers and populace loaded him with 
execrations and infults; and when, after this, he was conveyed 
to Schluffelburg, above thirty perfons, whom he had thrown 
into prifon, and whe were then releafed, were placed in dif- 
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ferent parts of the road, and, as he salle, reproached him with 
his infolence and cruelty. No periods of hiftory are more in- 
terefting than thofe which exhibit the fall of a tyrant, and the 
re-eftablifhment of the victims of his oppreffion: but, alas! fo 
liable is man to be corrupted by the incitements of ambition, 
and by the pofleflion of power, that, in many cafes, the humilia- 
tion of one defpot only ferves to promote the exaltation of an- 
other. Munich was not lefs haughty and infolent than Bieron: 
but the obftinacy and violence of his temper rendered his 
power of fhort continuance ; and drew on him the hatred of 
Offermann and of the whole court. On being commanded by 
the Frincefs regent to tend troops to the afliltance of the houfe 
of Aufiria avaintt the ixing of Pruffia, he refuted to obey, and 
demanded his difmifion, intending to retire into the Pruffian 
dominions: but his retreat was prevented by the revolution 
which happened foon after his dilgrace. 

During the government of the Princefs Anne, Elizabeth, 
directed by the counfel of Lefloc, feldom appeared at court, but 
took the utmoft pains to gain the affection of the guards, by 
accepting the office of {ponfor for their children, and, on thefe 
occafions, making valuable prefents to the parents. This con- 
duct was not unobferved at court: but, inftead of exciting any 
alarm, it was confidered as a fubject of ridicule. It did not 
however efcape the penetrating eye of Offermann; and, with 
whatever addrefs and prudence Elizabeth eluded his fpies, fhe 
could not prevent his confidering her as a formidable enemy, 
whom it was his‘intereft to difable. For this purpofe, he en- 
deavoured to procure her confinement in a convent, and to 
place the Princefs Anne on the throne as co-Emprefs with " 
fon :—but this plan was obftructed by the difcord which pre 
vailed among the minifters, and by the fecurity and Ne pit 
of the regent herfelf: this blind confidence was fo great, that, 
though repeatedly warned of the defigns of Elizabeth, fhe would 
take no precautions that might defeat them. Elizabeth, Lef- 
toc, and their friends, were alarmed on finding their plans fuf- 
pected, and fhe was perfuaded to fix the fecond weck in Ad- 
vent for the execution of her fcheme to mount the Imperial 
throne. On the 20th of November, a few days after this re- 
folution had been taken, the Grand Duchefs received a letter 
from Breflau, in which Elizabeth’s defigns, and all the meafures 
taken by Le/oc, were particularly related, with advice to arreft 
the latter immediately. ‘This letter fhe did not communicate 
to any one till the 23d, when there was an aflembly at court, 
to which Elizabeth was invited and came. After fome time, 
the Duchefs retired into her own apartment, and fent to re 
queft that Elizabeth would attend her: the latter inftantly 
obeyed 5 
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obeyed ; and her leaving the company excited the attention of 
all prefent, efpecially of thofe who were perionally concerned 
in the affair. The Duchefs, with no great prudence, began 
the interview by reading the letter to her rival, and then defired 
her to vindicate herfelf from the charge laid againit her, ‘The 
Princefs was confounded on finding her whole plan difcovered : 
but, as fhe was a perfect mittrefs of the arts of diffimulation, 
fhe foon recovered her prefence of mind, and contrived to con- 
ceal her emotion. She intreated the Regent to deipile this ca- 
lumny, and to be perfuaded that fhe was incapable of entering 
into any defign that could be unfriendly and difagreeable to her, 
The Duchefs then reproached her with Le//oc’s frequent vilits 
to the French ambaflador: but the other denied thefe faéts 
with fo much aflurance, that fhe removed the fufpicions of the 
Regent, who only anfwered, that fhe was refolved to appre- 
hend Leffoc. Elizabeth renewed her proteftations of attach- 
ment and fidelity; on which they returned to the company. 
Oftermann, who was not a little curious to know what had 
pailed in this interview, interrogated the Duchefs, who frankly 
related the converfation, and fhewed him the letter from Bref- 
lau. He was ftruck with the impending danger, aftonifhed at 
the indifference of his miftrefs, and advifed her to fend four 
thoufand of the guards on the next day to Wiburg, under the 
pretence of oppoiing an attack apprehended from the Swedifh, 
general Loewenhaupt. 

Elizabeth, on her return home, informed Le/foc of the con- 
verfation which fhe had held with the Regent. His heart funk 
on hearing it: but, after fome little deliberation, he refumed 
his courage, and refolved to give the fignal for the infurre&tion 
that very night. It was then eleven o’clock. Money was ne- 
ceflary for the execution of his plan; and with this neither 
Elizabeth nor he was provided. He therefore went direétly to 
the Marquis De Chetardie, the French ambaflador, to procure 
it, but did not inform him of his refolution. In the mean time, 
he was told by thofe whom he had fent to obferve what pafled at 
court, that every thing was perfectly quiet there, and that only 
the common piquet was on guard. He then vifited the guards, 
whofe officers were not yet gained over to his party. He dif- 
triouted fome money to a few grenadiers, reminded them of the 
times of Peter I. when the great, as well as their inferiors, 
were fubject to the control of the monarch; contrafled the go-~ 
vernment of an infant, under fhelter of whofe name ambitious 
men might perpetrate any mifchief, with the mild adminiftra. 
tion of a Princefs, who would reftore the empire to that {plen- 
dour, in which it had flourifhed during her father’s reign, and 
informed them that they muft that very night follow her to 
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court, and confer on her that crown to which her birth and 
amiable qualities gave her fo juft a claim. 

After having made thefe arrangements, Leffce returned to 
Elizabeth, and infiffed on the abfolute neceflity of carrying 
their defigns into execution immediately. The Princes for 
fome time hefitated, but at length refolved to comply with his 
advice; and, after proftrating herfelf before an image of the 
Virgin Mary, to which fhe addrefled a long and fervent prayer, 
accompanied with many vows, fhe drefled herfelf for the expe- 
dition. They fent fome of the guards, who had been bribed 
to fecond them, to the quarters of their comrades, in order to 
difpofe them to favour her, and to acquaint them with her 
coming: fhe then feated herfelf in a fledge, behind which ftood 
Leftoc, and Woronzeff her chamberlain, who was afterward high 
chancellor. 

When they arrived at the hotel of the guards, where there 
were between two and three hundred men, Elizabeth declared 
that fhe came as the daughter of Peter J. and as heirefs of his 
crown. ‘They immediately took an oath of allegiance to her, 
and marched with her to the Imperial palace: juft before they 
got thither, feventy-five men were detached to arreft Offermann, 
Munich, and Goloffkin. At the palace, Leffoc immediately 
cut the drums of the guard, to prevent them from making any 
alarm, and charged the fentinels to be filent; who, on feeing 
their comrades, fulpected no mifchief, but fuffered them to go 
where they pleafed; and, when the Princefs came, inftantly 
fwore allegiance toher, Le/foc and Woronzoff would not per- 
mit Elizabeth to go into the Regent’s chamber with thofe who 
were tu apprehend her: as they feared left an interview with her 
niece, by exciting her compaffion, might weaken her refolu- 
tion, and ruin their defign. Thirty grenadiers were ordered 
to repair to the apartments where the Emperor lodged with his 
mother and her family. ‘Thefe foldiers, being half drunk, rufh- 
ed in with brutal impetuofity, overturning every thing in their 
way, and ordered the affrighted Dutchefs to rife directly. She 
was thus obliged to appear half naked before thofe who, an 
hour before, had trembled at her nod. They obliged her to 
drefs immediately, and would not liften to her repeated entreaty 
for an interview with her aunt Elizabeth. The Duke her hut- 
band was not equally fubmiffive to their order; and, as he 
would not ftir from his bed, they rolled him up in his counters 
pane, carried him down the ftair-cafe, and, throwing 2 pelife 
over him, fuffered him to remain a confiderable time in this 
fituation, before they gave him his clothes. The infant Emperor 
was afleep with his nurfe: the guards were forbidden to awaken 


him, and were ordered to flay till he fhould awake of his own = 
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cord. They waited above an hour round the bed. As foon as 
he awoke, the grenadiers difputed who fhould have the honour 
of carrying him off; the child was frightened at their rude- 
nefs, and his nurfe, fhatching him from them, was led away 
with him. 

This unfortunate family were carried in fledges to the palace 
of Elizabeth, where they were Confined each in a feparate apart- 
ment, and clofely watched: here they remained during four days, 
uncertain of their future deftination: Elizabeth then difpatch- 
ed meflengers to the feveral regiments encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterfburgh, with orders for them to repair to the 
palace by fix o’clock in the morning, to fwear allegiance to 
their new fovereign. After giving this command, the fuffered 
all the pain of fufpenfe and uncertainty. She knew not the 
difpofition of the army towar i her, and dreaded left, inftead of 
obeying her order, the fc...crs might immediately effect a 
counter-revolution. At length, however, feveral parties of them 
arrived, fhouting, Long live our new Emprefs! ‘Till this 
time, Elizabeth, whether becaufe fhe feared a fudden reverfe of 
fortune, or becaufe ambition had not yet ftifled the feelings of 


_ nature, feemed very fond of her little nephew Ivan. She fre- 


quently went to fee him, and held him in her arms while the 
foldiers aflembled. The poor child was delighted with their 
fhouts, and endeavoured to imitate them. Elizabeth was af- 
fected by this, and, looking at him with compaflion, exclaim- 
ed, Unhappy infant! little doft thou know that thefe fhouts are 
thy ruin! The Emprefs was proclaimed on the 25th of Novem- 
ber 1741, O. S. and a few days after, Anne and her family 
were fent to Riga, where they were confined in the citadel. 
She fubmitted to her lot with great refignation, or rather per- 
haps with indifference: this was by no means the temper of 
her hufband, who was exceedingly impatient under his mif- 
fortunes, and frequently reproached the Dutchefs with her im- 
prudence in concealing the intelligence which fhe had re- 
ceived, 

Soon after the acceffion of Elizabeth, AZunich and Offer- 
mann were tried and condemned, the former to be drawn afun- 
der by horfes, the latter to be broken alive on the wheel. 
Munich behaved with great refolution before his judges, and 
afterward walked up to the place of execution, through a 
double row of foldiers, with a fteady moderate ftep, while his 
undaunted yet modeft countenance difplayed the utmoft tran- 
quillity and indifference refpecting his approaching death. As 
he pafled along, he looked attentively at the {peétators on each 
fide, and if he faw any officer whom he knew, ftopped and 
took leave of him. When he came to the {pot appointed for 
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his execution, he addrefled the officer who was at the head 
of the troops: ** You have the command, Sir! give it with 
that firmnefs with which you have formerly feen me com- 
mand in the midft of battle. Do your duty with prompti- 
tude, and give the orders to deliver me as fpeedily as poffible 
from this life, which I refign with the greateft pleafure.” 
Then embracing him, he added, ‘* Do me the favour to ac- 
cept this trifling pledge of my friendthips and keep it in 
remembrance of the Field-marfhal Munich.” He then gave 
him his ring, fnuff-box, and watch. Ofermann was very far 
from difplaying equal fortitude: his fpirits entirely forfook 
him, and he was obliged to be fupported by four foldiers: but 
Munich, befide his natural ftrength of mind and boldnefs of 
temper, was animated by the defire of perpetuating his fame, 
and of terminating his life in fuch a manner as might adda 
luftre to the military glory which he had acquired. What was 
his aftonifhment, when, after the fentence of death was read, 
he heard that it was exchanged for that of exile? Difappoint- 
ment and forrow were evident in his countenance, and he fhed 
fears of vexation as he returned to his prifon. The place of 
his banifhment was the very houfe which he had, in the year 
before, caufed to be built for Bieron. : 
Elizabeth juftified her ufurpation by pretending that, during 
the reign of Peter II., Offermann and Munich had cancelled 
the will of her mother, according to which fhe maintained, 
that, if Peter died without iflue, the crown was to defcend, firft 
to the Emprefs Anne, and then to herfelf, In her ediét, pub- 
blifhed foon after her acceffion, fhe profefled to grant a free 
pardon to the Dutchefs and her whole family; thefe, however, 
were mere words, which fhe belied by her inhuman condu@ to 
thefe unhappy perfons, who were kept t perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and deprived of their infant fon Ivan, whom Elizabeth 
took care to confine in a dungeon at Schluflelburgh. With the 
fame hypocritical pretenfions to humanity, fhe prodfefled to 
abolifh capital punifhments, though fhe often infli&ted, on com- 
paratively trivial occafions, fufferings more cruel than death 
itfelf, Our author affirms, that her reign was difgraced by 
expofing the accufed to tortures and mutilation which fhock 
bumanity. | 
Notwithftanding the important fervices which ZLeffoc had 
rendered to the Emprefs, and the repeated and folemn ailurances 
which fhe had given to him that he fhould never forfeit her 
friendfhip, fhe was perfuaded, in 1743, to facrifice him to thé 
hatred of his enemies ; he was falfely accufed of high-treafon, 
his wealth was confifcated, and, together with his lady, he was 
fent into exile, Lefee had certainly faults; but he had great 
abilitiess 
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abilities, and many good qualities, and was, on the whole, pre= 
ferable to his predeceffors in the favour of the Ruffian fovereigns. 

. Elizabeth was perfuaded, by Count Juan Schuvaloff, to com- 
miflion Voltaire to write a hiftory of Ruffia. For this purpofe, 
the hiftorian was furnithed with authentic extracts from public 
papers, and with memoirs written by Peter I. After fome 
years, the hiftory of Peter I. was publifhed; with which the 
Count was much diflatisfied, as Voltaire had thought fit to 
neglect the greater part of the materials fent to him, and to in- 
fert many things for which they gave him no authority. Schu- 
valoff wrote to him a polite expoftulatory letter, in which he 
faid that he had by no means anfwered the expectation of the 
public ; afked him why, inftead of making ufe of feveral in- 
terefling memoirs and anecdotes that had been fent to him, he 
liad dire@ly contradicted fome of them by the infertion of things 
for which he had no authority; and obferved that, by his 
mode of fpelling, he had altered and diftorted the Ruffian 
names. Voltaire, with great indifference, anfwered, ** that it 
was not his cuftom to tranfcribe literally all that might be fent 
to him; that he had drawn up the work in the manner which 
he thought beft, and inferted what he had colleéted from other 
memoirs which he had opportunities of procuring; that he was 

rfe&ly convinced of the value of the anecdotes tranfmitted to 
him, but could not, with propriety, infert them in a work 
which did not contain the private life of the Czar; and (he 
added) as to my disfiguring the Ruffian names, I am certain 
that the complaint muft come from a German: I wilh him 
more w.t, and fewer confonants.” 

Soon after her acceffion, Elizabeth was perfuaded by her mi- 
nifters to nominate a fucceflor. She made choice of Charles 
Peter Ulric, Duke of Schlegfwig-Holftein, the fon of her elder 
fitter Anne, who was invited into Ruffia, embraced the efta- 
blithed religion of the country, and took the name of Peter Fe- 
derovit{th. The Emprefs procla:med him as the heir apparent 
to the throne by a manifeito, dated November 7th, 1742, and 
in this character caufed her fubjeéts to {wear allegiance to him. 
Pains have been taken to perfuade the public that this Prince was 
deficient in natural abilities, and averfe from application; our 
author affirms the contrary, and obferves that he might have 
been a wife and a great monarch, had proper care been taken, 
in Ruffia, to complete that education which had been given 
him in Holftein: but he was deprived of the Count Brummer, 
and thofe preceptors who had inculcated good principles and ufee 
ful knowlege, and was delivered over to T/choglokoff, and others, 
whofe ignorance incurred his contempt, and whole condu@ dif- 
couraged him from the purfuit of his ftudies. ‘The courtiers 
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omitted no artifice to infpire the Emprefs with hatred and jea., 


Joufy of him, and fucceeded fo far as to render his fituation 
very uncomfortable. It was therefore no wonder that a young 
Prince, who had no wife friend to improve his mind and direét 
his conduct, fhould be guilty of fome irregularities ; efpecially 
when we confider that he was hurried into many of them by thofe 
about him, with the infidious defign of expofing his imprudence 
to his aunt Elizabeth. The great leader of this iniquitous plot. 
was the Chancellor Be/fu/chef *, who was difgraced in the year 
1759; and, among other articles of accufation, this confpiracy 
is laid to his charge in the fentence pronounced on bim. For her 
ill treatment of her nephew, Elizabeth was amply punilhed. 
by the terror of mind which fhe endured in confequence of her 
fufpicions ; and which increafed to fuch a degree as to prey on 
her health and fpirits, and to render her truly wretched. Ina pa- 
roxy{m of fear and grief, fhe exclaimed, ** Curfed be he, who. 
firft found means to dethrone one fovereign, and fet up another 
in his place!” 

It was believed in Ruffia that Elizabeth was fecretly mar- 
ried to Count Razamofffki, who conftantly attended her, and. 
to whom fhe paid, even in public, thofe attentions that indi- 
eated a very tender affection. It has alfo been generally fup- 
pofed that Mefirs. Tarracanoff, and the Princefs their fifter, 
were really the children of Elizabeth. ‘This young lady had 
retired into Italy, and, in the year 1770, was moft treacher- 
oufly decoyed, under pretence of inviting her to an entertain- 
ment, on board of Admiral Greig’s fhip, by Count Or/of, wha 
carried her with him to Ruffia, where ihe was committed ta 
prifon, and has never been feen fince. The writer of this 
article has had this anecdote confirmed to him by a gentleman 
who has long refided-at Peterfburgh, to whom it had been re- 
lated by Admiral Greig. He added that, on the arrival of this 
unfortunate Princefs, the Emprefs ordered her to be brought 
into her prefence, and to walk up and down the apartment be- 
fore her, between two officers; after which, without {peaking 
to her, or fuffering her to fpeak, her Majefty retired, and the 
unhappy young lady was carried to prifon. 

The conduct of Peter III. at the commencement of his 
reign, was fuch as indicated at leafta humane and benevolent 
difpofition. He abolifhed the private chancery, which had 
been, under Elizabeth, a moft iniquitous and oppreflive court, 
and delivered the Ruffian nobility from that fevere military fer- 
vitude, under which they, as well as the peafants, had long 





* The Chancellor was defcended from a Kentith family of the 
name of Sef, 
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groaned. Thefe actions, together with his affability and his 
readinefs to hearken to any petition that was prefented to him, 
made him exceedingly popular. One of his firft meafures was 
to releafe thofe who had been confined, and to recal thofe who 
had been banifhed, in the preceding reign: it is faid that he 
thus reftored above feventeen thoufand perfons to their friends 
and families ; among thefe was Bieron, whom he acknowleged 
as Duke of Courland : in fine, fays our author, during the whole 
of his fhort reign, he fhewed neither obftinacy nor perverfenefs 
of difpofition, was always ready to receive advice, and behaved 
to his fubjects like a tender parent to his family. 

About a fortnight after his acceffion, Peter refolved to vifit 
Ivan IL[. who was confined in the caftle of Schlu/felburgh, 
fituated on an ifland in the Jake of Ladoga. The Emperor was 
attended by the Barons Korffand Sternberg, together with two 
other noblemen. They found the unfortunate Prince in a moft 
difmal gloomy prifon, inacceffible to the light of the Sun, with 
fcarcely clothes to cover him, and thofe of the meaneft kind ; 
along fhirt of the coarfeft canvafs for the fummer, and a fheep- 
{kin pelife for the winter, were the whole of his wardrobe. 
Ivan threw himéfelf at the Emperor’s feet; ** 1 fhall not, Sire,’’ 
faidhe, ‘* trouble you with tedious petitions ; I have waftedmany 

ears in this gloomy dungeon ; all I beg is to be permitted now 

and then tobreathe a freer air.”” Peter was affected by this fcene, 
and immediately raifed him with aflurances that he would do 
every thing in his power to alleviate his fufferings. He then 
inquired into his paft misfortunes. ** My greateft misfortunes,” 
anfwered Ivan, ** befel me when | was an infant; of them [ have 
noremembrance. I know that from the time when | could 
feel them, I mingled my tears with thofe of my parents, while 
Thad the comfort of having them with me. At that time 
my greateft grief was to fee what they fuffered from the 
inhumanity of fome of the officers, who conveyed us from one 
prifon to another.” Here Peter interrupted himn—Do you re- 
collet the names of thefe officers >—*‘* No, Sire! nor were we 
defirous to know them. We avoided the fight of them as much 
as poflible, and thanked God when thefe monfters were relieved 
by others lefs inhuman: but | fhall never forget the kindnefs 
and compaffion of one officer to whofe guard we were commit- 
ted. We efteemed him, and regretted the lofs of him when he 
left us. He prevented our requefts by numberlefs inftances 
of affeCtionate attention, by which he fought to alleviate our 
mifery.”—-Do you remember the name of this worthy man ? faid 
Peter—** Yes, Sire! his name was Korff”? The good Baron 
was fo affected by this grateful mention of nim, that he fobbed 
and could not fpeak, Peter wept, and retired for a few mi- 
a3 nutes 
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nutes to recover himfelf. During his abfence, one of the no« 
blemen afked Ivan how he came thither. The Prince faid that 
fome ruffians, he knew not by whofe order, had torn him away 
from his parents, of whofe lot he was entirely ignorant ; 
that afterward a monk had undertaken to convey him into Ger- 
many: but that, at Smolen/k, he was difcovered, his deliverer load- 
ed with chains, and he himfelf hurried into this horrid dungeon, 
When Peter returned, he was attended by the commandant of 
the fort, to whofe care he recommended the Prince, promifing 
to fend more particular orders in writing, and bidding him in 
the mean time fupply his prifoner with every thing that he 
might want, behave to him with the utmoft refpe@t, and fuffer 
him to walk freely within the walls of the fort whenever he 
pleefed.' The Emperor then gave orders for building a houfe in 
the caftle, where Ivan might be commodioufly lodged, and have 
every indulgence that could be conferred on a prifoner. The 
unfortunate Prince was not {uffered to live to take pofleffion 
of this abode. 

When the Emperor returned tohis palace, his uncle, the Dukeof 
Halfizin, adviled him to releafe ivan with his father and his bro- 
thers, to fend them into Germany, and to allow them a penfion 
fuitable to their rank. ‘To this meafure Peter himfelf was much 
inclined, and he would moft probably have adopted it, had it 
not been for the obftinate oppolition of his minifters. He fup- 
plied the Prince, however, with every convenience that could 
render his fituation more tolerable. 

Ivan had been out of this prifon once during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth ; he was then conveyed in a clofe carriage to Peterf- 
burgh, to the houfe of the Chancellor Woronzeff, whither the 
Emprefs came and converfed a few minutes with him, 
without letting him know to whom he was fpeaking. It is 
evident that ambition and fear had more influence over her 
than either juftice or compaflion. Yet joe fpared his life,—it 
was not by der order that he was affaflinated. Thougtr fhe 
ufurped the throne of lvan, fhe did not wade through his blood 
to it. | 

During the fhort reign of Peter III. Ivan was fometimes per- 
mitted to come to the court. On thefe occafions, Baron Sternberg 
fetched him and carried him back, in a clofe carriage, with 
the utmofl fecrecy. Great pains have been taken to perfuade 
the world that this unhappy Prince laboured under a weaknefs of 
intellect, neatly approaching to idiotifm : but our author afferts 
that this was by no means the truth. Secluded from fociety, 
and confined to a prifon during almoft his whole life, he was 
deprived of thofe opportunities of inftru&ion which others enjoy: 
but, from the teflimony of officers who were on duty in the 
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fort where he was confined, it appears that he was not deficient in 
natural abilities, and that he hadimproved them by reading, which 
was indeed the only means left within his power of acquiring 
knowlege. His perfon was advantageous, and his couatenance 
was interefting. 

Several anecdotes are here related of Peter IIT. which thew 
that he was a humane and benevolent Prince, who difplayed a 
moft generous difpofition in forgiving, and treating with kind- 
nefs, thofe who in the former reign had behaved to him in the moft 
infamous manner. He owed his misfortunes chiefly to the fin- 
cerity and opennefs of his temper ; he could not condefcend to 
diffemble ; nor had he that fufpicious opinion of others, and thac 
artful duplicity of charaéter, which a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the court of Elizabeth, had he been fuffered to fre- 
quent it, might have infpired. He was indeed guilty of fome 
conjugal infidelities : but furely this cannot be deemed a capital 
crime in one whofe marriage may be confidered as a mere politi+ 
cal connection, in which his choice was not confulted,nor were 
his affections interefted. In fhort, he appears to have had fome 
vices, but more imprudencies, and to have been, on the whole, 
a man more finned againft than finning ; for, if the maxim of a 
certain writer on the principles of government, that the wife 
and good alone have a right to govern, were ftrictly applied to 
practice, thrones would be more frequently vacant than they 


now are, 
According to this author’s account, the Ruffians are a moft 


defpicable race, ignorant, fuperftitious, obftinate, and fervile, in 
the higheft degree: he fays that difhonefty prevails among the 
higheft as well as among the lower clafles ; that the latter are 
dextrous only as thieves, and that the former difplay fearcel 
any talents, except in the contrivance and execution of the sok 
iniquitous plans of extortion, in which they feem to be un- 
controlled by any fenfe of fhame: but what can beexpected from 
a nation of flaves, governed with a rod of iron by foreigners, 
whom they muft naturally hate ? a nation made up of villains, 
in the political fenfe of the word, and of nobles who are alter- 
nately flaves and tyrants? Of the police he complains as being ex- 
ceedingly bad, and he reprefents the authority of its magiftrates as 
little more than a cover for fraud and exaction. Perhaps in 
this reprefentation the truth may be rather exaggerated ; or the 
writer may not have been long enough in Ruflia to fee the ef. 
fects of the regulations, that have been made by the prefent Em- 
prefs. It may however be fuppofed, from the univerfally ac- 
knowleged chara¢ter of the people, and from the nature of the goe 
vernment, that the improvements introduced by the court have 
net a very extenfive. influence in the empire ; and that the man- 
Nn4 Hers, 
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ners, prevalent in places remote from: the feat of government, 
are not to be eftimated by thofe of Peterfburgh : accordingly, 
our author obferves that thofe at the court, who have travelled, 
and have had the advantages of a good education, are as diffe. 
rent from the reft of the people, as the Englifh are from the 
Iroquois. 

In reviewing this article, we have been feduced into greater 
length than we had intended : but the infor imation .which we 
have extracted appeared interefting; and to this we muft truft 
for our vindication. We have endeavoured to condenfe and 
bring thefe fcattered anecdotes into fome regular order, which we 
imagined would render then: more pleafing to our readers. Be- 
fide the hiftorical information, of which we have. here given a 
brief view, thefe volumes contain many curious particulars, 


relative tothe manners of the various tribes of Tartars. S 
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prrsars there does not exift a more certain ftandard by 

which we may eftimate the genius and tafte of a people, than 
is furnifhed by their theatre. In order to make a proper ufe of 
this guide, we muft attend, not only to the merit of the pieces 
reprefented on the ftage, but alfo to.the ftyle in which they are 
acted; for the latter is not Jefs neceflary than the former, ta 
enable us to judge of their fenfations, and of the notions pre- 
valent among them concerning that ideal excellence, which, in 
all the imitative arts, is the objet of genius, and the criterion 
of tafte. Of the merit of fome of the modern dramatic com- 
pofitions of the Germans, our readers may form a fuperficial 
id:afrom the critical papersunder the title of ** Tie Speculator*,” 
and from a tranflation of Schiller’s tragedy of * The Robberst,” 
lately publifhed. Hence it will appear that their beft writers 
are not, like the French, reftrained by the fqueamith delicacy 
of frigid criticifm, from following the infpiration of genius, 
and the warmth of feeling. “They boldly exprefs the paffions in 
the language of nature; their tragedies, inftead of wearying 
the fpectator with a cold defcription and pompous fentimental 
dialogue, excite pity, indignation, and a degree of terror, that 
fometimes approaches to horror. Hence our readers will not 
wonder that Shakfpeare is much ftudied and greatly admired by 
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the Germans : they have a very good tranflation of his works + 
many of his plays are frequently reprefented on their theatres 5 
and their bet writers ftudy them as models of dramatic excel- 
lence. Of the ftyle of acting, now in vogue among them, we 
may form fome idea, from what the prefent author fays of 


Ekhoff, who feems to have been the Garrick of their ftage. 


This ator, he tells us, was the firft who laid afide that pom- 
pous, declamatory, theatrical manner, which had long pre- 
vailed. In tragedy, he was not lefs eafy and natural than in 
comedy. He never affected the ftately meafured ftep, nor the 
obvioufly ftudied gefture. Juftnefs of expreflion was his Arft 
care, and gracefulnefs was properly cultivated, as fubordinate 
to this requifite. His manner of {peaking ana acting was that 
of interefting converfation, not rendered formal and uniform 
by an adherence to general rules, but the refult of an accurate 
ftudy, and an attention to the particular circumftances of the 
characters which he reprefented; thefe he endeavoured to exprefs 
with energy,without departing from nature. Hence he was excel- 
lent in all thofe parts, that were conceived and written by au- 
thors of true dramatic genius, in a ftyle fuited to his mode of 
acting : but he did not fucceed in tragedies borrowed from the 
French, in which the pompous tones of declamation, and the 
exaggerated geftures, of the French theatre, are indifpenfably 
neceflary to fupport the falfe dignity of the charaéter, 

M., Encet has thrown his obfervations on the art of atin 
into the form of letters to a friend; this method is not the 
moft convenient for a didactic work : but it may perhaps be ex- 
cufed by his plea, that he profefles to give only hints and ideas 
on his fubjeét, and not a complete difcuffion of it. He writes 
in a lively and agreeable manner ; feems to have thought much 
and obferved attentively; and has, in general, acquired juft 
notions of the effect of internal fenfations and paffions on the 
countenance and perfon. ‘Though he avoids the formality of 
divifions and fubdivifions, he is not inattentive to method. 

The firft eight letters are employed in preparing the fubject 
for difcuffion, and in explaining the terms which the author has 
occafion to ufe. In anfwer to thofe who contend that to give 
rules for acting is unneceflary, becaufe all precepts relative to 
this art may be fummed up in a direction to follow nature, and 
to truft to the feelings excited by the poet, he juftly obferves 
that nothing can be more indefinite than the word xature, as 
here ufed. The idea of perfect expreffion is indeed borrowed 
from nature, but it is not realized in individuals, who all have 
their feveral defects, various in kind as well as in degree ; and 
it is to remedy thefe that art and ftudy are abfolutely requifite, 
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A good actor wi!] always endeavour to feel what he is to re- 
prefent : but the degree of his fenfibility is different at different 
times, and depends on accidental circumftances : to fuppofe 
therefore that his feeling, while acting, fhould, without previ- 
ous ftudy, fupply him with proper geftures to exprefs it, is 
fcarcely lefs abfurd than to imagine that it wil] infpire him with 
proper words, and hence to conclude that he may neglect learn- 
ing his part. Some have maintained that, as excellence in an 
actor muft be the refult of natural genius, an attention to the 
rules of art will only retard his improvement, and render his 
performance frigid and formal. This objection is anfwered by 
comparing acting to the other imitative arts, and particularly to 
mufic, ia which a perfon with a good ear will make a quicker 
progrefs at firft by trufling to this alone, than if he learns to 
play by notes ; though it is certain, from experience, that when 
the firft difficulties are overcome, the latter mode will enable 
him to pesform with greater freedom, becaufe with greater cere 
tainty, and to attain a much higher degree of excellence, than 
he could otherwife have reached : but, adds our author, though 
it fhould be proved that all that can be offered on this fubje& 
can be of no ufe either to the a€ior, the painter, or the ftatuary, 
yet will st be interefting to the philofopher, on account of its 
connection with the theory of the mind; than which, a more 
noble obje& of inveftigation cannot be found in the whole 
sange of natural hiftory. We know nothing of the mind ex 
cept by its operations ; and this knowlege cannot but be great- 
Jy improved by an accurate attention to the various external ex- 
prefiions of its ideas and fenfations. As we cannot furvey the 
naked foul, we muft carefully examine the veil in which it is 
clothed ; this is in fome parts fo tranfparent, and inall fo exqui- 
fitely pliable, that, to the curious eye, its varying folds betray 
all the forms and movements of the Being which it conceals. 
M. Encex obferves that the external phenomena which the 
actor muft imitate from nature, are either fuch as depend entirely 
on the organization of the body, or fuch as refult more 
immediately from mental fenfations and affections. With re- 
fpect to the former kind, he advifes the aGtor to embrace oppor- 
tunities of ftudying nature in the circumftances which he muft 
feign, and, mindful of the emotions that he is to excite, not to 
carry his imitation fo far as to injure their effe@, by fhocking 
the f{pectator, and deftroying the deception. In the reprefenta- 
tion of a dying perfon, the actor ought not to exhibit thofe con- 
vulfive agonies, which excite horror and difguft rather than 
pity: fuch violent contorfions, though they may be faithfully 
copied from nature, alarm the {peétator, interrupt his fenfations, 
break the charm by which his attention was bound, and force 


him, 
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him, in order to recover his tranquillity, to recolle& that the 
fcene is not real : hence exhibitions of this kind fometimes pro~ 
voke laughter inftead of tears. 

With regard to thofe external alterations which refult from 
the operations of the mind, and which are in various degrees 
dependent on the will, M. ENGeL obferves that many of 
them have no other than a very general and indefinite fignifi- 
cation. To this clafs belong the tranfition from rapid to flow 
pronunciation, and, on the contrary, that from level to 
emphatic fpeaking ; thefe ferve to attract the attention of the 
hearers, which mutt be farther engaged and directed by the in- 
flexions of the voice, and the varied tones of the fpeaker. Of 
the fame kind, aad of fimilar ufe, are fome geftures, fuch as 
the indicative motion of the hand and arm, or what Cicero cal!s 
manus minus arguta, digitis fubfequens verba, non exprimens; 
brachium procerius projecium, quafi quoddam telum orationis* ; to 
which may be added all thofe movements of the whole, or any 
part, of the body, which, though they naturally occur on our deli- 
vering any thing in which we are deeply interefted, or which we 
deem to be of great importance, cannot be faid to have any par- 
ticular or definite exprefion. ‘The general rule that fhould be ob- 
ferved in the ufe of thefe geftures, is the fame with that of elo- 
cution ; unvaried famenefs in the former is not lefs difgufting 
than monotony in the latter; and as, in fpeaking, the ftronger 
emphafis and more energetic enunciation muft be confined to 
the more important words and fentences, fo, in acting, the 
more apparent geftures muft be referved for thofe expreffions 
alone, which demand peculiar attention. To lay an emphafis 
on infignificant words is not more offenfive to the ear, than 
to accompany uninterefting expreflions with violent geftures is 
to the eye. 

Thofe geftures which are more particular and definite in their 
meaning, the author arranges under two clafles. Cicero not 
only ufes the word geffus to fignify the external indications of 
the affeQions of the foul, but alfo {peaks of a geflus [cenicus, verba 
exprimens, which he calls demonftratio, and which M. ENGEL 
diftinguifhes by the epithet of imitative or defcriptive ; the other 
kind, which the Roman orator terms /ignificatio, this author de- 
nominates expreffive gefture. The former is an indication of 
the obje&t about which the mind is employed; the latter is an 
indication of the fenfations and affections by which it is modi- 
fied. In the explanation of this part of the fubje@, and parti- 
cularly in what is faid of figurative or metaphorical geftures, 
we find many excellent obfervations, on which our limits will 
not permit us to dwell. 
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Among the expreffive geftures, are many which depend on 
the will, and which the actor can command at pleafure: bute 
there are other external figns, which are not equally the refule 
of volition, and which nature, by fome fecret tie, has intimate- 
Jy connected with certain fenfations and paffions of the foul, in 
order, as Haller obferves, to prevent men from deceiving each 
other in the common intercourfe of life: thefe are the tears of 
forrow, the fudden blufh of fhame, and the. pallid countenance 
of fear, ‘The want of thefe expreffions on the ftage, is gene- 
rally pardoned, becaufe there are very few who have an imagi- 
nation fo ftrong and lively as to produce a fufficient degree of 
real feeling in a fictitious circumftance. Happy is the actor 
who is blefled with fuch an imagination : but, with all this ad- 
vantage, he mutt be careful not to refign his feelings to its do- 
niinion ; unlefs, to ufe the words of Shakfpeare,, whom our 
author here quotes, ‘¢ in the very torrent, tempeft, and as I 
may fay whirlwind of paffion, he can acquire and beget a tem- 
perance, that may give it {moothnefs.”” The aétor, who can 
thus excite, and thus regulate, his feelings, has true genius. 

Geftures may be confidered either as external alterations of 
the perfon, or as indications of the internal operations of the 
mind; in the former of thefe views, it is natural to inquire 
which are the moft graceful; in the latter, which are the moft 
juft. M. Encer obferves that moft of the rules that have 
been given, efpecially by French writers, on this fubject, relate 
to the former of thele particulars, without paying a due atten- 
tion to the,latter ; and to this preference of imaginary grace- 
fulnefs to truth of expreffion, he «{cribes all that pompous af- 
feCtation of attitude and action, to which the term theatrical is 
appropriated as a mark of contempt. 

_ After taking a general view of his fubje@, M. Eneex pro- 
ceeds to examine more particularly thofe geftures which are ex- 
preflive of the feveral fenfations and emotions of the foul. He 
firft furveys the expreflion of a mind perfectly at eafe: this ftate 
of repofe is defcribed in a general view, and is then confi- 
dered with refpect to thofe various incidental circumftances, 
which are the refult of perfonal character ; thefe defcriptions are 
Uluftrated with engravings from Chodowieki, which have no 
{mall merit in point of expreffion, though many of them are defec- 
tive with refpect to beauty and gracefulnefs of figure. The au- 
thor next examines thofe geftures which indicate thoughtfulnefs 
and contemplation. Here we meet with fome jult ob/ervations 
on the proper manner of {peaking:a foliloquy, which is in fa& 
only thinking aloud, and not, as many actors feem to imagine, 
the communication of a fecret to the pit. He accurately dif- 
criminates the effects of the progrefs from doubt to certainty, 
and 
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and obferves that in fpeeches of this kind, defcriptive geftures 
are fometimes not only allowable, but highly proper. When 


Hamlet, fays he, in his deliberation on the expediency of felf-. 


murder, had difcovered the reafon which determined him againft 
it, he cries, ** Zy, there’s the rub,;’’ in {peaking this, it is natu- 
ral that he fhould point with his finger, as if the truth that he 
difcerned were an obje& within view: again, when Lear, re- 
flecting on the cruelty of his daughters, fuddenly checks hime 
felf, and exclaims 

‘¢ Othat way madnefs lies, let me fhun that ;” 


though the objeét of his terror be merely ideal, he will fponta- 
neoufly avert his face, and will make a motion with his hand, as 
if he repelled the painful thought from him. 

The fubfequent letters treat of aftonifhment, which the 
author here confiders as an affection of the underftand- 
ing, rather than of the heart. Hence he proceeds to 
examine the expreffions of defire: this word he ufes in 
a very comprehenfive fenfe, as including averfion; for this 
is only the defire of any, other ftate or object in preference to 
that which it fhuns. He therefore confiders this affection as 
either impelling us toward an object with a view to pleafure and 
enjoyment; or as repelling us from it with a view to fafety and 
peace of mind; orelfe as moving us toward it with a view to repel 
and deftroy it. He firft furveys thofe expreffions which, mutatis 
mutandis, are common to defire in general, as here defined, and 
then examines each of the fpecies, with its feveral varieties. 
Thefe he has in many re/pects weil difcriminated : but we have 
not réom for the particulars. ‘The agreeable emotions of joy, 
admiration, confidence, and love ; and the difagreeable fenfa- 
tions of grief, contempt, jealoufy, and hatred, are alfo fketched 
in various circumftances and charaCters, andare illuftrated by ex- 
amples, fome of which are taken from Shakfpeare. In order to 
afford the reader an idea of the manner in which M. Encer 
treats thefe fubjects, we fhall give a fhort view of fome of his 
obfervations on thofe painful fenfations, which are excited by 
the perception of an evil that either diminifhes or deftroys our 
happinefs: of thefe fenfations, he fays, there are two kinds, 
grief and melancholy; the former is a reftlefs and active ftate 
of the mind, which expreffes itfelf by the tenfion of the fibres ; 
it is an internal ftruggle againft the painful perception, a vio- 
lent endeavour to fubdue and expel it. Melancholy, on the 
contrary, is inactive and quiefcent ; the powers of the foul are 
all relaxed ; and the mind becomes entirely paflive, and no 
longer attempts either to avert the evil, or to avoid the percep- 
tion of it. in this ftate, we are infenfible to the emotions of 
anger, or the defire of revenge, becaufe confcious of our im- 
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potence to modify the caufe of our grief; and our faculties are’ 
fo exhaufted by the unavailing ftruggle in which they have been 
engaged, that even the perception, on which they are conftant- 
ly employed, lofes the greateli part of its force. In the ftory 
of Niobe, we find that fhe docs not fink into melancholy, till 
after her powers were entirely exhaufted by expreffions of grief 
and refentment; nor was it, till after her return to her own coun- 
try,that dhe was transformed into ftone. Cicero is of opinion that 
this transformation alludes to the filence of grief: but our au- 
thor thinks that it rather refers to that uis inertia, if we may fo 
call it, or that indifference, which is peculiar to deep melancho- 
ly, when the mind is abforbed in thecontemplation of its wretch- 
ednefs, and from which no other objec has power to divert 
its attention. For an illuftration of thefe obfervations, the 
author refers us to a moft admirable defcription of this me- 
lancholy, in Richardfon’s Sir Charles Grandifon, vol. v. let- 
ter 1. ‘lhe firft approaches to this infenfibility are exprefled 
by languid inadtivity ; the head hangs down; the vertebrze of 
the back and neck, together with all the joints of the limbs, 
appear relaxed; the countenance is pale; the eyes areeither fixed 
on the occafion of the grief, or, if this caufe be not prefent, are 
caft down to the ground: 
** Ad humum meror gravis deducit.”’” Hor. 


all the motions of the limbs are flow, as if there were neither 
power nor life toregulate them; the gait is heavy and impeded; 
the foot is fearcely raifed from the ground, as if a weight kept. 
it down; the fympathetic expreflions of others are unper- 
ceived or difregarded ; and every detire of pleafing is loft: the 
hand is frequently raifed flowly, and, prefied againift the fore- 
head, hangs over the eyes ; the breathing is flow and filent, but 
fometimes interrupted by a deep figh. 

Very different are the expreffions of violent grief, or what 
the author calls fuffering; in this pathon, the features and gef- 
tures indicate an agitation of the mind, and an internal ftrug- 
gle with the painiul perception. ‘The fufferer does not, like 
the melancholy perfon, appear exhaufted and powerlefs, but 
exerts all his ftrength in an endeavour to get rid of the percep- 
tion that opprefies him. The ’eye-brows are drawn up toward 
the forehead, and every mufcle of the face is in motion ; the 
eyes reflect a ftrong but unfteady light; the bofom heaves 
quick and high; the ftep is firm and fudden; the whole body is 
ttretched, as if in oppofition to fome contracting fpafm; the 
head is drawn backward and inclining toward one of the 
fhoulders ; all the mufcles of the arms and legs are in action ; 
the fupplicating face is often turned toward heaven, and the 
fhoulders are railed: the hands are fometimes ftrongly prefled 
togethers 
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together; then fuddenly. feparated ; and, at other times, they are 
clafpedin each other, raifed as in prayer, or elfe held as low as 

ofable before the body, with the palms downwards, and fup- 
ported by the interpofition of the fingers. When tears follow 
thefe emotions, they are not the full round drops that, in un~ 

ratified anger, are fometimes forced from the eye, and trickle 
down the cheek; nor do they form a gentle filent fhower, like 
thofe of the melancholy perfon, which feem to fall {pontaneoufly 
from the relaxed veffels : but they rufh out in a flood, impelled by 
the convulfive contraction of all the neighbouring mufcles.—Af- 
ter thefe genera! defcriptions, the author explains the particular 
modifications of grief, and its connection with other fen- 
fations. 

After treating of the geftures expreffive of particular pafiions 
and fenfations, M. Encexr makes fome very juft obfervations 
on that harmony in the expreffion of every part of the body, 
which aétors are fo liable to forget. Hence he proceeds to 
confider the effe&t of contending paflions. One example, by 
which he illuftrates this fubject, is from Hamlet. When the 
Prince follows his father’s ghoft, his defire of knowing the 
dreadful fecret, which he expected would be thus difclofed to 
him, was indeed predominant: but this defire is checked by 
his fears of an unknown BEING from another world, and grows 
weaker in proportion ase approaches the fpirit, and is led to 
a diftance from his companions. His eagernefs muft therefore 
gradually decreafe from the moment when he has burft loofe 
from them. His gait muft at firft be firm and refolute, but 
without precipitation; after this, his fteps fhould by degrees 
“become fhorter, and be made with increafing caution and timi- 
dity ; and his body, inftead of inclining forward, fhould re& its 
weight on the hindmoft foot, as if prepared for retreating. 

M. EnGEu’s obfervations on imitative geflure are very juft, 
and well deferve the attention of every public fpeaker: as we 
have not room to enter into the particulars of his direétions on 
this fubject, we muft content ourfelves with faying, that they 
are founded on the general precept of confidering the intention 
of the paflage which is to be delivered. If this be only to give 
a lively idea of the object reprefented, and the fpeaker .be -not 
under the influence of any of thofe emotions which fponta- 
neoufly betray themfelves by expreflive geiture, the imitative 
may be allowed: but itis generally improper, where the {peaker’s 
intention is to fignify the fenfation which the object mentioned 
excites in his own mind. ‘Thefe rules are illuftrated by a va~ 
riety of inftances. Among thefe, he fays, that, when, in the 
firft part of Henry LV. the Prince of Wales defcribes Falltaff 
as fweating to death, and larding the beau earth as be walks along, 
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it is not unnatural for him to imitate the prominent belly and 
waddling gait of the unwieldy knight: but nothing could be 
more abfurd, than for an actor, in the part of Hamlet, expreffin 
to Horatio his contempt of flattery, to ftoop as if to kifs the 
garment of his friend, and to bend his knee, when he fays, 

«¢ No, let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning.” 

The merits of pantomime are difcufled at large by M. Ens 
GEL, and, in our opinion, are very juftly appreciated. He ob- 
ferves that no adtions can be intelligibly reprefented by mere 
gefture, except fuch as are common, and are hence immediatel 
recognized ; nor can any ftory, nor feries of facts, be related, of 
which the fpectators have not been previoufly informed. From 
what we are told of the pantomime of the ancients, it is evi- 
dent that they did not truft to this art for the reprefentation of 
a newly-invented fable, but only exercifed it when, from mytho- 
logical or hiftorical tradition, the ftories were well known to 
the fpectators. This fuppofition is indeed abfolutely neceflary, to 
render the accounts of the ancient pantomimes at all credible. 
The fpectators knew, beforehand, all that the piece was 
to fignify and exprefs ; how eafily then might they be deluded 
into the conclufion, that the geftures, which they faw, really 
communicated thofe ideas, which, h#¥mg been previoufly re- 
ceived, lay treafured up in their memories, ready to be excited 
by the leait hint!—T his is the only way in which the ftory of 
the Cynic Demetrius, and other wonderful accounts of the ef- 
fe&ts of pantomime among the ancients, can appear at all pro- 
bable ; though even with this allowance they feem to have been 


greatly exaggerated. ‘Ihe modern pantomime is not lefs con-_ 


fined and defective ; and, notwithftanding the marvellous ftory 
told by Du Bos, of the effe&t of a pantomime reprefentation of 
a fcene of the Horace of Corneille, and MZ. Noverre’s account of 
the reduction of the whole tragedy to a ballet, we cannot help 
concluding with our author, that all fuch attempts muft be in 
the highett degree-abfurd and ridiculous. He tells us, that he 
once faw this play thus transformed, according to AZ. Noverre’s 
plan, and found that the reprefentation became farcical, in pro- 
portion as the fentiment, that was to be fignified, was fublime. In 
order to exprefs the with of Camilla, that the earth might open 
and {wallow up Rome, the aétrefs firft pointed to the back part 
of the ftage, where the f{pectators were to fuppofe that Rome 
was fituated; fhe then moved her hand with great violence 
downward toward the earth; afterward opening, not the jaws 
of a monfter, but her own pretty little mouth, as wide as fhe 


could ftretch it, fhe repeatedly attempted to force her clenched 
il hand 
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hand into it.—The limits by which the province of pantomime 
is bounded, are accurately marked out in thefe letters; and the 
author accounts for them on principles, to which we think no 
man of judgment will refufe his affent. 

M. Encet prefers profe to verfe, for dramatic pieces : his ob- 
jections to the latter are certainly juft, when applied to rhyme, 
and efpecially to the monotonous heroic verfe of the French : 
but his arguments do not affeét our blank-verfe, which admits 
every variety of meafure that can be required to exprefs all 
the different emotions that are to be excited by the tragic fable 5 
and which, if compofed with judgment, and delivered with pro- 
priety, gives dignity and force to the expreffion, and gratifies the 
ear, without violating probability, or interrupting the feelings. 

The author fhews more indulgence to operas, than we had 
expected from fo philofophical a critic. He juftly obferves, 
that, in thefe pieces, we facrifice juftnefs of reprefentation to 
pleafure of a different kind, but which is not lefs attractive and 
powerful. Vocal and inftrumental mufic cannot with propriety 
be introduced into the drama, except in fcenes where the action 
is fufpended ; for there is no emotion of the mind that exprefles 
itfelf by finging, except joy, and even this muft be of the moft 
trifling nature, and in the moft infignificant characters ; and 
furely nothing can be more ridiculous, than that a perfon, under 
the influence of grief, of anger, or indeed any of the paffions, 
fhould fufpend his feelings while the fiddlers in the orcheftra 
fcrape a prelude to his air, and then give vent to his emotions in 
a fong.— | | 

We find, in one of thefe letters, fome good obfervations on a 
queftion which has often been ftarted, without being fatisfac- 
torily decided, viz. how far the tones and geftures of the actor 
may be adopted by the preacher? M. EnGex juftly marks a 
wide difference between the circumftances and iniention of the 
actor, and thofe of the preacher ; fo that what may be highly 
proper in the one, becomes improper in the other. ‘The actor 
is fuppofed to exprefs his ideas as they occur to him while 
{peaking ; the preacher is fuppofed to have previoufly digefted 
and arranged his thoughts: the character reprefented by the 
actor is generally agitated by various, if not by oppofite, paf- 
fions ; whereas the preacher is fuppofed to be calm, employed 
on one object, the leading fentiment of which is continually 
prefent with him, and excludes every other. In Hamlet’s fo- 
liloquy on fuicide, the fubje& is indeed highly important ; the 
mind is worked up toa grave and ferious difpofition ; and the 
{fpeech mult be pronounced with folemnity and dignity: but 
the actor’s manner in the delivery of it, though it might be 
very natural in a man who contemplates the fubject in his ftudy, 
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is not proper for the preacher to adopt in a public difcourfe; be. 








caufe Hamlet, buried in thought, is fuppofed never before to 
have ferioufly examined the queftion, and is fwayed different ; 
ways by oppofite arguments, as they arife in his mind: this 
cannot be the fituation of the preacher, who is imagined to B 
have previoufly formed his opinion, and to deliver that, of the : 
truth of which he is fully convinced. We cannot help ob- ‘ 
ferving, that though this remark be, in general, juft, it may ad- 
mit of fome exceptions. Thofe fermons, for inftance, in - 
which characters are delineated, are far from being the leaft , 
edifying and inftructive ; and may not the preacher be allowed, 
in bae degree, where it would not violate the decorum of the 
pulpit, to perfonate, in his tone of voice and manner of (peak- 
ing, the character which he draws? In the parable of the un- 
jutt fleward, is a foliloquy not lefs deliberative than that of ‘ 
Hamlet; and a good reader, or preacher, will naturally deliver 
the one in nearly the fame manner as he would the other, la 
The fame may be faid of many other hiltorical paflages of the pe 
fcriptures, or of illuftrations of moral characiers, on which the pe 
preacher may have occafion to dwell. Our author allows, B 
however, that there are fome cafes in which the fituation of the h; 
preacher is fimilar to that of the actor, and in which the tone at 
and manner of the latter, not only may but ought to be adopt- ki 
ed by the former. Here he refers to thofe paflages in which ar 
the adlor delivers a ferious paternal admonition, or moral re- in 
flection, without any other emotion than fuch as refults from a 
fenfe of its importance, and a delire of making a deep and laft- } be 
ing impreffion on the perfons to whom it is addrefled. Asan it 
inftance, he mentions a fcene between the father and his chil- m 
dren, in Diderot’s Pere de Famille. The celebrated and beau- v2 
tiful pleading of Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, in favour wl 
of mercy, is perhaps an inftance not lefs appofite. We ac- in 
knowledge that this is a delicate fubject. All ftudied affecta- pr 
tion of a theatrical manner, in the pulpit, is grofsly difgufting, wi 
and highly cenfurable: but fhall we therefore transform the {if 
preacher into a cold reafoner, who delivers an abftrufe and dry W 
differtation with a drawling indifferent monotony, that lulls tri 
half his audience to fleep? How much more refpeciable ts he, 17 
who, confidering his parifhioners as his children, addrefles bis tra 
inftructions to the heart, with the affectionate energy of a tender pl 
parent, and negie¢is no ftudy that may in any degree promote ha 
this valuable end! ed 
j The remainder of the work contains a variety of excellent th; 
obfervations on the expreflion of mixed fenfations, on the de- to 
grees of affinity between different paflions, on the climax of co 
exprefiiun, and on the gradual tranfition from one paflion to wh 
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another. From this part, we might extract many paflages 
which would exhibit the author’s tafte and judgment in an ad- 
vantageous light: but we are loth to extend this article to a 
reater length; and we fhall conclude with acknowleging the 
leafure that we have received from thefe letters, the Dutch 
tranflation of which has great merit in point of ftyle, and is, 





—_ 


Art. VIII. Memorien dienende tot Opheldering, &c. i.e Memoirs tend- 
ing to elucidate the Events which took place during the late War 
with England. By the Hon. Joacutm Renvorp, LL.D, 
Burgermatter of the City of Amiterdam. 8vo. 2 Vols. about 


350 Pagesineach. Amfterdam. 1790. 

Roars work, though printed two years ago, when a few co- 

pies of it were diftributed to fome of the author’s particu- 
lar friends, was not publifhed till after his death, which hap- 
pened a few months fince. As it relates events of fome im- 
portance in the hiftory of the United Provinces, in which the 
Burgermafter was perfonally concerned, and about which he 
had the beft information, its fubject cannot fail to attract our 
attention ; which is ftill more deeply interefled by the well- 
known refpectable character of the author, and by the eandour 
and moderation which are difplayed in his manner of treat- 
ing the points of his hiftory. 

M. Renporp introduces his memoirs with a difpaffionate 
but fpirited defence of his own conduét. In political contefts, 
it will ever be the lot of the impartial man, who adopts thofe 
meafures alone, by whomfoever propofed, which he tsinks ad- 
vantageous for his country, to be abufed by the party with 
whom he happens to differ ; and, if he has ever before coincided 
in any of their views, to be branded as an apoftate from his 
principles. This was the fate of the worthy Burgermafter, 
who, at one time, lay under the heavy difpleafure of the enthu- 
fiaftic friends of the houfe of Orange; and, at another, 
was the object of the abufe of thofe who called themfelves pa- 
triots, and of all the violence of the mob, which, in the year 
1787, encouraged by fome of thofe who, as officers of the 
trained Burghers, ought to have preferved the public peace, 
plundered his houfe, deftroyed his furniture and effects,-and, 
had he not faved himfelf by flight, might probably have depriv- 
ed him of life. He condefcends to refute fome of the reproaches 
that have been caft on him; and we muft do him the juftice 
to fay, that, as far as we can judge from his book, his whole 
conduct appears to have been confiftent with the principles 
which he profefled, and highly worthy of an honeft and up- 
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right man. Among other things, he was reproached with be- 
ing the fon of a brewer; though it is certain that his famil 
was equal, and his education much fuperior, to that of moft of 
his colleagues in the regency. On this remark he well ob- 
ferves, that, in a country which owes its exiftence and welfare 
to commerce, thofe perfons, who have acquired wealth by their 
induftry, and are honoured by places of power and public 
truft, may be confidered as on a level with the firft people in the 
republic; and that moft of thofe in Holland, who with to be 
thought of the beft families, owe their importance to the fame 
caufe, and would find their pride of defcent much lowered by 
looking a little way back into their pedigree. This, he adds, 
is far from being difgraceful to the republic; for, an inhabit- 
ant, who, by his induftry, has raifed himfelf from fmall begin-. 
nings to a refpectable ftation, and who, in making his own 
fortune, has fupplied others with the means of fubfiftence, isa 
much more ufeful member of fociety, than he who, from defcent 
alone, or from the influence of his family, is intruded into pofts 
of honour. This is certainly the language of reafon and com- 
mon fenfe; and we wifh that it were more ufually fpoken. 
We are far from defiring to level every rank, and to abolifh 
all diftinctions : but furely the pride of hereditary nobility is an 
infult to the good fenfe of mankind. What can be more ab- 
{urd than the claims of a vain fellow*, whohasno merit of hisown, 
yet demands refpect, merely becaufe one of his anceftorsin the dark 
ages was a petty feudal tyrant; or becaufe his defcent may be 
traced back to the illicit amours of a licentious monarch? and 
ftill more ridiculous are they who, without even thefe diftinc- 
tions, (which, however worthlefs, are yet current,) prefume to 
confider themfelves as of a clafs fuperior to their fellow-citizens, 
and mark their contempt of others, with whom they are too 

roud to affociate, by ftyling them burger families; becaufe, by 
the law of their country, any native burger of certain property, 
is eligible to the higheft offices of government in his own 
city. 

Tn order to read and judge M. Renporp’s book with im- 
partiality, we muft lay afide our national prejudices as Englifh- 
men, and diveft ourfelves of that violent predilection for our 
own country and its prerogatives, which leads us to defpile 
others, and to think meanly of their claims, merely becaule 
they come into competition with our own. In fhort, juffly 
to appreciate the Burgermafter’s condu@, we muft fancy our- 
felves in his fituation, as a Dutchman who loved his country, 





* Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow, Pope. 
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and was zealous for every thing that might promote its wel- 
fare and dignity. 

The Memoirs open with a very judicious view of the political 

interefts of the United Provinces, in which the author fhews, 
that, from their fituation, and from the contending interefts of 
the neighbouring powers, their independency is fufficiently pree 
ferved ; and that it is not only unneceflary, but highly impoli- 
tic, to enter into treaties of alliance, either offenfive or defen- 
five, with more powerful neighbours. By thefe treaties, the 
republic has frequently been led into rutnous wars, at the con- 
clufion of which, little or no attention was paid to its interefts 
by the nation in whofe favour it had engaged: for though it 
may be faid, that defenfive alliances are of reciprocal benefit, 
yet the occafions, which may involve other powers in war, are 
fo much more numerous than thofe which can induce the re- 
public to engage in hoftilities, that the benefit is by no means 
equal. Moft of all, obferves the author, is it impolitic to en- 
deavour to obtain conditions, which are fo contrary to the in- 
tereft of the monarch who grants them, that it can never be 
expected that the republic will be allowed to enjoy them in 
peace. This was the cafe with refpeét to the third and fourth 
articles of the treaty of 1674. It required but little penetra- 
tion to forefee, that England would never freely permit the 
Dutch to fupply their enemies with what might be ufeful to 
them in carrying on war ; and it is abfurd to expect, that kings 
and princes fhould adhere to treaties which bappen to counter- 
act either their intereft or their ambition, when they can vio- 
late them with impunity. All hiftory, fays M. Renporp, 
fhews, that nothing, except a fufficient armed force, can 
fet bounds to the injuftice of princes. This, he adds, 
the republic had often experienced, but never more than in the 
times now mentioned. Its remonftrances againft the haughty 
and violent conduét of the Britifh miniftry, were founded in 
truth and juftice, but they had not the enforcement of a pow- 
erful fleet to procuredue attention to them; and for the republicto 
attempt, without this aid, to maintain and defend even its moft 
undoubted rights, was the moft impolitic ftep that could be 
taken, and could only expofe it to frefh infults, and to greater 
injuries, 

The forbearance of the Britifh court, in not demanding the 
fuccours which, it was afferted, the republic was bound by 
treaty to furnifh, has often been held forth as an inftance of 
generofity, in return for which, the Dutch ought to have fur- 
rendered fome of their commescial rights. In this light the 
matter was maintained by Lord Dover, when ambafla- 
dor at the Hague, in a converfation with M, RenporP, which 
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is recorded in thefe Memoirs :—hut generofity fe!dom has, or 
can have, much influence in the tranfaCions of nations with 
each other; politicians cannot, and, indeed, fhould not, fa- 
crifice the interefts of their conftituents to feelings of this na- 
ture; a ftrict regard to equity and jultice is all that can be ex- 
pected from them. The truth was, that thefe fuccours, if ob- 
tained, would have been detrimenta! rather than ferviceable to 
us: as the very trifling afiiftance which the Dutch could have 
given us, would have been greatly outweighed by the expence 
of men and money, in which we muft have been involved, in 
order to defend the republic from the I'rench, who would have 
attacked them immiediately by Jand. Of this our miniftry, with- 
out having much forefight, muft have been well convinced ; and 
they therefore made the demand of {uccours only as a pretence to 
compel the Dutch to facrifice whatever they fhould think pro- 
per to require, and to give a colour of juflice to the violence 
with which they enforced their requilitions. 

M. RENpDoRP judges that the acceilion of the republic to 
the armed neutrality was the real caufe of the war; though 
the Britifh minifter did not think fit to mention it in the mani- 
fello, becaufe it was not convenient, at that time, to provoke 
the refentment of Ruffia. ‘This meafure the Burgermafter 
cenfures, not as in itfelf unjuft, but as highly impolitic in the 
republic ; becaufe, at that time, it had no naval force, and had 
little reaton to fuppofe that the Empre({s, notwithftanding all her 
fpecious promifes, would involve herfeif in a war, merely on 
account of infults offered to the Dutch, by thofe who would 
carefully abftain from any thing which might give direct of- 
fence to her. ‘The other powers, that had acceded to this alli- 
ance, were of noimportance. France and Spain were already 
engaged in war, Sweden was the dependant of Ruffia, Den- 
mark that of England, and Pruffia had not a fingle frigate to 
defend even its own trade. In fhort, our author confidered it 
as a mere gafconade of the Emprefs, which, inftead of being 
productive of advantage to the republic, could only ferve to in- 
voive it in difficulties. ‘Ihe event proved the juftnefs of his 
reafoning, and fhewed how little faith is due to the affurances 
of defpots. 

With refpect to the affair of Paul Jones, M. Renporp af 
ferts, that, in the account which the Englifh ambafladbr gave of 
that matter to his court, many circumitances were not repre- 
feuted ftrictly according to truth, or, at leaft, were placed in 
the moft unfavourable point of view. We have literally 
tranflated this affertion, of the merits of which we cannot pre- 
tend to judge; becaufe the Burgermafter has not entered into 
the paiucuiars of the event to which it relates. ‘Ihe author 
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alfo afirms, that the ambaflador, when he left the Hague and 
went to Antwerp, inftigated the inhabitants of that city to 
etition the Emperor to infift on their free navigation of the 
Scheldt. How far the information given to M. REnporP, 
concerning this circumftance, may be credited, we muft leave 
to the judgment of our readers. We cannot help thinking it 
fomewhat extraordinary, that a Britifh minifter fhould excite 
the Antwerpers to obtain that, as a natural right, (for as fuch 
he muft doubtlefs have reprefented it,) the bare apprehenfion 
of which is now urged as a fufficient reafon for involving the 
nation in certain extraordinary expence, and perhaps in the 
horrors of war. 

It appears, from thefe Memoirs, that the treaty with the 
American States, which was faid to have been figned by the 
magiftrates of Amfterdam, and which was urged in the mani- 
fefto as areafon for the war, wasa mere pretence of the Britifh 
miniftry, who did not think it prudent openly to affign the armed 
neutrality as the real caufe. M. Renporp obferves, that 
though the enemies of Amf{terdam have endeavoured to reprefent 
this tranfaétion as highly punifhable, becaufe no one member of 
the ftate ought, without the knowlege and confent of the 
other members of which the fovereignty confifts, to enter into 
any engagement with foreign powers; yet nothing can be 
more certain, than that this was not the intention of the Bur- 
germafters, who never even thought of figning anytreaty. All 
they intended and did, was merely to prevent the Americans, 
in treating with the Englifh, from agreeing to any thing preju- 
dicial to the Dutch; and, if ever the independence of thofe 
ftates fhould be acknowledged, to fecure fuch conditions as 
fhould be moft favourable to the commerce of their country. 
That the orders given to the Penfionary amounted to no more 
than this, is here proved by an extract from the journals of the 
Burgermafter’s chamber, which we fhal! tranflate: 

* On occafion of certain deliberations held in the Burgermafter’s 
chamber, with the Penfionary Van Berckel, concerning the indepen- 
dence of North America, and the advantiges, casu Quo, which our 
commerce might thence derive, the four Burge ermafters have order- 


ed the annexed declaration, figned by the faid Penfionary in their 
names, to be fentto W. Lee, Eto. deputed from America, to make 


fuch ufe thereof, as circumftances may require.’ 


The annexed declaration was as follows: 

‘¢ The Penfionary Van Berckel fhatl, in the name of the Burger- 
mafters of Amfterdam, and by their exprefs command, write to Wm. 
Lee, Efq. that, from a firm reliance that, in the congrefs now held 
in America with the Enghfh commiflioners, nothing will be 
determined nor refolved to the prejucice of the commerce 
of this republic, the Burgermaiters, on their part, are dif- 
pofed, as foon as the indepencence of the United States foall be acknow- 
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leged by England, to exert all their power fo to conduc meafures, 
that a treaty of perpetual friendfhip and commerce may be conclud- 
ed between the faid United States and this republic, and the refpec- 
tive inhabitants of the fame; and they hereby authorife the faid 
Wm. Lee, with proper care and fecrefy, to make fuch ufe of thefe 
their real fentiments, as he may think neceffary.” 

The Penfionary, in his letter to Mr, Lee, ftrily adhered ta 
thefe infryctions, and added only his advice to ufe circumfpec- 
tion, * left the matter fhould come to the knowlege of thofe 
who were interefted in the defeat of a plan, which had na 
pther object than the mutual advantage of the two republics.’ 

Hence it appears, that the affertion in AZ, Stokton’s letter, 
that a treaty was figned by AZ. De Neufville, as properly depu- 
ted by the Burgermaflers and Penfionary of Amfterdam,was a grofs 
mifreprefentation: for it is evident that AZ. De Neufuille had 
never received any fuch authority. Burgermafter Temminck, 
who was then in the regency, declared, that he never faw any 
treaty till it was produced before the aflembly of the States of 
Holland; though, in order to fcreen the Penfionary, the Bur- 
germafters, in the account which they gave to the States, took 
the whole of the tranfaction on themfelves. It is probable that 
M. De Neufville might have fhewn the treaty to the Penfion- 
ary; who, perhaps, exprefled his general approbation of it, as 
a plan which he wifhed to fee carried into execution, not at 
that time, but when the independency of America fhould be ac- 
knowleged by England; and that De Newfville, in order to in- 
creafe his importance with Congrefs, might exaggerate this as 
a permiffion to fign it:—but M. Renporp farther obferves, 
that there are circumftances in the treaty itfelf, which indicate 
that it had never been infpected either by the Burgermaftess or 
the Penfionary, with that attention which they would have paid 
to what was to be figned by their authority, and in their names, 
Jt can hardly be prefumed, that perfons, at ali accuftomed to 
the forms of public bufinefs, fhould not have corrected the ab- 


furd appellation of their High Mightine/fes the Seven Provinces of 


Holland, between whom and the United States of America 
the treaty is faid to be concluded. Befide this, there is one ar- 
ticle in the treaty, to which it is not probable that any of the 
regency of Amilerdam would have acceded : this is the tenth, 
by which their High Mightineffes the States of Holland bound 
themfelves to prevent the navigation of their new friends from 
being interrupted by the piratical States of Barbary. ‘1 his ar- 
ticle, fays MZ. De Neufville, in his letter to Dr. Franklin, is 
binding on both fides ; an affertion which, our author obferves, 
is fomewhat extraordinary ; becaufe the uniform plan of the 
‘Dutch entirely precluded all neceffity for the interpofition of 
any power in their favour with the States of Barbary ; and it 
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was certainly not their intereft to conciliate thefe pirates with 
any nation that might be their rivals in the Mediterranean 
trade. 

According to this account, there was nothing criminal in the 
conduct either of the Burgermafters, or of the Penfionary, of 
Amfterdam; and we cannot wonder that the memorial of the 
yoth of November 1780, delivered by the Englifh ambaflador, 
fhould excite the utmoft refentment, and be cenfured as highly 
violent and infulting. We fee no reafon to doubt the veracity 
of M. RENDoRpP’s reprefentation of the affair; and, unhappily, 
there are more in{ftances on record, which fhew that the mini- 
ftry, who carried on the unfortunate American war, were either 
fuficiently weak to be deceived themfelves, or fufficiently 
wicked to deceive the nation, in order to plunge it deeper into 
the horrors of a war, which originated in their own obftinacy 
and imprudence. 

M. Renpvorp, though he maintains that his countrymen had, 
ftriGily fpeaking, a full right, by the treaty of 1674, to fupply 
the French with timber and mafts, feverely blames their im- 
prudence, in rifking the ruin of their whole commerce, in ore 
der to preferve this branch of it, the profits of which were in- 
confiderable ; and at a time when they had no naval force to 
fupport their claims, however juft. ‘This defencelefs ftate he 
afcribes to their conftitution, which he fhews to be exceeding] 
unfavourable to political exertions; and yet, like almoft all 
politicians who are in pofleffion of power, he is averfe from 
every idea of reform or amendment. It muft be confefled 
that the fituation of the Dutch government was highly difficult 
and diftrefiing. Ifour war with America was cenfured as un- 
juftifiable and oppreffive by many of the greatett and beft men 
in England, we cannot wonder that it was confidered in the 
fame odious light by the Dutch; who, without attending to the 
nicer diftinétions which the Britifh miniftry had made, and 
which were, perhaps, too fubtile to be apprehended by any, ex. 
cept thofe politicians whofe ingenuity was fharpened either by 
prejudice or intereft, naturally drew a parallel between the 
cale of the Americans and their own when they revolted from 
the dominion of Spain. Thefe fentiments were increafed 
the French miniftry, and were become fo univerfal among all 
ranks, that, excepting the Stadtholder and his adherents, there 
was {carcely a Dutchman to be found, who did not openly with 
fuccefs to the colonies: added to this, was their refentment of 
the capture of their fhips, of the infults offered to their flag, 
and of the lofty and violent conduct of our ambaflador, who, 
though he had long refided among them, feemed to be ver 
little acquainted with their character: from all thefe caufes, 
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it appears probable, that, had the Prince of Orange been able 
to perfuade the States to join England againft France and 
America, the confequence would have been a French invafion, 
feconded by an iniurrection in their own country. Neither 
was it eafy to preferve a neutrality ; for the court of Verfailles, 
confcious of having a ftrong party in the United Provinces, 
was as ready to take offence at any conceflions made to Great 
Britain, as that of London could be at the partiality fhewn to 
her enemies. In this unhappy dilemma, our author obferves, 
their wifeft plan would have been to acquiefce in the offer 
made by Sir Jofeph Yorke, that the cargoes of thofe of their 
fhips which were laden with timber, &c. and carried into Eng- 
lifh ports, fhould be bought up by the crown at a fair valua- 
tion. This would at lJeaft have prevented the war for the 
prefent, and would have given them time to put their navy on 
a more refpectable footing; though, as to the latter, it is 
fcarcely to be fuppofed, that the Englith would have fuffered 
them to proceed without interruption. 

In April 1781, a circumftance occurred, which the author 
acknowleges he could never comple:ely comprehend. He was 
informed by M. Vefeher, adjunct Penfionary of Amfterdam, 
that a certain Englithman, whofe name was AZontague, had of- 
fered to bring to the Iexel ten Englifh frigates, from twenty- 
four to thirty-fix guns each, completely manned and armed; 
for which treafon to his country, he was to receive eighty 
thoufand pounds, but was not to have any reward if the plan 
failed of fuccefs. “The fcheme appeared highly abfurd to M. 
RENDORP: but it was communicated with fuch confidence, 
and the concurrence of the Duke De /a Vauguyon, and other 
circumftances, made it fo plaufible, that he acquainted the 
other Burgermafters with it; they anfwered that it was highly 
pleafing to them, and that they withed it to be propofed at the 
Hague. Accordingly, the Prince of Orange and the Grand 
Penfionary were informed of it; proper fignals were appoint- 
ed, to prevent being deceived, and precautions were takenagaintt 
a furprife and attack of the vedlels lying in the roads of the 
‘Texel. Particular mention was made of the flate of thefe fri- 
gates, together with their names and thofe of their com- 
manders: but no one could ever give a clear account of the 
circumflances of this ftrange propofal. The French ambafla- 
dor, and the Penfionary, feemed not to have the leaft doubt of 
its fuccefs ; and even the Prince, though he appeared to indulge 
no very high expectations trom the offer, thought it not im- 
poffible that fome, at leaft, of thofe frigates might be brought 
to the Texel; for, one day, when at table at the Helder, on 
hearing fome guns fired, he exclaimed, There are the Englifh 
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frigates! Thefe hopes, though greatly abated, continued for 
fome time; and it was affirmed, that the Dorfet, a new fhip 
carrying thirty-fix eighteen pounders, was to be the firft that 
would arrive. At Amfterdam were feveral Englifh failors, 
that were {aid to belong to the crew, who were for fome time 
maintained by the government: but they were afterward order- 
ed to depart, when the hope of the promifed capture had en- 
tirely fubfided. 

The account given by the Burgermafter, of the debates 
which about this time took place, concerning the conftruction 
of a haven in the neighbourhood of the Texel, in which fhips of 
the line might lie with fafety during the winter, exhibits a ftrong 
inftance of that mean jealoufy of fome of the cities, which leads 
them to cppofe every fcheme, however advantageous and ne- 
ceflary to their country, that may, even in the remoteft manner, 
interfere with their own narrow views. The Prince being at 
the Texel on this occafion, a council of war was held, in 
which, as Admiral Hart/nck had affirmed that there were four 
{hips of the line and two frigates ready for fea, it was refolved 
that thefe men of war fhould go on a cruize, to intercept the 
Englith tranfports with troops, that were expected to fail from 
the Wefer:—but this expedition did not take place, becaufe 
the Rear Admiral Zoutman, who was to have commanded it, 
and fome of the captains, thought that they fhould be too much 
expofed to the enemy; this was, at leaft, the reafon affigned 
by the Prince, in anfwer to M. RENDoRP’s inquiries. ‘The 
not failing of this {quadron was the occafidn of much difcon- 
tent, and confirmed the general popular fufpicions of the inac- 
tivity of the government. In thefe reproaches, fays our au- 
thor, the truth was greatly exaggerated; though it cannot be 
denied, that a certain want of energy was evident in the admi- 
nitration of affairs. This was afcribed to the influence of the 
Duke of Brunfwick, who was accufed of having endeavoured to 
retain the adminiftration in his own hands, and, for this pur- 
pofe, was faid to employ the attention of the Prince about 
trifles, without leading him to confider things in an enlarged 
and comprehenfive view. He had alfo created jealoufies be- 
tween his Highnefs and feveral members of the regency; and 
had been the caufe of difgufting fome of the beft friends of the 
houfe of Orange. It was therefore the general wifh, that, in 
order to retiore mutual harmony and confidence, the Stadtholder 
fhould difmifs the Duke, and felect a council, confilting of fome 
of the regents and minifters of the republic, in order to affift 
him with their advice, without interfering in the executive part 
of his office, much lels in military affairs. With this view, 
the Burgermalters fent our author, with M. Zemminck and the 
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Penfionary Vifcher, to communicate to the Prince, in a private 
audience, a memorial, exprefling their defire that the Duke 
might retire from the Hague, and ceale to be his privy coun- 
fellor; they aflured his Highnefs, that, whether he complied 
with their requeft or not, it fhould be kept as a profound fecret ; 
and that, very far from wifhing to deprive the Duke of any of 
his offices of honour or emolument, they would be the firft to 
render his retreat honourable and agreeable to him.— When the 
intention of the deputation was intimated to the Prince, by 
M. Renporp, his Highnefs declared that he could not comply 
with the requeft, but converfed on the fubject with great com- 
mand of temper, and appointed the next day for receiving the 
deputation. Before this time arrived, our author was informed 
that the Prince had difclofed the fecret, and had conferred with 
the Duke on the fubject; atter which, his Highnefs had appear- 
ed to be exceedingly difpleafed and angry. This was, in fact, the 
ftate of his mind, when he admitted the Burgermafters and the 
Penfionary ; he could fcarcely command himfelf while the me- 
morial was read ; and he afterward, with great violence, reproach. 
ed them with enmity to him, as well as to the Duke, and with 
a defign of depriving him of al] power and authority. M. REn- 
DORP anfwered him with temper and dignity; and, when the 
Prince faid he fhould communicate the whole to the Duke, that 
he might have an opportunity of defending himfelf againft the 
charges laid again{ft him, the Burgermafter replied, that they 
had not accuted the Duke, but only alleged that the public 
hatred and diftruft of him were fo great, that his ftay at the 
Hague could not but have bad confequences ;—that his High- 
nefs might, if he thought fit, deliver the memorial to the Duke; 
though it was doubtiul whether its being made public would 
be advifeable, with regard even to this nobleman. 

It has been faid that it was unreafonable to expect that the 
Prince fhould part with his tutor and friend, whom, he de- 
clared, he confidered as a fecond father. We feel all the hard- 
fhip of this fituation, and are willing to make every allowance 
for it: but we muft obferve, that there are fome cafes in which 
the feelings of private friendfhip muft be facrificed to the public 
good; that, when a minifter is hated and diftrufted, not only 
by the people, but by thofe who are to co-operate with him, 
there is fuficient reafon for his retiring ; and by oebftinately re- 
taining him, in oppofition to the voice of the public, a Prince 
rifks the happinefs of his friend, as well as his own felicity, and 
the welfare of his country. 

The Duke was greatly irritated, complained to the States 
General, and, reprefenting the meafure taken by the Burger- . 
mafters as highly criminal, demanded fatisfation for what, he 
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was forced to acknowlege, was faid to the Prince in confidence: 
but this haughty and violent conduct only ferved to increafe the 
indignation of the public, and to heighten the degree of hatred 
and contempt under which he had long laboured. This defire 
of revenge accelerated his fall, and, which was worfe, the 
whole tranfaction gave the people unfavourable ideas of the 
Prince himfelf. M. Renporp declares that he never would 
have agreed to the meafure, had he fuppofed that his. Highnefs 
would have communicated the converfation to any one, and efpeci- 
ally to the Duke :—=but it is highly probable, that, if the Burger- 
mafters had not taken this ftep, fome other method would have 
been adopted in order to acquaint the Stadtholder with the public 
fentiments, and which might not have been conducted with equal 
propriety and moderation. 

M. RENporpP exprefles his conviction that the popular fuf- 
picions that the Duke was bribed by the Englifh court were 
entirely groundlefs: but he obferves that he had given great 
offence by his remarkable intimacy with the Englifh Ambaf- 
fador, at a time when this minifter, on account of his haughty 
and imperious memorials, was the object of general abhorrence at 
the Hague. His imprudence in this refpect was fo obvious, 
that even the Prince had feveral times exprefled his difapproba- 
tion of it. 

About this time, a circumftance, which had long been 
known to the Burgermafters of Amfterdam, was brought be- 
fore the public by M. Van Lynden; who, on being offered an 
embafly to Vienna, declared that he would not accept of any 
fuch commiffion, as long as the Duke of Brunfwick fhould re- 
tain his influence over the councils of the Prince, and the ad- 
miniftration of public meafures. It appeared that, in 1768, a 
written engagement had been drawn up by M. Blet/wyk, then 
Penfionary of Delft, by which the Duke was bound at all times 
to afford the Prince his advice and ailittance: but the words, 
in which this obligation was exprefied, feemed to imply that 
his Highnefs was indefinitely bound in every thing to afk the 
Duke’s advice. This agreement was made without the know- 
lege of the Stadtholder’s beft friends; and it is remafkable 
that both Count Bentinck and Sir Jofeph Yorke, when they 
heard of it, exprefled their difapprobation in very ftrong terms. 
It appears, in fact, to have been a moft difingenuous artifice, by 
which the Duke took advantage of the Prince’s youth and in- 
experience, in order to perpetuate his own authority. How 
much this tranfaction increafed the refentment of the people, is 
well known; and the confequences of it may be a ufeful leflon 
to Princes; it may teach them not to facrifice the confidence of 
the public, to a weak partiality for their favourites, 
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We have been the more particular in our account of this 
part of the Burgermafter’s work, becaufe we are perfuaded that 
it contains an impartial view of facts, which have been often 
and varioufly reprefented by party zeal and national prejudice. 

The remainder of the firft volume contains an account of the 
origin of that hatred toward our author, which was afterward dif- 
played by Burgermafter Hooft, and the Penfionary Van Berckel. 
It appears that, when the Stadtholder had laid before the States 
the papers found on Mr. Laurens, the Penfionary was feized 
with fuch a panic, that he declared to the Burgermatters that 
he dared not venture to go to the Hague, left the Prince fhould 
imprifon him, unlefs they would firft fend the other Penfionary 
to know the intentions of his Highnefs, and to obtain an af- 
furance that nothing of the kind fhould be attempted againtt 
him. With this ridiculous meflage, M. Viffher went to the 
Prince, who immediately gave him the ftrongeft aflurances that 
his colleague had nothing to apprehend. Notwithftanding 
this, Yan Berckel perfifted in his refufal to truft himfelf at the 
Hague, and pretended that his wife was fo terrified, that fhe 
would not fuffer him to go. The Burgermafters, though they 
defpifed him for his pufillanimity, indulged him in his withes ; 
and the rather, as, by the roughnefs of his manners, he had fo 
difgufted the Prince and the Grand Penfionary, that they had 
declared that they neither could, nor would, tranfa& any bufi- 
nefs with him:—but, fome months after this, the Penfionary 
finding that the affair of the American treaty was no longer 
mentioned, recovered his courage, and refolved to go to the 
Hague, in order to make a report of fome bufinefs in the Affem - 
bly of the States of Holland. The Burgermatters, hearing of his 
intention, ordered him to deliver his report in writing, and forbad 
his perfonally appearing in the aflembly :—but, in the year 1782, 
the anti-Orange party, inftigated by the French Ambaflador, 
were defirous of having Van Berckel at the Hague; and Burger- 
matter FZooft propofed that the prohibition fhou!d be annulled: 
not being able to obtain this meafure, he declared, with great 
warmth, that he would not go on the deputation to the States, 
unlefs the Penfionary might be permitted to attend him. A 
few weeks afterward, fome of the Penfionary’s friends in the 
council reprefented to the Burgermafters, that their refufing to 
fuffer Van Berckel to accompany their deputies to the Hague, 
had occafioned great difcontents among the people, the ccnfe- 
quences of which might be dangerous ; and they therefore pro- 
pofed that the prohibition fhould be withdrawn, on his making 
a written apology for fome expreffions which had given offence 
tothe magiftrates. This apology he could not be perfuaded to 


make; and, inftead of it, gave a.verbal declaration of his . 
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readinefs to execute all the commiffions with which the Bur- 

ermafters might entruft him; on which the Prefident told him 
that he fhould be allowed to accompany the deputies. Our 
author, forefeeing that his oppofition to this meafure would be 
of no avail, chofe not to countenance it by his prefence. 

The fecond volume commences with an account of the over- 
tures for a feparate peace made to the author by the Marquis de 
Cordon, through M. Triguetti the Sardinian agent, in May 1781. 
Similar propofals were afterward offered by Paul Wentworth, 
E{q. who went over to Holland for this purpofe. After. Mc. 
Wentworth’s return, feveral letters pafled between M, Ren- 
porP and this gentleman; who, in his laft, feemed to complain 
that his negociations had been revealed to Sir Jofeph Yorke, and 
that the difpofition of the ambaflador toward him was not the 
moft friendly. Sir Jofeph then interefted himfelf in the bufi- 
nefs, and Mr. Wentworth was again fent over in the begin- 
ning of 1782: but the negociations were interrupted by the 
change of the miniffry. Mr. Fox was inclined to conclude a 

eace with Holland: but, before his intentions could be known, 
the French Ambaffador, by an infolence of condud, his autho- 
rity for which was denied by his own court, and by his in- 
fluence with many of the members of the government, had 
contrived to precipitate the republic into an engagement to 
form a plan of operations in concert with the French court for 
carrying on the war; and to acknowlege Mr, Adams in the 
public character of Ambaflador from the United States of Ame- 
rica. Thus ended all hopes of a feparate peace ; which the Dutch 
might then have obtained on much more favourable terms, 
than were afterward fecured for them by the perfidious court of 
France. What happened atter this, fays the author, fhews 
how exceedingly imprudent it is for the republic to involve it- 
felf in circum{tances, which oblige it to adopt whatever mea- 
fures a more powerful ally may think fit to prefcribe. *¢ I will 
not affirm, (adds he,) that any other court would not have 
treated us in the fame manner. All courts think and a@ alike; 
provided they can gain their end, they are very indifferent con- 
cerning the means. ‘lo involve an ally in a ruinous war, to 
contribute as little as poffible to its aMiltance, and to facrifice 
its intereft, whenever by fo daing they can promote their own, 
are the maxims by which all princes have, in all times, regu- 
lated their conduct.’ It appears, from the Burgermatter’s ac- 
count, that the conduct of the French miniftry was the moft 
treacherous that could be imagined; and that the propofal, of 
combining their naval force wich that of the Dutch, was only 
intended to prevent the latter from making peace with’Eng- 
land; they never propofed any definite plan of operations to 
the 
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the republic, in which it could join ; and they refufed to convey 
the Dutch Ealt India fhips even from Cadiz to Brett. When 
prefled to do this, the French Ambaflador pretended that no- 
thing more was meant by the plan of combining their naval 
operations, than that the parties fhould inform each other of 
what was to be done by their refpective fleets. ‘I his minifter 
afterward infifted that a f{quadron of ten fhips fhould be fent to 
Breft, at a time when he knew that it could not be done without 
expofing the republic to the greateft danger ; and he made their 
non-compliance a pretence to juftify his court in violating 
the promife of not concluding a peace, without procuring the 
moft favourable conditions for its ally. 

We fha!l not enter into the author’s obfervations on this 
treatment, nor detain our readers with thofe on the peace, 
which was afterward concluded. ‘Tvhe fourth article, by which 
Negapatnam was to be ceded to the Englifh, and the fixth, by 
which the free navigation of the ea(tern feas was granted to 
Britifh fubjects, excited great diflatistaction, and are repre: 
fented as hard. We cannot, however, confider thele terms as 
inequitable on the part of England ; as it could not be pretend- 
ed that our miniftry fhould give up Trinquemale, without 
what might be deemed fome equivalent, efpecially to an enemy 
who had no conquefts to return, and who, by rejecting the 
offers of a feparate peace, had forfeited all title to advantage- 
ous conditions: with refpeét to our free navigation in the 
eaftern feas, it was furely highly inconfiftent that the Dutch, 
who had always profeiled themfelves advocates for the freedom 
of the feas in Europe, fhould with to deftroy this freedom in 
the Ealt Indies. Ihe truth is, republican as well as 
monarchical politicians are regardlefs of equity, when their in- 
terefts are concerned. The Dutch were apprehenfive that this 
conceffion might endanger their fpice trade ; which every im- 
partial perfon muft confider as a moft unjuft monopoly, obtained 
by the moft infamous and cruel conduct toward the Englifh, 
and fupported in a manner highly difgraceful to any nation that 
makes the leaft pretenfions to liberality of character. As an 
inftance of the inhuman {fpirit, which their mean jealoufy of 
this ufurped claim infpires, we may mention the behaviour of 
the Governor of Macaflar to Captain Carteret and his people, 
when driven thither by diftrefs*. We are by no means in- 
clined to palliate thofe meafures of the Britifh miniftry, which 
we confider as difgraceful to our own country: but the fame 
impartiality obliges us to obferve, that the felfifh monopolizing 





* See Hawkefworth’s Account of Voyages ta the Southern He- 
milphere : alfo Monthly Review, vol. xlix. p. 366. 
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policy of the Dutch in the Eaft Indies, and the mean manner 
in which they court the favour of the piratical ftates of Bar- 


bary, might warrant us in applying to the republic, as a poli- 
tical body, the reflection of M. Renporp refpefting kings,— 
provided they gain their ends, they are very indifferent about the 
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Art. IX, Tabule Motuum Solis, &c. i.e. New and corre& Solar 
Tables, founded on the Theory of Gravitation, and on the lateft 
Obfervations. To which is added, A new Catalogue of the 
principal Fixed Stars, from Aftronomical Obfervations made 

_ during the Years 1787, 1788, 1789, and i7go0, in the Obferva- 
tory of Gotha. Publifhed ander the Patronage, and at the Ex- 
pence, of his Serene Highnefs the Duke of Saxe Gotha, by Fran- 


~ ciscus De Zacu. 4to. pp.445. Gotha. 1792. 


EARTILY difgufted with the odious fcenes of guilt and 
#4 violence, which are obtruded on us in the ftudy of poli- 
tical hiftory, we turn with peculiar fatisfaction to thofe fubjects 
which increafe the treafures of knowlege, without exciting 
thofe painful feelings that are always awakened by viewing the 
depravity of mankind, whether exhibited: in the favage fury of 
licentious demagogues, or in the more fpecious, but not lefs 
cruel and iniquitous, fchemes of ambitious princes and ftatef- 
men. Nor do we more deteft thofe who, to gratify their luft 
of power, plunge their own country and thofe around them into 
the horrors of war, than we love and refpect thofe who are 
friends to the juft rights of mankind, who cultivate the be- 
nignant arts of peace, and encourage the purfuits of fcience. 
In the latter of thefe views, as a liberal patron of the ftudy of 
aftronomy, and no inconfiderable proficient in it *, we are here 
invited to confider the uke of Saxe Gotha. We are informed” 
that he has caufed an obfervatory to be erected, under the di- 
rection of M. De Zacu, on a hill called Seeberg, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his palace, conftructed in the moft advantageous 
manner for aftronomical obfervations, and furnifhed with every 
neceflary apparatus made by the beft artifts in London. Of this 
building and its furniture, M. De Zacu gives a very minute 
defcription, illuftrated by a plate. ‘The principal inftruments 
are, an achromatic tranfit telefcope, by Ramfden, eight feet 
long ; an aftronomical circle of eight, a zenith feCtor of twelve, 
and a quadrant of two, feet radius; an equatorial inftrument 
by Smeaton, of three, a catoptric telefcope by Herfchel, of 





Marina are told that feveral of the tables were calculated by the 
vke. | 
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feven, and an achromatic refraCtor by Dolland, of ten, feet, in 
length; a time-keeper, by Mudge and Dutton, witha gridiron 
pendulum ; together with feveral other clocks and watches by 
various artifts. 

Of the improvements made by the ingenious Mr. Ramfden, 
in the tranfit inftrument, M. De Zacu has given a particular 
account, with direGiions for adjufting it; which will, no doubt, 
be highly acceptable to aftronomers on the continent: but it is 
needlefs for us to dwell on this fubjeét, as our readers may find 
all the information which they can defire concerning it, by 
confulting Mr. Vince’s treatife on praical aftronomy. 

Two introduétions are given in this work, one to the tables 
of the fun, the other to thofe of the ftars: they contain an ac- 
count of the obfervations and elements from which the tables 
are conftruéted, together with ample direCtions for their ufe, 
As they are all calculated for the meridian of Seeberg, the firft 
table exhibits the difference of meridians between this obferva- 
tory and all thofe places of which the fituation has been de- 
termined by aftronomers, together with their latitudes, the re- 
dudtion of the epocha of the fun’s mean longitude, and that 
arifing from the difference of the mean motions of the fun and 
moon for each place. From this table, we fhall give the fol- 
lowing articles, as they may be acceptable to our aftronomical 


readers: 
Reduftion of RedJduétion of 
Diff. Merid. in the Epocha the Argu- 
Time. Latitudes, of the Sun’s ment of the 
Mean Motion. Moon. 
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Paris. Royal 
Obferva- ba 33.35. «48° 50° 34 = 22,76 ° 
tory, 
Greenwich, 0° 42° 55” 51° 28° 40” 1° 457,75 ° 

The fecond table fhews the mean longitude of the fun, the 
motion of the apogeeum, the arguments of mean anomaly, and 
of the difference of the mean motions of the fun and of the 
moon, Jupiier, Mars, and Venus, the argument of the mean 
Jongitude of the moon’s afcending node and that of nutation, 
together with the preceflion of the equinoxes, and decrement 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic, calculated for Julian years. 
The annual motion of the apogeum, with refpe& to the equi- 
noctial points, M. De Zacu ttates to be 62”; the yearly pre- 
ceffion of the equinoxes he fuppofes 50”, 39, and ‘the annual 
decrement of obliquity, 0%, 34. 

The next three tables give the epochz of the mean motion 
of the fun, by his mean longitude and that of his apogeum, 

together 
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together with the feveral arguments already mentioned. Thefe 
tables are calculated for a period of 2352 Julian years, con- 
cluding with 1752, and for Gregorian years, from the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century: 
they are alfo computed for every day of the year, and for every 
hour of the day. 

In the fixth table, we find the equation of the fun’s centre on 
the elliptic hypothefis ; the next fix exhibit the perturbations of 
the earth’s motion, arifing from the action of the moon, Jupi- 
ter, Venus, and Mars: the thirteenth gives the equation of the 
equinoétial points in Jongitude: the five following fhew the 
variations of the fun’s diftance from the earth; and the nine- 
teenth and twentieth exhibit the arguments for determining 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, in which the author adopts the 
hypothelis of Ximenes. 

The remaining twenty-fix tables relate to the following 
particulars; the reduction of longitude to right afcenfion, the 
declination of the points of the ecliptic, the angles of the eclip« 
tic with the meridian computed for every ten feconds, the mean 
obliquity of the ecliptic in the folftitial points, calculated from 
the roooth to the 1gooth year after Chrift, the apparent dia- 
meters of the fun, according to the fevera! theories of De La 
Lande, Mayer, and De La Caille, for every degree of his mean 
anomaly, the reductions and correlions of time, the correc- 
tions of the fun’s altitude arifing from parallax and refraction, 
and the acceleration of the fixed ftars in mean folar time. 

The catalogue exhibits the declination and right afcenfion, 
in time and in degrees, together with the annual variation, of 
three hundred and eighty-one fixed ftars, calculated for the 
commencement of the year 1800. ‘This is followed by tables 
of their preceffion, aberration, and nutation, for every tenth 
day of the year, and of the feveral obfervations by which their 
right afcention is determined. 

. Such are the principal articles contained in this volume, 
which is very neatly printed on excellent paper; it does honour 
to the affiduity and diligence of M. Dz Zacu, and will be a 
valuable acquifition to thofe who are fond of practical aftro- 
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Art. X. Le Bergama/que, ou l’ Homme Bon. i.e. The Bergamafque, 
or the Benevolent Man. 8vo. pp. 306. The Hague. 1792. 


Ts collection of fcraps is fuppofed to have been made from 
_ the papers of a native of Bergame, who, after fuffering a 
variety of misfortunes, retired from fociety, conftructed a hut for 


himfelf among the mountains, and refolved to {pend the re- 
Pp2 mainder 
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mainder of his days in the folitude in which the editor finds 
him. The old man reprefents himfelf as having always met with 
afiiion while he fought after pofitive felicity, but as now ne- 
gatively happy, and confining all his wifhes to tranquillity of 
foul: yet he languifhes for the pleafures of friendfhip, and con- 
fefles that his doubts concerning futurity perplex his mind. 

In the preface, we are told that there are fome free thoughts 
in the work which contradict the prejudices of the vulgar, who 
will not fail to call the author a fophift, a philofopher, and an 
impious wretch. We know not whether he will clafs us 
among the vulgar, but we muft.confefs that fome of his free 
thoughts are indeed diametrically oppofite to our opinions, or, 
if he chufes, prejudices. We fhall not, however, on this ac- 
count, accufe him either of impiety or of philofophy: but we 
cannot help pitying him as a fophift, who, juftly difgufted with 
the abfurdities with which fuperftition has difgraced religion, 
rafhly concludes the whole to be an impofture; and, having 
rendered his own mind miferable by his doubts, is charitably 
refolved to give them to the world, that he may make others 
equally wretched with himfelf. 

He obferves that, though there may be no hope of making a 
deformed perfon ftraight, it is not unlawful to inform him that 
he is crooked, and to point out the proportions in which he is 
deficient. We fhall act according to this maxim with our 
author; and, though there be little probability of re&ifying the 
perverfe bias of his mind, we fhall take the liberty of faying, 
that he feems to have no knowlege of Chriftianity, except as 
corrupted by the church of Rome, and appears to be utterly 
ignorant of the principles of natural religion, as well as of the 
elements of philofophy. 

Like moft {ceptics, he is inconfiftent with himfelf. Some- 
times he {peaks of religion with refpect, and reprefents its con- 
folations and hopes in an animated and eloquent manner. 

‘ Either (fays he,) lam miferable, and have no fource of confola- 
tion on earth; or | am negatively happy: but neither the beft 
pleafures of focial life, nor even the enjoyments of nature, can fill 
the undefineable void which I find within my heart. What then 
can be more pleafing, or more confolatory, than the belief of a 
God, whofe exiftence moderates my fenfe of efiliction, and fills my 
mind? IfI fuffer, I feek a refuge in him, and from this illufion I 
derive ftrength to contemn advertity. Under the flattering perfua- 
fion that God watches over my happinefs, that even my afflictions 
are bleflings in difguife, in the pleafing hope of unfpeakable and 
immortal happinefs, 1 defy the malice cf mankind, and all the 
mutability of fortune, and imagine myfelf impafiible like that God 
from whom I derive my fortitude. If I am happy, it is pleafing to 
contemplate, as the caufe of my happinefs, not a blind chance, “vi 
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the juftice, or the goodnefs, of the fupreme Being. If I afcribe my 
felicity to his juftice, I muft efteem myfelf; and felf-efteem is one 
of the firft ingredients of man’s happinefs. If I refer it to his good- 
nefs, I enjoy the fatisfactions of gratitude, and the foothing hope 
that bleflings, conferred by an omnipotent Being, will not be con- 
fined to this tranfient ftate of exiftence.’ 

What an unaccountable phenomenon is it that a writer, who 
can exprefs fo juft a fenfe of the ineftimable value of religious 
principles and hopes, fhould endeavour to undermine the former, 
and to deftroy the latter. If he does fo merely from a vain de- 
fire of appearing wifer than the generality of mankind, his ma- 
lignity can be equalled only by his folly :—but if, as, from fome 
parts of his work, we are inclined to fufpeét, the whole is the 
effufion of a mind difordered by difappointments, there cannot 
be an object more wretched and more worthy of compaffion. 

Mifchievous as may be its tendency, this work is far from 
being dangerous: the objections againft revelation are only 
fuch as have been frequently ftarted, and may eafily be con- 
futed by rational and philofophical Chriftians; though we do 
not fee how fome of them can be anfwered by the church of 
Rome, or even by thofe among proteftants who obfcure religion 
with human inventions, and make the belief of unintelligible 
myfteries an eflential part of the faith required in the gofpel:— 
but the book itfelf contains the moft efficacious antidote to the 
moral poifon which it difleminates, as it exhibits, in the moft 
ftriking manner, the difmal effeéts of fcepticifm on the mind. 
The cheerfulnefs of fportive levity, and the fprightly fallies 
of wit, occur not here, to enliven the reader, and to atone for 
the want of folid argument:—but one dark unvaried gloom 
of diflatisfaction and hopelefInefs pervades the whole, and cafts 
_ a melancholy fhade on every object; and every fentiment feems 

to be the refult of difguft and mifanthropy. The author pleads 
for fuicide with the paffionate fophiftry, and the horrid earneft- 
nefs, of the wretch whom defpair has armed with the weapons 
of death :—but we cannot wonder at this, in one, who confiders 
exiltence itfelf as an evil conferred by the neceflary operation 
of an intelligent caufe; who literally curfes all the arts and im- 
provements of civil fociety; who reprefents the purfuits of 
fcience, and the employment of all the noble faculties of man, 
as the means of plunging us into deeper mifery, than can be 
known by uncultivated favages; (who, according to him, are 
the only beings that are happy, and worthy to inhabit the 
earth;) and who concludes his view of human life with this 
horrid expreffion ; ¢ If the mifery of our fatal condition were 
duly felt, it would not be neceflary to menace us with everlaft~ 


ing fire; this world is a hell.’ 
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Art. XI. L’ Heureufe Nation, &c. i. e. The Happy Nation, or, 
an Account of the Government of the Felician:, a People fu- 
premely free, under the abfolute Dominion of their Laws. 8vo. 
2 Vols. about 450 Pages in each. Paris. 1792. 


IN OtHInG is more eafy than to form a plaufible conftitution 
of government, when both the governors and the governed 

are the mere fictions of our own imagination. Such is the Uto- 
pian plan of the author of the work now before us, and it is 
founded on principles of juftice and benevolence, and is con- 
ducted in a manner which, in the main, every wife and good 
man muft approve; the only misfortune is, that it can never be 
carried into execution, unlefs kings, ftatefmen, and people, were 
all perfectly wife and good; in which cafe, it would be folly to 
difpute about forms of government ; as it would be impofiible to 
conceive any which would not be well adminiftered, and which 
would not hence be produCtive of happineis and profperity. It 
is on thefe terms alone, that we can admit the well-known 
couplet of Pope: 

‘* For forms of government let fools contet, 

Whate’er is teft adminilter’d, is beft.”’ 

It is, indeed, the fault of mo% writers on government, to be 
guided by theoretical rather than practical knowlege; to con- 
jider men as what they ought to be, rather than as what they 
“yeally are. To reproach the advocates for republicanifm with this 
fundamental error, would be only to fall into the fathion of the 
times, and to repeat what has often been faid with fome truth, 
but alfo with much exaggeration: but may not the fame be 
alleged of the pleaders for monarchical government? Have they 
not fuppofed kings to poffefs wifdom and virtue, which, when 
their fituation and education are confidered, can {carcely be ex- 
pecled from imperfect beings? Surrounded with flatterers and 
parafites from their very birth, and taught, from their — 
to confider themfelves as deftined to a power fupported by a 
armed force, is it not natural that they fhould deem a blind 
obedience the firft virtue of fubjects, and fhould look on oppoli- 
tion to their royal will with the utmoft averfion, as a crime of 
the deepeft dye, for which no merit can atone? If we confider 
different forms of government on!y in theory, we confefs that 
democracy is the mott alluring; becaufe in this alone_the dig- 
nity of mankind is properly confulted; in this alone we can 
never be called either to knee] to a king, or to bow before a 
ford :—but when we turn our views from fpeculation to faa, 
from imaginary to real fcenes, we are convinced that the fen- 
timents, on which this dignity is founced, are neither felt nor 
wnderftood by the majority of mankind; that the equality on 
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which this kind of republic depends, cannot be long maintain- 
ed; and that the government, which appears fo beautiful on 
paper, will, in practice, at leaft when applied to extenfive do- 
minions, either be difturbed by contention, or will] degenerate 
into an ariftocratical tyranny, which, of all others, is the moft 
oppréflive and vexatious. It is on thele principles that we are 
firmly attached to the civil conftitution of our country: we 
wilh, indeed, to fee abufes reformed which have crept into its 
adminiftration, and which are, in fa&, oppofite to its genuine 
{pirit: but we are perfuaded that it cannot be eflentially alter- 
ed, without endangering that liberty, toward the prefervation of 
which, we confider the monarchical and ariftocratical parts of 
our government as not lefs neceflary than the democratical. 

The prefent author is of opinion, (and, we think, with great 
juftice,) that a mixed government, in which the three forms are 
combined, is the moft eligible. He reprefents the Felicians as 
having Jong languifhed under the government of weak and op- 
prefiive monarchs: but at length a Prince, whom he calls Fu/- 
tamat, fucceeds to the throne, on the death of his elder brother, 
during whofe reign he had been fent to vifit foreign countries 
with his friend and preceptor Veriloc. The young King, on 
his acceflion, is refolved to reform the government effectually, 
by giving his people a free conftitution, and by fecuring it to 
them by a voluntary refignation of all that power which might, 
by an unworthy fucceffor, be abufed, to the deftruéction of the 
liberty and profperity of his fubjects. 

Such is the mode in which the author has chofen to deliver 
his political fentiments to his countrymen; and thefe opinions 
deferve their notice, whatever we may think of fome part of the 
fuperftructure which he has raifed on them. His general idea 
of government coincides with the conftitution eftablifhed by 
the firft national aflembly of France: but he wifely forefees, 
that, from the democratic part, an ariftocratic body will natu- 
rally arife ; and he fuppofes, that it is much better to allow this, 
and to limit its influence, than to leave its authority to be de- 
termined by eventual circumftances and the paffions of the 
moment. The principal point to which we can object is, that, 
in his regulations on this head, he fuppofes the nobles to be ac- 
tuated by principles of honour and virtue, which are not, gene- 
rally {peaking, to be found in mankind ; and which, however 
commendable in themfelves, would be defpifed as romantic by 
moft profeffional politicians ; to whom rigid virtue, when it in- 
terferes with the views of ambition or intereft, generally ap-~ 
pears conteacted and contemptible. 

If we abate thefe defects, this author’s fentiments of liberty 
deferve the attention of every nation that would with to enjoy 
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it. He reprefents freedom, not as confifting in the abolition of 
all fubordination and reftraint, not in the power of every indi- 
vidual to govern, but as indifpenfably requiring the moft ims 
plicit fubmiffion to juft and equal laws, which conftitute the 
will, not, indeed, of every perfon individually confidered, but of 
the nation in general, as pronounced by reprefentatives fairly 
elected. 

Man, fays the author, is born for fociety; it is certain that 
fociety obliges us to the performance of certain duties: but 
from our duties refult our rights, and from thefe rights arifes 
that liberty which ts neceflary, not only to render us happy, 
but even to confer on us that degree of dignity and perfeciion, 
of which our nature is fufceptible. A right is no other than a 
prerogative, which mankind have either tacitly or formally 
agreed that an individual fhall enjoy: had they not impofed 
this obligation on themfelves, they might arbitrarily difturb him 
in his enjoyment; he would then be deftitute of all fecurity, 
and his right, however juft in theory, would, in fad, entirely 
vanifh. Hence no man can enjoy any right whatever, which 
does not oblige him to the performance of duties toward others ; 
and this is a fufficent proof, that every right, which we can en- 
joy in fociety, arifes from, at leaft, a tacit convention with our 
fellow-creatures. To this convention, two conditions are 
eflential, viz. that the rights conceded be not inconfiftent with 
the common. intereft of the contractors, and that the obliga- 
tions refulting from them be reciprocal; for who would deem 
it his duty to refpe& the rights of others, if they, in their 
turn, fhewed themfelves utterly regardlefs of their obligation 
hot to violate his rights? ‘Thus, in order to acquire rights, 
we are under a neceffity of contracting obligations to our fel- 
Jow-creatures : but they cannot render us liable to duties, ex 

-cept by conferring rights on us. Hence the liberty of every 
man, as a member of fociety, muft confift in the free exercife 


of his rights, and muft extend to whatever does not violate the ' 


rights of others ; it muft therefore be limited by our duties, by 
that obligation impofed on each to refpect the rights of others. 
By this mode of reafoning, the author endeavours to prove, 
that liberty is not founded on the abfolute independence of man 
in a folitary ftate, which fome writers have affeéted to confider 
as that of nature, but is the refult of focial relations and con- 
ventions. Liberty confifts in the power of aéting conformably 
to the dictates of our own will, independently of the will of 
others: but as there cannot be rights without duties, this in- 
dependence cannot be univerfal and arbitrary: it muft be re- 
gulated by common laws, which all are equally bound to obey ; 
it is only by rendering all dependent on thefe laws, that they 
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can be made independent of each other as far as the obligations 
of duty will permit; and it is in this legal independence that 
civil liberty properly confifts :—but, though rights, when con- 
fidered as focial, refult from mutual convention and a common 
law, yet they may be ftyled natural, as they are derived from the 
nature of things, and particularly from that of man, who, as an 
intelligent Being, is intended to ftudy the relations in which he 
ftands to all around him, and to act conformably to them. 
The free difpofal of his own perfon and pofleffions, in fucha 
manner as he conceives moft conducive to his own advantage, 
and as is not inconfiftent with focial order, is all that an indivi- 
dual can claim from his fellow-creatures ; the right of property, 
therefore, thus applied te perfons and pofleffions, may be con- 
fidered as including all the rights in which we ought to be 
maintained by fociety. “Ihe controul of others, nay even the 
moft legal public authority, is not, properly fpeaking, a right; 
becaufe a right is conceded for the particular advantage of him 
who enjoys it: but this is not the cafe with refpect to autho- 
rity, which is inftituted for the common benchit of thofe over 
whom it is exercifed. The magiftrate, who governs us, does 
not exert a right, but performs a duty infeparable from that au- 
thority, which is entrufted to him in order to promote the 
common good. 

The author introduces his patriot monarch as founding 
the conftitution of his government on focial equality. This 
principle, which formed the bafis of the French conftitution 
eftablifhed in 1791, has been treated by the bigoted advocates 
for power as chriftianity has been by infidels. ‘hey have firft 
mifreprefented the principle, and have then fhewn the abfurdity 
and mifchievous confequences, not of the principle itfelf, but of 
their own mifreprefentation of it: were it, as thefe men chufe 
to defcribe it, neceffarily fubverfive of all focial order and fubor- , 
dination, we fhould be the firft to deteft it, becaufe convinced 
that it muft be deftructive of liberty. It may, indeed, be abufed 
by the licentious and wicked: but fo may every other princi- 
ple, however juft and good; this is a reafon why it fhould be 
properly explained and guarded: but to reject it merely on this 
account, is not lefs abfurd than it would be to renounce chrifti- 
anity, only becaufe it has fometimes been perverted into a fanc- 
tion for the worft of crimes. 

In the explanation of this principle, the writer diftinguithes 
between an equality zm faé, and an equality of right. The 
former, which implies an equality of conditions or itations in 
fociety, can never take place. The impofhibility of this equality 
is inewn at large by confiderations deduced from the inequality 
which is eyident in the capacities and abilities of different per- 
| fons ; 
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fons; from the various purfuits to which their endowments 
lead ; and from the very nature of property, whether perfonal 
orreal. Were an agrarian law, fays he, to be enacted, and 
the land belonging to a nation to be equally divided among the 
inhabitants, the'feveral thares, though alike with refpect to ex- 
tent, might be very different in point of fertility ; or were they 
fo diftributed as to be equal in this refpect, {till not only the 
abilities of the poflefiors to improve them, but alfo a thoufand 
accidental circumftances which influence the fuccefs of agri- 
culture, muft be various, and, in a very fhort time, muft ocea- 
jion a very great inequality in the value of thele feveral por- 
tions. If any number of perions be candidates for a certain 
pofieffion, they may be faid to be equal with refpect to this, as 
each has an equal right to the acquili tion of it: but as foon as 
one of them has acquired it, this equality vanifhes;: the pro- 
perty conferred on the fuccefsful candidate gives him an ex- 
clufive right of enjoying it; and obliges the reft, not only to 
forbear ditturbing him, but alfo to maintain him in the fecure 
poflefion of it. The fame may be obferved with regard to 
efteem and external refpect, which may be confidered as a kind 
of public treafure, deftined to reward that merit, and thofe 
talents, which are rendered ufeful to the community. It can- 
not, therefore, be faid, that the man, who has been of no fervice 
to the States, has a right to a fhare of this national treafure, equal 
to that which de may claim, who has either faved his country 
from imminent danger, or has eflentially promoted its profperity. 
It would likewife be abfurd to fuppofe, that focial equality gives 
every individual an equal right to be entrufted with public au- 
thority, either civil or military, and thus confounds thofe degrees 
of fubordination, which are neceflary to public order, and eflen- 
tial to the well-being of the community. Ali thefe, and various 
other, falfe ideas of equality, which are fo eagerly advanced by 
the enemies of liberty, and fo readily adopted by the licentious, 
‘are here detailed, and their abfurdity is fully fhewn. ‘Ihe 
equality of right, which is the prinsiple here recommended, 
“relates to the laws; it is that of men confidered as fubjects of 
the laws. Men are equal in right, when they are governed by 
a common !aw, which fecures to every individual, without dil- 
tinction, the fame common right :—but as their ufe of this com- 
mon right depends on their own inclinations and abilities, as 
they are feverally led, by the concurrence of thele with other 
accidental circumftances,.to apply it to objets varioully pro- 
ductive of advantage, they mult, though equal zn right, become 
unequal in fudt. 
Equality in right, as thus explained, is, indeed, fo far from 

being a novelty, that itis the jundamental prin.iple of that ex- 
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cellent conftitution under which we have the happinefs to live, 
and muft be that of every free government. In proof, we 
might refer to fome of our mott re(pectable writers both on law 
and politics:—-but it is the fafhion to defpife thefe authorities 
as favouring of republicanifm, that idle bugbear with which the. 
fervile adherents of power always endeavour to terrify weak 
minds. Befide, this reference is unnecelflary, as the principle 
itfelf is fufficiently evident in the reftraints impofed even on the 
regal authority, by exprefs acts of parliament, as well as by the 
maxims of common law.— 

We fhall not dwell Jong on the particular plan of organiza- 
tion, which this author propofes. He divides the nation into 
plebeians and citizens : the former have no fhare in the govern - 
ment while they continue plebeians, but they may become citi- 
zens, on fulfilling the conditions requilite to the attainment of this 
rank, which is acquired neither by birth nor wealth, but merely 
by merit ; the candidates for this rank muft be twenty years of 
age, muft undergo a public examination on the principles of the 
conftitution, and other branches of moral and political know- 
lege, and muft take an oath prefcribed on the occafion: the 
citizens are diftributed into various orders, regulated by their 
moral character, and by the fervices which they have rendered 
tothe nation. The higheft of thefe ranks forms a kind of nobility, 
which is in fome meafure hereditary: but the fon of one of 
thefe nobles cannot fucceed to his father’s dignity, without being 
firft made a citizen, and giving proofs, in a very fevere public 
examination, of a virtuous difpofition and of extenfive knowlege. 
All the regulations relative to the feveral orders of citizens are 
in themfelves very good; the only objection which we have to 
make to them is, that they could not long continue to be obferv- 
ed, except among fuch imaginary citizens as our author has 
here created, who are never to be fwayed by intereft, corrupted 
by power, nor blinded by ambition. The firft promotion, 
which a citizen can obtain, is the rank of notable, and of this 
order confifts the aflembly of the ftates of each province, which 
are forty in number; from this aflembly, two hundred and 
forty, that is fix from each province, conftitute the Supreme 
Court, to which the adminiftrative and judicial powers are en- 
trufted. The legiflative power is compofed of twenty-four de- 
puties from each province, who form the national aflembly. 
Befide thefe, the King is affifted by a grand council of fixty- 
four members, and a privy: council of twenty-four. All the 
members of thefe councils muft be chofen by the King, and be 
approved by the nation:—but in this, as in feveral other cir- 
cymftances, the author’s expreflion is very indefinite ; for it is 

uncertain 
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uncertain whether, by the mation, is here meant the national 
aflembly, or the fupreme court. In this refpeé, he is, like 
many of his countrymen, more taken up in fettling the mere 
etiquette of the feveral orders, than in defining their real 
powers. It would be idle, however, to wafte our time in cri- 
ticizing a mere political caftle in the air, which, if ever it were 
carried into execution, would probably terminate in as com- 
plete, and, perhaps, as oppreflive, an ariftocracy, as ever 
exifted. 

The author’s notions with refpe& to war are juft and noble, 
but cannot be reduced to practice, while defpots and politicians 
are the remorfelefs unfeeling Beings which they too generally 
are, and confider the lives and the happinefs of their fellow- 
creatures as of little confequence when compared with their 
own ambitious and nefarious projects. He permits his monarch 
to make peace; and, in cafe of an attack, to repel force by 
force, but not to enter on an offenfive war without the con- 
fent of the nation. What he fays on this head has certainly 
great weight; and nothing can be more true, than that the 
power of making war is moft fhockingly abufed by moft mo- 
narchs ; who, if removed from the fcene of danger, feem very 
infenlible to what the common foldiers or failors, with their 
wretched .families, muft fuffer in confequence of the rafhnefs 
and obftinacy of their king; or, if they accompany their armies 
to the field, are too much difordered with the madnefs of mili- 
tary glory, to refle& on the victims that mutt be facrificed to it. 
On the other hand, we are convinced that the flownefs of deci- 
fion, which muft prevail in the republican part of the yovern- 
ment, together with other inconveniencies which obvioufly 
eccur to every one that confiders the fubjeét, mutt plead 
ftrongly for committing this power to the head of the nation, 
aflifted by minifters who fhall be refponfible for their advice. 
With us, the King can declare war, but, without the concure 
rence of parliament, he cannot carry it on; and this M. De 
Lolme confiders as a very great fecurity. We are not of the 
fame opinion ; for, fuppofe a king to commence a war entirely 
unjuft and impolitic, itill the parliament, however it might dif- 
approve of the conduct of adminiftration, cannot refufe the fuc- 
cours neceflary to carry it on; becaufe, with refpedt to the 
nation, it becomes a defenfive war, and the attacks of the ene- 
my, however we may deteft the provocation given, mutt be res 
pelled by the united efforts of the community. ‘. 
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Art. XII. Quatuor Evangelia Grace, &C¢. i. ¢. The Four Evan- 
gelifts in Greek ; with the various Keadings of Manufcripts in 
the Libraries of the Vatican, of Barberini, of Florence, of 
Vienna, of the Efcurial, and of Copenhagen; to which are add- 
ed, various Readings of the Syriac Verfions, of the Ancient, of the 
Philoxenian, and of that of Jerufalem ; edited by the Command 
and at the Expence of the King of Denmark, by Anprew 
BircHy 4to. pp.768. Copenhagen. 1788. 


rom the firft introduion of the art of printing to the pre- 
fent time, it has been among the learned a laudable object 

. of ambition to edite a correct copy of the New Teftament in 

s the original Greek. For this purpofe, ancient manufcripts, 

| preferved in public and private libraries, have been confulted, 

and many of them have been collated with diligence and accu- 
racy. Great pains have been taken by Dupin, Pfaff, Milne, 
Kufter, and others, to defcribe the refpeCtive characters, and to 
afcertain the comparative value, of thefe manufcripts; a tafk 
which was neceflary in order to affift the editor in determining, 
among various readings, which was to be preferred. As the 
refult of thefe labours, many valuable editions of the N. T. 
have appeared. Of thefe, however, according to the learned 
Michaélis, only four are to be confidered as capital; the editors 
of thefe alone having extracted their readings immediately from 
the manu(cripts: namely, the edition of Erafmus, firft publifh- 
ed in 1516 from MSS. which he confulted at Bafil and other 
places; the Complutenfian, for which the world is indebted to 
i) the celebrated Cardinal Xtmenes, and which was printed in 1517, 
but was*not publicly fold till 1524; that of Robert Stephens, 
printed at Paris in 1546, which varies from the Complutenfian 
in many places; and that of Beza, whofe third and moft com- 
plete edition of 1582 was enriched with many various readings 
from the Cedex Cantabrigienfis, and the Codex Claramontanus. 

Beza inferted, in his text, readings which coincided with his 

opinions, though they were authorized by no more than a 

fingle manufcript ; yet he is implicitly followed in the common 

editions. Subfequent editors, among the more induftrious and 
judicious of whom may be mentioned Walton, Milne, Bengelius, 
and Griefbach, have made little alteration in the text, except 
that the latter of thefe, with a few other variations, has had the 
courage to expunge from his text the paflage on the three wit- 
neffes, (1 John, v. 7.) fo decidedly proved by him, and fince by 

Mr. Porfon, to have been an interpolation. 

R . Notwithftanding what has been already done toward editing 
the moft exact copy of the N. T. which is at prefent to be ob- 
tained, it appears, therefore, that there is ftill room for the 
exertion of critical fkill and induftry. That the learned editor 
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of the important publication now before us is well qualified for 
the tafk which he has undertaken, may be in part inferred from 
the high patronage under which the work is introduced to the 
public. A lefs equivocal teflimony to its merit will, however, 
arife from a brief account of the labour which he has beftowed 
on it, which we extract from his preface and prolegomena. 

M. Bircn, in the years 1781, 1782, 1783, travelled to ex. 
amine the MSS. of the New Teftament in the libraries of Italy 
and Germany. On his return, he was requefted by the King 
of Denmark to undertake an edition of the N. ‘1’. with various 
readings, immediately collected from ancient manufcripts, 
Accordingly, having difengaged himfelf from other occupa- 
tions, he devoted his whole time to this important object, and 
furnifhed himfelf with every help toward the correé& execution 
of his defign. In examining MSS. and applying them to his 
purpofe, he did not make ufe of them promifcuoufly as of equal 
value, but paid the chief regard to fuch as appeared to furnifh 
fufficient ground for material emendations, or to caft new light 
on obfcure and ambiguous paflages. “The MSS. which pailed 
under his infpe&tion were very numerous: in the Vatican, 40; 
in the library of Barberini, 10; in other Roman libraries, 17; 
in the libraries at Florence, and in other parts of Italy, 38; in 
that of Vienna, 12; in the royal library of Copenhagen, 3. 

Some notice is taken of each of thefe MSS. in the editor’s 
prolegomena; and on feveral of them fuch obfervations are made, 
as prove that he has viewed them with the eye of an induftri- 
ous and able critic. The merit of the celebrated Vatican MS. 
1209, is particularly examined; and the refult is a decided 
opinion, that, among all the manutcripts of the New Tefta- 
ment at this day extant, fcarcely any one can be found which 
has an equal claia to authority. 

The account of the MSS. of the New Teftament in the 
Efcurial is given by a friend of the author, M. Moldenbawer, 
who vifited Spain for the exprefs purpofe of examining them. 
He complains exceedingly of the want of catalogues, and of 
other means of expediting an acquaintance with the MSS. 
contained in this valuable library. Another learned friend, M. 
Adler, has furnifbed the various readings of the Syriac verfions, 
the greater part of which he collected at Rome. Of thefe ver- 
~ fions, the Ancient and the Philoxenian have been already com- 
pared with the Greek text: the third, which this gentleman 
found in the Vatican, and which he calls the Jerufalem verfion, 
approaches, in his opinion, neareft to the Chaldaic. He gives 
ipecimens of its various readings. 

\I, Biren, in his text, which is very handfomely printed, 


follows that of the szird edition of Stephens, as the moft perfect 
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which has hitherto appeared ; herein concurring in judgment 
with AZilne. In the notes, he gives the principal various read- 
ings of the MSS. which he has collated, with references to the 
numbers, refpectively, as given in the prolegomena. Fac fimile 
engravings are inferted, as fpecimens of the characters of the 
MsS. of the Philoxenian and Jerufalem Syriac verfions ; alfo, 
of the Greek of the Urbino- Vatican MS. No. 2. and of the 
Vatican MS. 354 

This work is “unqueftionz ‘bly a very important addition to 
the flock of biblical literature, for which the whole Coriftian 
world is greatly indebted to the learned induftry and critical 
ability of the editor, What improvements it may enable the 
learned to make in the commen text of the New Tefltamenr, 
muft be left to future critics to difcover. ‘lhat there is ftill 
fcope, and even a necelliiy, for fuch attempts; no enlightened 
and liberal critic will doubt. Adichaélis, whofe competency to 
give an opinion on this queftion is not to be doubted, has faid, 
that it cannot be truly affirmed, that our common editions 
have always cho/en the beft readings. He adds, as canons 
of biblical criticifm,—A reading is not therefore fufpicious be- 
caufe it does not occur in the common editions; Nor ought a 
reading to be rejeéted, becaufe it is not found in any one 


printed copy of the New Teftament. Enf.. 





Art. XIII. Saggio politico fopra le Viciffitudini inevitabil? della 
Societa civili, &C. 12mM0. pp.ico. 2s. Molini. 

Art. XIV. Effai politique fur les Revolutions inevitables des Socittés 
civiles, &c. i.e. A political Effay on the unavoidable Revolutions 
incident to civil Societies. By ANTONIO De GiuLiani. Trant- 
lated into. French by £. 7. Simon, Member of feveral Aca- 
demies. Izmo. pp.114. 2s. Molini, Paris, and London. 
1791. 


A’ a time when the fcience of politics is undergoing 

fuch extenfive difcuffions, and when the improvement 
of our knowlege in the art of governing is fought practically, 
as well as in theory, this writer fteps forward, and tells us that 
_our reafoning is vain, and that our exertions are fruitlefs: 
that human wifdom and political fagacity neither impede nor 
haften the fate of focieties: that minilters and ftatefmen, who 
fuppofe that they govern the world, are miftaken, for the world 
governs itfelf: that there is a propelling force, of which poli- 
ticians are ignorant, that drives all civil focieties to their deftruc- 
tion; and that, from the excefs of their ftrength, arifes their de- 
cay :—in fact, that all our pretended knowlege is ufelefs, if not 


hurtful; and that the {cience of legiflation is like that of phylic; 
its 
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its pretenfions are quackeries, and its progrefs is marked with 
an increafe of mifchiefs, as a yreater number of perfons die 
fince the art of healing has been practifed. 

The myftery which our politician has developed amounts to 
this: that every country arrives in time to fuch a degree of po. 
pulation, that the produce of the ground is not fufficient to 
fupply the wants of the inhabitants: the confequence necef- 
farily is, that the nation is ftarved to death_—All the light, fays 
he, that the moft profound meditation on the nature’ of focial 
bodies can furnifh, muft be reduced to this propofition, that 
there exifis two clafles of men. which ought to be exa@l 
balanced: the one is the produtiive clafs, which furnifhes the 
food by which life is fultained: the other is the confuming 
elafs, which exifts only by the favour of the former. It is in- 
controvertible, then, that an equilibrium fhould be preferved 
between thefe two bodies; and that focieties can flourith onl 
while it remains unaltered. ‘This fortunate ftate is of fhort 
duration: men multiply, without any Jaw being provided to 
proportion their increafe to their means of fubfiftence. 

This is the ground-work of our author’s fyftem, of which 
he afterward unfolds the feveral parts. The inhabitants of 
cities, the monarch, the noble, the magiftrate, the prieft, the 
merchant, the foldier, the courtier, the man of letters, the 
artift, and all thofe whofe induftry and talents are employed in 
a thoufand various manners, form the confuming clafs, and 
are, in fact, a heavy load, prefling down the farmers or culti- 
vators of the ground, who are the productive clafs. Each in- 
dividual, who abitains from cultivating the earth, muft partake 
the fruit of another’s labour, and confequently muft deprive 
him of 2 part of his fuftenance ; and thus, by the abftinence of 
the confuming clafs from culture, an immenfe weight of chains 
is impofed on the productive; and hence it is that the moft 
Jaborious life, conitantly employed in unremitting exertions, 
fearcely procures to the farmer a {canty fubfiftence. 

How, it may be afked, are thefe chains impofed on the 
farmer; who, if he pleafes, needs not cultivate more ground 
than is fufficient for his own ufe? He is forced to no more 
Jabour ; why then does he empioy more? ‘The anfwer is ob- 
vious: Becaufe he is paid a good price for it.—Then why 
complain of that as a hardfhip to which he voluntarily fubmits ? 
—Again, it is furely very bad logic to infer that, becaufe the 
demand on the farmer is great, therefore his emoluments are 
fmall, and his means of exiftence precarious. What would be 
the éntiovents of the manufacturer, who was told that he was 
_Tuined becaufe every one was demanding to be furnifhed with 
his goods? ‘ae cafes are fimilar. 
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In order to fhew the danger refulting to fociety from an ex- 
cefs of population, and from the extenfion of commerce, (for 
that is alfo a doctrine held by our author, ) he fhould have proved 

that there were more perfons in exiftence than could have their 
wants fupplied by the culture of the earth ; and that commerce, 
by engaging the labours of men in another channel; was the 
caufe of preventing a fufficient degree of cultivation. The 
‘Jatter affertion is indeed made, but without any appearance of 
proof to fubftantiate it. The contrary fact is fo notorious, 
that it is unneceflary here to point out the operation of com- 
‘merce in increafing the productions of the earth; and with re- 
gard to the opinion that cultivation is neglected in confequence 
of men engaging in commerce, the truth may be, that they are 
obliged to engage in commerce, becaufe cultivation will not 
find them employment. Let it be confidered that a few men, 
by their labour in the field, can furnifh provifion for an im- 
menfe number: of courfe, the cultivation of the ground can 
- give employment but to a fmall part of fociety. 
~ Refpe&ing the danger of an excefs of population, it does not 
follow, as our author feems to fuppofe, that, becaufe London or 
Paris may have more inhabitants than the ground on which Lon- 
don or Paris ftands can fupply with provifions, therefore the popu- 
lation of England or France is exceffive or dangerous. Though 
neither London nor Paris grows corn, each produces manu- 
factures, for which other parts of the country will barter their 
provifion; and if England and France do not poflefs ground 
jufficient for the purpofe of bartering, Europe does: Afia, 
Africa, and America do. In fine, if we were to affign a limit 
to the increafe of population, we fhould fay that it was not ex- 
ceffive til the whole of our earth was cultivated, and till its 
produce was found infufficient for ‘he wants of the inhabitants. 
—Far different views, however, prefent themfelves to the eye 
of Signor Giutranr: he fees nothing but the approach of ruin 
in the increafe of mankind; and the cataftrophe of the tragedy 
muft long fince have been finifhed, had not Providence ordain- 
ed that man, wanting, as in the cafe of other animals, a variety 
of different fpecies to prey on his life, fhould take into his own 
hands the work of thinning the world; and, by fighting, one 
againft another, keep population within bounds; while, by de- 
_ ftroying, from time to time, the fuperfluous number, he fhould 
make room for the entrance of frefh generations. —Hence, then, 
the utility and abfolute neceffity of wars! Hence, ftanding 
armies and other military eftablifhments are in reality a part of 
the ceconomy of nature, to retard the too quick fuccefflion of 
generations! Thus the deftruction of our fellow-creatures 
forms likewife a part of nature’s harmony; and a ftate of war, 
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which commenced with the world, is the ftate natural and {ui¢- 
able to man, and will continue to the end of it! Does any one 
doubt the truth of thefe deductions? Let him look at the 
practice of different nations who expofe, deftroy, or fell, their 
children. Wife people! Enlightened favages! They follow the 
true dictates and laws of God and nature! We, bafe and ignorant 
race, corrupted by prejudices and reafonings, difregard them, 
and preferve our progeny. Far more rational are the Chinefe ; 
who, being defended by their wall from the falutary devaftations 
of the Tartars, grant to parents the indulgence of expofing 
their fuperfluous brats! Far wifer are the inhabitants of Africa; 
their trade in human flefh is an inftrument in the hands of na- 
ture; and the tutelary deity of their continent is a flave-mer- 
chant. 

Such is the ground-work and bafis of Signor GruLranr’s 
fyftem: the fuperftruéture is as perifhable as the foundation is 
rotten: he has erected his houfe on the fand. z. 0. 


Art. XV. Carots a Linn®, egquitis aurati de Stella polari, &c. 
Syftema Nature per Regna tria Nature, fecundum (laffes, Genera, 
Ordines, Species, cum Chara@eribus, Differentiis, Synonymis, Locis. 
Editio decima tertia, auG@a, reformata. Curd Jo. Faip. Gme in, 
Philof. et Med. Door. Hujus et Chem. in Georgia Augufta Prof. 
P.O. Acad. Cafar. Nature curioforum et electoral. Moguntin, 
Erfordenfis. mnecnon Societ. Reg. Scient. Goettingenfis, Phyfce Ti- 
gurin., et Metallice Membri. 8vo. 5 Vols. Lipfix. 1738-91. 
London, White. 


A WORK fo voluminous, as this is now become, could not be 
expedcied to ftart forth, like Minerva from Jupiter’s brain, 
at once, in complete form. Part after part has made its ap- 
pearance in regular fucceflion; and although we have not yet 
feen“the whole work entire, we underftand that it either is 
fo, or will be fo very fhortly. The firft part of the Vegetabilia 
appeared in 1791; the fecond part, and the minerals, which 
clofe the whole, may therefore be expected without delay. 

In the republication of works of this kind, two rare qualities 
are to be expected in the editor:—great indufiry, and great 
judgment. Great indufiry is requifite to bring together all that 
has been made known fince the pubjication of the former edi- 
_ tion:=a labour of no common fort :—for who can have either 
Jeifure or opportunity to examine all the partial publications 
which have taken place in the colle‘tanea of the many focieties 
in Europe, or the feparate productions of the learned in various 
parts of the world? Above all, great judgment is neceflary to 
diftinguifth and arrange the materials thus brought together 
from their feveral difperfions, 0 
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On the fcore of induftry, the very fight of thefe volumes 
will award to_Dr. GMELIN the firft palm :-—no new work, of 
any confequence, having been made public, which he does not 
appear to have examined with great care, and to have incor- 

orated into his edition*, We believe that there will be no 


doubt on this head. 
All compilers are queftionable with refpect to judgment. 


When an_ author profefledly details every thing that has 


been advanced by others, he muft be fenfible of the danger of 
retailing errors as well as corrections; and, while he labours 
to be full and competent in his obfervetions, he may obfcure 
Aris fubjet, or at leaft may not fatisfy the wifhes of the feveral 
expectants in the different branches of his work. Here Dr. 
(GMELIN will fail ; and indeed we may afk, who would not? 
It would require another Linnf£, perhaps more than another, 
to efcape from this ordeal trial, Many articles are here de- 
f{cribed two or three times over, under different names ;—Dr,. 
GMELIN not being aware what the fubjeét was of which the 
feveral authors (whom, on the compiling fyftem, he neceffarily 
quoted,) were treating. This is particularly obfervable in the 
Vegetabilia. Again, the adding the Fabrician divifions of in- 
fects to the Linnéan, can throw but little light on the fubje&: 
for who that is ftudying on the plain, eafy, and natural divifions 
of Linné, will relith being forced to the examination of the in- 
tricate minutenefs of the parts of the mouth, to complete his 
knowlege of any genus? yet we fhall have this difficulty per- 
petually occurring.—It is to be Jamented, that all the new fub- 
jects introduced could not have been given in Linnéan terms, 
and defcribed after the Linnéan method. 

A new clafs of vermes is. introduced :—the infuforia:—but 
is the, character fufficient? Vermes minimi fimpliores. ‘Thefe, 
however, are niceties. — The young ftudent will look with amaze- 
ment at this colleétion of the numerous produétions of nature, 
wonderful paft al! defcription! Dr. Gme.in has brought them 
forward, and is entitled to the thanks of every naturalift. Let 
others amend what they fee amifs in him, and they will have 
our thanks too: — for we will fay to all lovers of natural hiftory, 
in the name of Dr. GMELIN, 

—— Si quid novifti reGius iftis, 
Candidus imperti, fi non, bis utere mecum. 





* We cannot help wondering that, when Dr. GmeLin republifhes 
this great work, and quotes all the whole world to illuftrate it, he 
does not quote Linné’s own former edition; by which fe might 
have been enabled to difcern, without farther trouble, which were 
the old Lianéan articles, and which are the later additions. : 
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Bar. XVI. Sageio di Memorie fula TipographiaParmenfe del Secoloxv. 
&c. i.e. An niltorical Eflay on the [ypography of Parma in the 
Fifteenth Century. By Father Inenzo Arro’, Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Parma, &c. 4to. pp.112. Parma. 1791. 
Molini, London. Price 3s. 6d. 


"PB learned. Father has here taken great pains to afcertain the 

Jabours'of his countrymen in promoting the art of printing. 
The firft introduction of this noble art into Milan is attributed 
to Antonio Zarotto,.the fon of Simon Zarotto of Parma—while 
Parma had no prefs of its own. This honour, however, is 
difputed with him by Filippo di Lavagna, who, in a book print- 
ed at Milan in 1473, calls himfelf the firft introducer of print- 
ing at that place. Jn anfwer, it is argued that Lavagna was 
merely a merchant who advanced money to carry on that bufi- 
nefs; a trader, who knew nothing of the art: while Zarotto 
was a real artificer, who brought the knowlege of the art into 
the country, and practifed it there.—Zarotte entered into a 
partnerfhip. at Milan, June 4, 1472,. in which he had the ma- 
nagement of the printing bufinefs. He had before, in 1470, pub- 
lifhed a Terence. He was a man of eminence in his line; and 
was one of the firft who printed Greek letters, which, at that 
time, were generally inferted with a pen. He is alfo faid to 
be the firft who printed Miffals. 

Having thus fhewn that Parma furnifhed the firft artift who 
practifed printing in Milan, our author next traces the introduc- 
tion of the art into Parma itfelf. ‘This event he fuppofes to 
have happened about the year 1472. He denies, however, that 
the works of Baldus were printed there, either, as has been 
contended, in 1472, without a printer’s name, or in 14.73 per 
Stephanum Corallum, ‘The firft book printed at Parma was by 
Andrea Portilia, 1473. It was intitled, Comenti di Francefco 
Filelfo fu i Trionfi del Petrarca, The circumftance of his being 
the firit who exercifed this art at Parma, has an allufion made 
to it in.an epigram at the end of the book, where the epithet de- 
dalicus is applied to him: 

Hac nam dedalicus pofuit Portilia Parme 
Andreas, Patria gloria magna fue. 
Corallo was the competitor of Portilia in Parma; where he 
firft publifhed the Achilleid of Statius in 1473. Corallo left 
Parma about the year 5477, and Portilia, about 1484. Die- 
febo Olivieri fucceeded ; and after him came Angela, the fon of 
Hario Ugoleto, who died about the year 1499, leaving his types 
to Francefco Ugoleto. Some other artifts, who are mentioned by 
~ De la Caille, &c. do not appear to have exercifed their talents 


at Parma:—fuch are Michele Manzclinc, and Matteo Capraps 
or Capacafo. 
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Bandini’s Hifory of Printing, &c.—Aldine Editions, &c. 565 


After this hiftorical account of the printers who eftablifhed 
themfelves in Parma, the author gives a catalogue of theit 
works, to the end of the 1sth century. ‘Thefe are fifty in 


number. 
As a fpecimen of the great perfeétion to which, in point of 


elegance, (under which term, correé?nef; muft be included,) 
the prefs of Parma is arrived, we have now before us one of 
its lateft productions, viz. an edition, in royal quarto, of Ca/l- 
kmachus, in the original Greek, with an Italian verfion, 1792. 
Co’ Tipi Bodoniani: imported by Molini. We never faw a 
more beautiful impreffion of any Greek claffic, with refpect not 
only to the paper and type, but alfo to the prefs-work:—but 
we propofe, hereafter, to give a more particular account of it 


in a feparate article. 0 
& 





Art. XVII. De Florenting Juntarum Typographid, &c. i.e. A 
Hiftory of Printing, under the Dire€tion of the Funte in Florence, 
&c. By Anceto Maria Banpin1i, Member of feveral Aca- 


demies. 8vo. Two Parts. pp.144, and 281. Lucca. 1791. 
Molini, London. Price zs, Gd. 
THs is an entertaining and ufeful book. The author gives 
not only an account of the family of Funta or Giuntay 
and of the works publifhed by them, but he alfo enters into the. 
hiftory of the feveral Jearned men who fuperintended the publi- 
cations, and prepared them for the prefs. He has rendered his 
work more valuable by extracting, from the prefaces added to 
the early editions, fuch parts as tend to elucidate the hiftory of 
literature and typography. The whole exhibits a good view of 
the progrefs of the art of printing in Florence, from about the 
year 1480 till near the clofe of the fixteenth century. 0 





Art. XVIII. Serie dell? Edixioni Aldine, &c. i.e. A Catalogue 
of the Aldine Editions, arranged in Chronological and Alpha- 
betical Order. 2d Edition. izmo. pp.182. Padua. 1790, 
Molini, London. Price 2s. 


Tus catalogue of the books publifhed by the /di begins 

with the year 1494, when the elder 4/dus is faid to have: 
printed at Venice his firft book, bearing a date; and is conti- 
nued to the end of the fixteenth century. The author is aware 
that many miftakes may unavoidably be admitted into a work 
of this fort. On the whole, however, it appears to be exe- 


cuted with diligence and fidelity. O 
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Art, XIX. Monumens Egyptiens, &c. i.e. Egyptian Monuments, 
engraven on ‘Two Hundred Places, comprehending about Seven 
Hundred Subjects, with their Hittorical Explications. 2 Vols. 
Folio. Rome. 1791. Imported by Melini, London. Price 
zl. 12s. 6d. in Boards. 


I" will eafily be imagined that the engravings form the greater 

part of thefe very curious volumes. They confift of repre- 
fentations of obelifks, pyramids, fepulchres, ftatues of idols 
and of priefis, mummies, a great number of the deities of 
Egypt, bas-reliefs, facrifices, facred animals, &c. The work 
is dedicated to Cardinal de Zelada, Grand Penitencier, and Se- 
cretary of State; whofe portrait is prefixed, fybfcribed by the 
two following lines: 

Sculpfimus hic vultus et religionis honores ; 

Sculpfiffe ingenium non erat artis opus! 

The editors profefs themfelves we]] aware that many of thefe 
monuments are already to be found in other celebrated collec- 
tions: but it is obferved that they were never brought all 
together into one point of view, as they are in this publication; 
and that a great number are here inferted, which have not be- 
fore been engraved. The gentlemen perfuade themfelves, 
that the attention, which has been exerted to render it as perfe& 
as poffible, will have fome weight with the public, and will 
engage them to allow to this a reception as favourable as that 
which honoured a former production of a fimilar kind. *£ In 
fine,’ fay they, concluding the preface, * we have been equally 
careful to confult ancient and modern authors, that we might 
give the work all the perfpicuity and-a}l the accuracy which it 
requires, and of which it is fufceptible.’ 

Whether arts and fciences originated in Egypt, or whether 
other nations have not in fome refpects an equal or a prior 
claim to the honour of this fuppofition, is a fubje& which it is 
unneceflary for us to difcufs: we obferve, however, fome fen- 
fible remarks on this point in the preface to thefe volumes ; 
among others, notice is taken of the uniformity which accom- 
panies thefe remains of former ages: * Following one and the 
fame rule, the Egyptians could make no innovation, could 
change nothing, either in their defigns or their figures; fo that 
what is ancient appears as new as what is modern, becaufe the 
modern is no better than what is ancient, and the ancient is 
not worfe than the modern.’ 

In furveying thefe wonderful teftimonies of induftry, in- 
vention, and ingenuity, fancy, fuperftition, and folly, in fo 
very diitant a period of time, we are fomewhat difficulted, as a 
celebrated judge ufed to fay, in regard to the fpecimens which 
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we ought to felec&t: we fhall, therefore, as it were, fortuitoufly 
extract a few, and leave them to the reader’s own reflections : 


Vol. i. plate vii. fig. 3. Fragment of an obelifk. 


« Of all the remains of ancient Alexandria, few, in our opinion, 
are fo precious as this column of Pompey *: without pretending to 
decide whether this title be juftly afligned to it, we content our- 
felves with remarking, that it is a quarter of a league diftant from 
the walls of the new city, raifed on a natural hill of folid ftone, fteep 
on every fide, and between twenty and thirty cubits high. Its pro- 

ortions are moft beautiful; for we obferve a gradual diminution 
at each end, and a /welf in the middle: yet itis difficult to determine 
the order to which it belongs. 

‘ This column is in three pieces: the capital is one, the thaft 
and three feet of the bafe, which are united, form the fecond; the 
third is the bafe itielf: each fide of this bafe is at leaft fifreen feet 
wide, and of the fame height. Iss dimenfions and its elevation 
render it fuperior, without difpute, to any pillar in the world. 
Without fear of exaggeration, it may be confidently afirmed to be 
one hundred and ten feet high; and of proportionable thicknefs ; 
four men can with difliculty compafs it. ‘The bafe is as entire as 
ever: the capital, hollowed toward the top, anfwers to the other 
parts. Perhaps it mey have fupported the image of Pompey, whofe 
name has been given to the monument; or poflibly the ttatue of 
fome other hero or emperor may have been placed at the fammit of 


this aftonifhing mafs.’ 


Plate ix. Jfs. 


‘ There is much difagreement concerning the origin of Ifis: 
fome fay that fhe was the wife of Ofris; others, that fhe was his 
fifter and his wife. Eufebius makes Ofiris the hufband, the brother, 
and the fon, of this goddefs: the moit received opinion identifies her 
with Jo, daughter of Inachus, king of Argos: —Jés, according to 
Herodotus, has beea generally regarded as fignifying all the god- 
deff:s, for which reafon fhe was called Myrionyme, or the godde(ls of 
a thoufand names. He adds, that the Egyptians confider her as the 
Ceres of the Greeks: the was re{pected in Greece as well as in Egypt; 
and though her ceremonies were often rejected at Rome, yet the 
gradually received the fame honours that were paid to any other 
divinity. The Egyptians venerated her as the queen of heaven: 
but they adored her at firft under her proper name of Jo, which in 
their language fignified the moon. Inachus, the firft king of Argos, 
introduced this worthip into Greece, one hundred and twenty years 
before the birth of Mofes. In a courfe of time, the priefts of Egypt, 
believing that the moon alfo, like the fun, by her influence on the 
atmofphere, was a caufe of the inundation of the Nile, reprefented 
this effect by the name of //s, which fignifies the cau/fe of plenty. In 
the Egyptian language, fays Servius on the Aineid, lib. 8. L/s alfg 
denotes the earth. ‘The changes of nature were readily expreffed by 
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* It is fuppofed to have been erected after the time of Strabo, as 
that writer makes no mention of it. 
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the ornaments allotted to this deity. Euftathius the grammariaa 
reports, that in her feafts, they celebrated, with the /f/frum, the in- 
creafe of the Nile. Plutarch alfo affures us, that the different rifings 
of that river anfwered to the phafes of the moon.’ . 


There are many reprefentations of J/s in thefe volumes ;. 
concerning that, in particular, to which the above account is 
annexed, it is added, after the defcription of the figure and drefs, 
that it may poffibly have been intended to announce the opening 
of fpring, or the new moon of winter. 


Plate xxix. fig.1, Offris. 


‘ From the remoteft antiquity, the Egyptians adored the fun and 
moon under the pompous titles of the king and queen of heaven, 
The luminary of the day was at firit called P4ré: but when a dif- 
covery was made of the Solar year, in the reign of Afeth, three 
hundred and twenty years after the departure of the Ifraelites, to im 
mortalize that important event, they gave him the name of Ofris, 
or the author of time.—In this print, we fce him with a mitre on 
his head, the plant of Perfia* (/a plaute Perfea) under his chin, and 
holding a whip in his right hand; he is fo completely enveloped in 
drapery, that he might be taken for a Terminus, were it not that 
each of his hands appear placed on his ftomach.’ 

| Plate xlvili. fig.1, 2. J/is, Cleopatra, 

« All the images reprefenting Js with Horus, her child, on her 
knees, very much refemble each other; here, in order to fucklé 
him, fhe fuftains him on the right arm: the head-drefs is different 
from that in which fhe commonly appears; it is round, fomewhat in 
the form of a bufhel, the circumference of which is exactly covered 
with plumes of feathers; a kind of ornament very afual among the 
Egyptians. In this figure, we fee bracelets on the wrift, and on the 
arm near the fhoulder. The head-drefs of little Horus is not lefs 
remarkable than that of his mother. 

‘ Fig.z. The hiftory of Cleopatra is not conne&ed with our im- 
mediate fubject. Whatever were her voluptuous exceffes, her per- 
fidy and cruelty, yet a reafonable man will not be fevere, and will 
always refpe&t the general character of the fex. The conftru&ion, 
the elegance, and the happy proportions, of this little ftatuc, merit 
the attention of the artift. The natural appearance here exhibited 
is beautiful, and all, (except the homely face,) is conformable to 
the qualities and the charms which have ever been attributed to 
Cleopatra. The tanic, which fpreads over the limbs, and one of 
the fhoulders, and the back, covers alfo the binder part of her head, 
which is encircled by a diadem. Befide her bracelets, the other 
ornaments of her drefs, together with the ferpent which fhe holds 
in her hand, fofficiently characterize this famous queen.’ 





* Plante Perféa, a plant, or a branch of a tree, fo called, grow- 
ing in Egypt, as alfo in Perfia, feems to have been a diflinguithing 
mark of the priefts, and perhaps of fome other confiderable perfons; 
whether it was fo requifite to their deities, is not perfedily clear, 
aad may therefore fometimes leave us uncertaia as to thefe flatues- 
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Vol. ii. platei. Tdol. 

« This is a woman, feated, and almoft naked, with the head of 
a lion clothed in a manner like that in which Ifis fometimes ap- 
pears; the neck, or rather the bofom, is ornamented with a collar 
of feveral rows; fhe holds a key in her left hand. It has been 
thought that this idol marked the increafe of the Nile in the months 
of July and Avguft, and alfo the opening of the fluices in the 
month of September, when the fun entered Virgo, This monu- 
ment came, a fhort time fince, from Upper Egypt, beyond Mem- 
phis; it is of granite, well preferved, and may be feen at the 
country-houfe of M. Le Sexateur Quirini, called Altichiero, fituated 


on the Brent, near Padua.’ 
Plate Iviii. fig. 1. J/s with the Head of a Cat. 

¢ In order to diftinguifh the attributes common to feveral deities, 
it is neceflary to remark the fmalleft differences which are to be 
found on the monuments, and it is only in this manner that we 
can difcover the caufe and the object. As idolatry was founded on 
a veneration for fenfible objects, we can only difcover the impref- 
fions which they made by examining the-country, the climate, and 
thir produ@ions. The Jncas adored the fun as their benefactor, 
while the people of Chili regarded that luminary with horror, and 
paid their vows to the fea.—It was cuftomary to give the name of 
Js to all the female divinities of Egypt; it is for this reafon that 


here is an J/s with the head of a cat: this animal has always been © 


an emblem of Jfs, becaufe of her (fuppofed) connection with (/es 
rapports) Or relation to the moon, ‘This might be //s of Bubafe, 
as the cat was principally worfhipped in that city. The drefs of 
the head is fingufar;—befide other particularities, the hair is croffed 


by a little ferpent.’ 
Platec. The Nile. 


_ © The Nile has its fource in the middle of a fwamp * in the king- 
dom of Abyflinia.—Its courfe thence to the Mediterranean is at lealt 
970 leagues. When the river is tranquil, it flows gently within the 
bed which nature and art have prepared for it: but when ruffled and 
{welled by the rains which fall in abundance in Ethiopia, during 
the months of June, July, and Avguft, ic burfts its limits, and 
covers with its enriching waters a {pace of more than two hundred 
leagues, which, without its afliflance, would be converted into a 
defert, The ancient Egyptians, as an acknowlegement of the vaft 
advantages which the Nile procured for them, erected altars to it, 
and there paid the moft folemn worfhip, furpafling in its pomp any 
that was ever offered by the worfhippers of rivers. Ofris and Jfs, 
themfelyes, that is to fay, the fun and the moon, had their altars only 
on account of their connection with the Ni/e, and their influence on 


its waters. 
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* See alfo Mr. Bruce’s account, or our extract, Review, New 
Series, vol. ii. p. 427. 
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‘ The people of Egypt, more fully.to teftify their gratitude to 

this beneficent river, to which they almoft owe their exiftence, 
have beftowed on it the moft pompous titles of, Father, the Saviour 
of the Country, and the Te:reftrial Ofris: they have gone fo far as 
to fay that the gods were born on its banks. They founded the city 
Nilopolis in honour of it, with a fuperb temple: in confiderable 
cities, they have priefts confecrated to the Nile, who embalm the 
bodies of thofe who have been killed by crocodiles, or have other- 
wife perithed io its waters. 
’ 6 The inundation, which commenced at the fummer folftice, 
occafioned the great fea/? of the Nile, a folemnity which, according 
to Heliodorus, was the moit celebrated in the country, becaufe the 
Egyptians revered the river as the firft of their deities, proclaiming 
that it was the rival of heaven, fince it watered their plains without 
any foreign aflitance. At the moment when its increafe began, 
the priefts, who were deitined to this fervice, brought, from the 
temples of Serapis, the Nilometer, and carried it in pomp through 
the towns. Jihis Nilometer was a ftatve of wood, which, after 
the decreafe of the waters, was depofited again in the fandctuary 
whence it had been taken. That which is here reprefented,- is of 
marble, and is now lodged in the Vatican Mufeum: it reprefents 
the Nile, perfonified asa man, lying on a bed of rofes, leaning on 
a Sphinx, with one arm againit a cornu copiz, and a number of 
children playing about him on all fides, who are probably intended 
to mark the number of degrees to which the waters have rifen. 

* All the feftivals which have been appointed in honour of the 
Nile, are not entirely abolithed to this day. When the Nile was 
flow in its advance, the ancient Egyptians are faid to have facri- 
ficed to Serapis the moit beautiful young woman that they could 
tind; who, being clothed in the richelt attire, was drowned in the 
river, as a victim capable of appeafing the anger of the deity, and 
of rendering him propitious. The Caliph Omar, according to the 
Arabian hiltorians, abolithed this barbarous rite, and threw a 
letter into the river, Dy which he commanded it to increafe, if it 
were the will of God, It is pretended that this ceremony has been 
renewed by the prefent inhabitants of Egypt, whenever the Nile 
did not afcend to its accultomed height.’ 


We have thus endeavoured to give our readers a flight view 
of the prefent entertaining and inftruGtive performance. We 
fhall only farther remark that, however we may be difpofed to 
admire the ingenuity of the ancient Egyptians, we are alfo 
obliged, from fuch remains as thefe, to acknowlege their re- 
markable ignorance and abfurdity. Priefts and princes knew 
then, as they have known fince, by what means they might 


beft gain an abfolute afcendancy over the people! Hi... 
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Art. XX. M. Millin’s National Antiquities of France; Vols. 1.11. 11% 
[Article concluded from the Appendix to our laft Vol. p. 559+] 


5 a farther we look into this work, the greater reafon we have 

to commend the exact and diligent atcention with which it 
has been profecuted. If the author does not defcend to all the 
minuti2 which other labourers in the fame department have 
deemec neceliary, he manifefts a very careful regard to thofe 
objecis which are brought under our view; and thefe are in- 
deed numerous, and of great variety. Churches, monuments, 
public buildings, paintings on glafs, &c. are not only recorded, 
but are alio deicribed: particular accounts are added of the rife 
ot edifices, noting the changes which they have undergone, the 
manors and cuftoms attached to them, the habits and ufages of 
religious fraternities, together with their origin, the drefles of 
figures exhidited on tombs or on glafs, and not only the infcrip- 
tions which appear on different monuments, but alfo many par-~ 
ticulars concerning the perfons, circumftances, and events, to 
which they relate. ‘Thefe, and other articles, it will naturally 
be fuppoied, muft have required the writer’s patient refearches 
into ancient writings, as well as fometimes into oral ‘tradition ; 
together with a refolute and accurate inveftigation in many other 
refpects. All is connected with, and illuftrates, the internal 
hiftory of France, private and public; and occafionally eluci« 
dates that of other nations. 

The ninth chapter, which is the fecond in the fecond volume, 
has for its fubject, Monument de la Pucelle, meaning the celebrated 
maid of Orleans; which will recal to the minds of moft readers 
a memorable part of Englifh and French hiftory,—a fhort re- 
capitulation of which is prefented by our author. 

‘Charles vit. (fays he,) was reduced to the moft deplorable 
ftate; a miracie alone could fave France; and the inventive genius 
of a young woman effected it. A genileman on the frontiers of 
Lorraine, whofe name was Baudricourt, difcovered in & young wo- 
man fervant, at Vaucou/eurs, a perfon fitted to aét the part of an in- 
{pired female warrior, They made her pafs for a girl of eighteen, 
though fhe was indeed twenty-feven years of age. This enterprife, 
which would have been ridiculous had it failed,. became heroic by 
its fuccefs. The matrons declared Joan d’Arc to be a virgin; the 
doctors end the parliament pronounced her infpired; her courage 
{upplied the place of education; and fhe performed wonders,—The 
foldiers, who believed that a Divinity fought for them, followed 
her with intrepidity ; fhe marched at tneir head, repulfed the Eng- 
lifh, and reicued the city of Orleans.’ 

In commemoration of this event, 2 monument was erected 
in 1458, which was finally repaired and renewed in 1771: 
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however well executed, the defign is, in our eyes, poor and 
faperftitious. The Virgin Mary, feated at the foot of a 
crofs, is reprefented fuftaining the dead body of our Saviour ; 
Charles vit. is kneeling on one fide, Joan of Arc on the other, 
each in armour ; the figures are of bronze, and nearly as large 
as the life. 

The roth chap. gives a long account of Vincennes, and the 
zith relates to the abbey of Royaumont. 

We find this author, on fome occafions, difpofed to be a little 
pleafant at the expence of the religious fraternities: proofs of 
which appear in the twelfth chapter, on the Convent des bons 
hommes de Chaillot. Here we have a fhort hiftory of the fraternity 
of the AMdinims, an order, founded during the fifteenth century, by 
Francis de Paule, fir in the kingdom of Naples, but afterward 
{pread in his lifetime into different countries of Europe. His 
aufterities and his pretended miracles gained him reputation 
farand wide. Although a great reclufe, he fometimes travelled 
with a view of gaining adherents, and gratifying his ambition, 
In 1464 he left Italy, for a fhort time, with two of his brethren, 
in order to vifit Sicily. At the fea-fhore, poverty, affected or 
real, prevented his obtaining a conveyance. What, inquires 
our author, did Francis do in this extremity ?—An eafy anfwer 
prefents itfelf,—he took off his cloak, fpread it un the fea, and 
ftepped on it with confidence, followed by his companions,—the 
cloak became folid and firm, and, without fail or rudder, they. 
conducted themfelves to the place of their deftination. Under the 
favour of fucceflive Popes, and by his own dexterity, Francis rofe 
to the higheft honours in his line ; and faw many monafteries 
rife with the appellation of Adinims, (/ea/?,) a name which he 
had chofen by way of humility. He feigned reluctance in com- 
plying with the royal mandate which called him to Paris: nor 
did he confent till urged both by the Pope and the King of 
Naples. 

« Lewis x1. (fays the author,) crafty and cruel, lived in conftant 
fear of death ; and the hope which he repofed in the prayers of a per- 
fonage fo boly, engaged him to treat Francis with all poffible regard ; 
but the French courtiers, difgufted by his rough manners and mean 
appearance, turned him into ridicule; they called him, in derifion, 
be bon domme, and hence, Bons: Hommes became in France the name of 
this order of Minims.’ 

The man who took moft umbrage at the refpect fhewn to 
Francis was ‘Jean Coétier, the King’s phyfician, who feared that, 
fhould Lewis recover, this event might be afcribed to the mi- 
raculous power of the monk, rather than to his own prefcriptions : 
this occafioned fome warm contentions between them: but, 
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yen all hope of the King’s recovery vanifhed, they were re 
conciled :—* their joint efforts,’ (adds our author,) * difpofed 
him for death; and Francis de Paule, unable to cure him, baaft- 
ed that he had, at Jeaft, been fuccefsful in changing the heart of 
this monfter, and in rendering him acceptable to God; which 
certainly was the greateft of all his miracles!” The author’s 
defcription of thefe monks is diverting :—but we mutt proceed 
to 

Chap. xvi. Fontaines de ‘fuvify, which we notice merely on 
account of the vaft work that has been accomplifhed in that 
parifh, in order to render the road to Fontainebleau commodious 
and pleafant, which was before difficult and dangerous; it is 
the junction of two fteep hills, by a kind of double bridge, pre« 


fenting, as this writer obferves, and as the engraving confirms, 


a piturefque and pleafant appearance, as well as a real con- 
venience. It is an amazing effort of labour and ingenuity ! 
The work commenced in 1717, and was completed in 
the following year; our author adds, ¢ It is worthy to be parab- 
Jeled with thofe monuments of a like kind which are left us by 
the Romans.’ ‘lo the accounts and remarks relating to this 
particular fpot, is added an ingenious diflertation on public 
roads, efpecially thefe of ancient times. , 

Chap. xvi1. Pricure des deux Amans, or the Priory of the 


‘two Lovers, affords entertainment, particularly relative to the 


origin of the name; concerning which, a romantic, yet not 
uninterefting, tale is inferted, exprefled in lively terms, far too 
long for us to extract, and to feveral readers not unknown ; 
viz. the Hiftory of Genevieve and Baudoin :—but this, though 
popular, is, doubtiefs, a fiction: Dupleffis, in his Hiftory of 
Normandy, is faid to have obferved, that the name, deux amans, 
is merely a corrupted pronunciation of deux monts, fignifying 
two high mountains which nearly teuch each other, and on one 
of which the monaftery is fituated.—M. Mitiin feems to 
think there is great probability, as furely there is, in this ac- 
count; and yet he rather inclines to a {uperititious origin, as 
he tells us, that there have been, heretofore, images of Jefus 
Chrift and Mary Magdalene on the portico of the church, and 
here, he fays, we have the deux amans:—*‘ the application of 
the word amant, (he adds,) appears rather profane, but is not 
more ridiculous than that of époux, which the religious (orders) 
have afligned to the Saviour.” “The author proceeds, as ufual, 
to defcribe the edifice, with its tombs, &c. among thefe, is one 
which the brethren would pa(s off for that of Banneret, the fa- 
ther of Genevieve : but, unhappily, remarks our grave hiftorian, 
© the infcription remains,’ and informs us, that it is a memoria! 
of ong of the ancient priors. Beneath the table in the church, 
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is alfo an urn, which, as tradition reports, enclofes the athes of 
the deux amans; it contains fome bones, but to whom they be- 
wo nged, no one can tell, as the etiquette, the ticket, is loft, 

La Porte Saint Bernard, (chap. xviii.) one of the gates of 
Paris, has been adorned with feveral repretentations in bas-relief, 
among which is that of Louis XLV. feated on a throne, fcatter- 
ing plenty among the people. 

‘ It is perfectly natural, (obferves M. Miuxin,) to inquire of 
what kind was this abundance which he diffufes among a people al- 
seady ruined by his miftreffes, his oftentation, his amoitious wars, 
his buildings, and his prodigalities of every kind. ‘The anfwer is, 
that he is about to fupprefs a flight tax that had been impofed on the 
merchandifes which were landed near this place, and, in acknow- 
Jegement of fuch a benefit, a triumphal arch is ereéted. This arch 
emuft have been confidered as a monument intended to fatirize the 
times, were we not certain that it was erected by the bafeft flattery : 
A pleafant fellow, having been afked what was meant by the two 
Latin words, abundantia parta, abundance obtained, {aid their meaning 
was, /'abondance eff partie, or plenty is departed.’ 3 

Under the article Notre Dame de Mantes, (Chap. xix.) we 
obferve mention made of a euftom {pred throughout France, 


called, L’ Angelus. 

* This ({ays this writer,) isa prayer to the Virgin, beginning with 
this word (Angelus). Itis to.be recited every day, morning, noon, 
and night. john XXII. inflituted this form of devotion in the year 
3326. Lewis XI. eftablithed in France the practice of repeating it 
at noon; he obtained from the Pope an indulgence of three hun- 
dred days for all the faithful who, at three o’clock, fhould rehearfe, 
three times, on their knees, an Ave Maria for the prefervation of 
the king and kingdom. They began toward the clole of the year 
3330, to ule L’ Angelus in an evening, before they put out their 
fires: they called this prayer the pardon, on account of the indul- 

_gencies attached to it.’ 

Chap. xx. relates to the old palace at Rouen; xxi. gives an 
account of the Cordeliers de Vernon; xxii. contains the hiftory 
of the church of St. Spire de Corbeil; and xxiii. which clofes 
the 2d volume, defcribes the Pont Rouge at Paris, with a well 
engraven view of it. 

The third volume opens with (Ch. xxiv.) a detail of the 
origin, foundation, &c. of the Cordeliers de Mantes; -which 
contains nothing fufficiently interefting to detain us. Ch. xxv. 

\gives an entertaining relation of the Au/tin- Friars, Couvent des 
grands Auguftins ; in a court of which convent, it is obferved, 
-was:interred Raoul de Brienne, or Ralph, Count d’ Eu, conftable of 
France, rendered remarkable for his oppofition, in the reign: of 
Philip, at the head of fome militia of Normandy, to the arms 
of Edward II. of England. In the iffue, the Count was de- 


feated and taken prifoner, We are here informed, that being 
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carried to England, he was entertained with kindnefs by the 
king ; who was defirous to foften the rigour of imprifonment ; 
and who afterward permitted him to pals over to France, that 
he might raife money to procure his ranfom. John had by that 
time afcended the throne: but, fays our author, 

‘ The Count’s reception was not anfwerable to his hopes: during 
his abfence, his place had been occupied by Dom. la Cerdan, ‘who in- 
fpired the monarch with fufpicions of Ra/ps’s fideliry. This king, 
whom they have called de oz, fignalized the firlt year of his reign by 
an aflaflination: on idle fufpicions raifed and cherifhed by an inte- 
sefted and envious enemy, he ordered the Count to prifon: three 
days after which, without any trial or form of law. he was beheaded, 
during the night, in the prefence of fome cruel and cowardly 
nobles; and the King feized his eftates. The people, though acq 
cuftomed to-fuch kind of forfeitures, were irritated at this action, 
which alienated their minds, and was one caufe of the misfortunes 
by which the reign of king Joba was diftirguifhed. As for da Cer- 
dan, he was affaflinated fometime after by Charles the wicked, king 
of Navarre, his coufin and fon-in-law. The body of Ralph was bu- 
ried in the convent; no. monument relates the crime of chefe but- 


chers, but hiftory, that inflexible and permanent judge, preferves 
the record.’ 

Although we have not‘leifure to examine, with ftri& atten- 
tion, every part of fuch a publication as this, we can perceive 
that the writer occafionally corrects vulgar errors, and other 
miftakes ; of which latter we have an inftance in regard to this 
convent of St. Auguftine. He defcribes the pulpit belonging 
to the church as an excellent remaining {pecimen of the fculp-~ 
ture of German Pilon, by whom it was executed in the year 
1588. The plate fhews it to be a beautiful teftimony of an- 
cient art. He rectifies fome falfe conceptions which have pre- 
vailed concerning it, and, after a more particular defcription, 
mentions. with approbation a few modern additions to the 
work: * So far, (fays he,) there was nothing too much, no- 
thing which leflened the beauty of thefe figures, but it was in 
an evil hour, in the year 1624, that they determined to gild 
them. They foon perceived that thisembellifhment had {poiled all ; 
yet fuch was the rage for gilding, that, fo far from being checked 
by its bad fuccefs in this in{tance, it has fince greatly increafed.’ 

Before we leave this convent of the Auguftines, let us in- 
dulge in a pafling glance at the tomb of Bernard Cherin, 
genealogift and hittoriographer to the king. He died in the 
year 1985. * The revolution (fays M. Mittin) has annulled 
the office; it has reduced to nothing, and has cailt into ridicule, 
functions which once were eftimated as of too much importance; 
yet aremembrance of the knowlege and of the virtues by which 


fome perfons may have ennobled this profeifion, in a degree, 
| ought 
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ought not tobe entirely effaced.” Accordingly, he proceeds to 
{peak in very handfome terms of Cherin; recording, that he 
was a man of the ftricteft probity and integrity, of moft exem- 
plary morals, and fo entirely devoted to ftudy, that he was fup- 

fed to have fhortened his days. _ His knowlege in the 
eis hiftory is faid to have been immenfe; and his memory 
was atftonifhing, comprehending the molt circumftantial de- 
. tails. 

We feel fome reluctance in neglecting the tomb of Philip 
de la Clyte, better known by the name of Commines, intimate 
with Lewis X!. but confined for nearly two years in an iron 
‘cage by his fucceflor Charles VII1. The account here given 
of him is interefting. His memoirs, finifhed in the year 1498, 
have preferved the remembrance of. him; the beft edition of 
them is faid to be that of Lenglet du Frefnoy, in four volumes, 
quarto. 

The monument of Pibrac, who was eminent in the reigns of 
Francis I, Charles 1X. and Henry Il. is alfo placed among the 
Auguftines, and deferves notice. M. MiIvtin feems to deal 
out praife and cenfure with a fteady and equal hand. In de- 
{cribing the choir of the church belonging to this monaftery, he 
enters into a brief difcuflion of the form of fuch edifices in dif- 
tant times; and, perhaps, he may Jay more ftrefs on the writings 
of the fathers, and on the fanctity of buildings, than truth and 
reafon can fupport. However that be, as we accompany him 
through different parts, we cannot avoid the reflection, that a 
Proteftant or well-informed chriftian, though he may admire 
the fculpture, decoration, or grandeur, fometimes difplayed, 
can hardly furvey the altars, the images, &c. without fome kind 
of difapprobation. Befide the marks of fuperftition, the ignorance, 
the abfurdity, and the cruelty, which they prefent, (transforming 
to worfe than heathenifm the plain and excellent doétrine of 
Chriftianity,) they muft feem to him an infolent triumph over 
the underitandings and confciences of men—they are ftained 
and polluted with human blood, fo plentifully fhed by policy and 
' prieftcraft in their fupport! 

Whatever remaining attachments he may have, M. MiLiin 
does not fail occafionally to ‘laugh at the follies of fuperftition. 
When we arrive at a reprefentation of that (_fou triffe) fad fool, 
St. Francis, with the five wounds which he pretended to have 
received at the top of the Alps, and which, the author adds, he 
probably kept open by cauftics, M. Miruin difplays fome jocu- 
larity; which is likewife cal'ed forth on other fimilar occafion:. 

In the conclufion of the long account of this Auguffine con- 
vent, we are told of Father Hervier, who had been librarian ; 

at the diflolution, he applied to the fludy of medicine, and aban- 
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doned himfelf too much to the reveries of magnetifm. This 
error in phy/fics, adds M. Mrtuin, drew on a perfecution as 
fevere as herefy in religion : an archbifhop (ignorant enough, ) 
procured againft him a /ettre de cachet, which the revolution 
prevented from taking effe&t. He has fince been diftinguifhed 
by his patriotifm. 

Ville de Vernon is the fubje& of the twenty fixth chapter. In 
the beginning of the revolution, this town, it is obferved, was 
a poft of importance, fupplying Parts with provifions ; the in- 
habitants became anxious for their own fubfiftence; their inqui- 
etude occafioned a tumult, in which M. Planter, who had the 
charge of this bufinefs, would certainly have been facrificed, 
had not a generous youth thrown himfelf on his body, and thus 
prevented the crime of the people, and the regret which huma- 
nity would have experienced. The noble act was acknowleged by 
the Parifians, who prefented the young man with a civic crown, 
and with a fword on which was infcribed a memorial of his 
conduct. 

Among the particulars related concerning this place, one is, 
that Richard de Vernon accompanied William of Normandy to 
England, where he obtained confiderable pofleffions ; and it is 
added, that feveral of his defcendants ftill exift in this coun- 
try. Concerning one of the anceftors of this family, M. Mir- 
LIN remarks, that he had the weakne/s to fuppofe, in common 
with others of his day, that the building of churches was the 
beft ufe which could be made of power and great riches. The 
obfervation is juft ; for though to employ wealth for the real 
affiftance and improvement of mankind, whether in providing 
places for public worlhip, or in other ways, is certainly com- 
mendable ; yet the erecting of churches, and the appointing of 
mafles, it is well known, were mere acts of fuperftition, and 
were forms of that kind of religion, if religion it might be called, 
which could confift with any kindof wickednefs ; and thefe places, 
when built, were chiefly intended for the benefit of priefts, 
whofe ignorant and trifling performances, it was imagined, 
might be of fome fort of fervice to departed fpirits. In the col- 
legiate church of this town, are interred the remains of Marfhal 
Belleifle, who died in the year 1761. 

The church of the Sepulchre, (chap. 27.) conneéted with Je- 
rufalem and the land of Paleftine, affords our author an oppor- 
tunity of expatiating, with propriety and fpirit, on religious 
fraternities in general, and on the crufades in particular. It is 
with great juftice that he expofes the irregularities and fuper- 
ftitions of thefe inftitutions, which have been produétive of fo 
much real and extenfive cruelty, immorality, and mifchief, 
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feparate from the foll y and abfurdity which have been paffed’ off 
under the name of religion, both in the affociations themfelves,, 
and in other obfervances to which they have given rife; fuch 
as the feaf? of fools, the ma/s of the /pider, (araignée,) the feaft 
of the afs, and a number of other extravagant and ridiculous 
practices. St. Peter, the hermit, (cet hypocrite,) and Bernard, 
the monk, (fougueux et fanatique,) it may well be imagined, 
do not efcape his lafh. 

Collegiale D’ Ecouis, chap.28. This chapter is interefting and 
inftru€tive ; particularly as containing the hiftory of Enguer- 
rand de Marigny: but we have already given fome account of 
this unfortunate minifter in the 5th volume of our New Series, 

« 524. 
: Chap. 29, on the church of S?. Benoit, contains a variety 
of particulars, feveral of which are informing and entertaining. 
We juft remark one paflage relative to the name: we are told 
that, ‘ at that period, (the eleventh century, ) God the Father, 
and the Trinity, were called Sire Diez, Saint Benedit, or 

Benedié, (blefled,) Saint Benoift, or Benoidft, Sire Dieu, con- 
formably to the Latin expreffions fo often employed in the of- 
fice of the Trinity: whence it became cuftomary to fay, Be- 
noifte Trinité, and by degrees, the altar of St. Benoif?, the of- 
fice of Saint Benoif?. By fuch means, this church has received, 
and preferved to the prefent time, the name of St. Benoit.’ 

Befide other tombs and monuments enumerated in the de- 
fcription of this church, we are told of a number of printers, 
bookfellers, and.engravers, who, with others, are interred in 
the cloifters, and fome of whom were very eminent ;—feveral 
particulars are related concerning them. Among the confi- 
derable perfons configned to duft in the fame fpot,, we obferve 
the name of Adichel Baron, a celebrated comedian, honoured 
by the name of Ro/fcius Frangois; he died in 1655. His death 
was occafioned by a flight wound in his foot, which he received 
from his own. fword, while he was earneftly acting his part : 
he preferred death to the lofs of a limb, exclaiming, * the 
king of the theatre will be Jiffd when he appears with a 
wooden leg !” 

La groffe.horloge, the great clock, of Rouen, leads our au- 
thor into an ingenious differtation on clock-making ; of which we 
can take no farther notice, than juft to mention a circumftance 
or two relative to the Engli/h people, which may be amufing 
to fome readers. M. Miruin, having faid, that the firft re- 
peating watches were conftructed in London about the year 
1676, adds, that Charles II. prefented two to Lewis XIV.; 
and thefe were the firft which had been feen in France. The 
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Opening of thefe watches was contrived with an ingenuity 
which baffled the French artifts ; and it was apprehended that, 
in order to develope the fecret, they muft be returned to Eng- 
Jand: at length. a young man, (Sebaftian Truchet, then about 
nineteen years of age,) made the difcovery: he was at the 
time ignorant that the watches belonged to the king: but, we 
are told, M. Colbert recompenfed him by a penfion.—How- 
ever, this writer, zealous for the honour of his country, adds 
afterward, that, though the Englifh for a long time had the 
pre-eminence in horology, yet, in a courfe of years, the cele- 
brated ‘Fulien le Roy rendered the French fuperior ; fo that Vol- 
taire faid to one of “Fulien’s fons, Marfhal Saxe and your father 
have beaten the Englifh! 

Among the monuments in the church of Saint Come, we 
obferve one which prefents the eulogium of Claude d’E/pence, 
who died ia the year 1571.—His memory, fays our author, de- 
ferves to be honoured ; he was as rational as a theologian could 
be, and he was one of the fmall number of his profeffion who 
were not advocates for perfecution:—but, he adds, although 
Efpence had a better fpirit than the greater part of theologians, 
his works have always the /cent of the fchools. 

The laf article in this third volume brings us again to 
Foan D’ Arc: it is cal'ed Tour et Fontaine de la Pucelle a Rouen. 
The monument at Orleans, fays this writer, commemorated 
her fuccefs, this at Rouen relates to her misfortunes. This is 
One among numberlefs inftances of the crimes and miferies 
which defpotifm, bigotry, and fuperftition,. are capable of ef- 
fefing. The poor fanatical, deluded, young woman, after fhe 
had been captured by the Englifh, feems to have been aban- 
doned by all: at leaft, remarks M. Mixuin, the prielts, the 
preachers, and the univerfities, at Paris and elfewhere, excited 
the people againft her; and, by their Ze Deum, and other 
meafures, exprefled their malicious joy. ‘The horrid difgrace 
and diftrefs to which fhe was delivered, as a fchifmatic and a 
heretic, foftened the hearts of the common people, but not, it 
is added, thofe of the theologians. Nicholas Midi pronounced 
a hypocritical difcourfe, in which he furrendered her to the fe- 
cular arm: but the magi/frate, more humanized than the di- 
vine, was unable to pronounce the fentence. Many years af- 
terward, this fentence was reverfed by the Pope, and oan was 
declared innocent. A crofs was placed on the {pot where fhe 
had been burned; and, afterward, a building, called the tower 
and the fountain, was erected, which, according to the defcrip~ 
tion and the engraving, was more eJegzant than that by which 


it is at prefent replaced. 
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We can only add, that M. Mitxuin muft poflefs confider- 
able reading, if not great learning, to enable him to have col- 
leéted the obfervations with which his work abounds; and he 
is careful to produce his authorities. | 

When this publication has made farther progrefs, we fhall 
again pay fome attention to it. Hi..s 
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T# author, in his preface, informs us, that this work is 
written for the ufe of {cholars in the French clafs; ftudents, 
as we fuppofe, of the univerfity of Bafil, in Switzerland, where 
the work is printed; and that it is in part a tranflation from 
another work, entitled, Le Petit Grandifon; of which we have 
given fome account*: but we have been fo much amufed by the 
prefent work, that we have again perufed the adventures,— 
which are calculated to teach virtue, as far as the author un- 
derftood the fubject: in which refpect he is certainly on a par 
with the generality of bis neighbours. The chief defect is in the 
plan. A boy, twelve years old,. writes to his mother; and his 
Jetters contain the hittory of his friend, another boy of thirteen: 
this friend performs feveral very extraordinary ations, all of 
which provethe excel!enceand maturity of his underftanding. We 
are not among thofe who imagine that man’s mature is wicked; 
and that he is incapable of great and good actions, at any age: 
but we have never yet feen a boy who could write, er another 
who coald act, with fuch uniform confiftency. The man may 
be apparent at fome moments, but, as far as we have obferved, 
the boy always has his turn. ‘Thus, while reading this book, 
we were continually reminded that, inflead of twelve, the author 
was probably forty, years old; and that the incidents, though 
fuch as might have happened among boys, had been imagined 
and arranged by men, As this is a fault common to moft works 
of the kind, it is our duty, as reviewers, to warn the authors 
of fuch works, of an error into which they fo commonly fall. 
The following fhort flory will afford the reader a fpecimen. 
of the moral views with which the book is written: : 
‘ Emily was yellerday with Edward in the: parlour, where 
they amuled themielves by playing in turns on the harpfichord. 
There is a cupboard in the parlour, filled with the finett China, 
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which Emily had the curiofity to open, that fhe might look at the 
Chinefe figures, which had been lately prefented to Mr. Delifle. 
She took one of them up, in order to confider it more clofely, and 
Edward, who delights in playing tricks, fuddenly called out pur- 
pofely to frighten her——** Here’s your mamma coming!” Emily, 
fearing to be caught and reproved, was in great hafte to put the 
figure in its place: buat, as fhe drew back her arm, fhe threw down 
a teaecup, and broke it to pieces. The accident frightened her 
exceflively. She knew the China was very dear, and that her 
mamma preferved it with great care; for the broken cup belonged to 
a breakfaft fet, which had been given her by ene o! her belt friends. 
Edward left the harpfichord when he heard Emily cry out, and they 
had the following converfation : 

‘ Edward. You have made a pretty piece of work of it, truly! I 
fhould not like to be in your place. 

‘ Emily. How can you, brother, endeavour to frighten me more? 
you ought rather to tell me what to do. 

‘ Edward. You may try all the fhops in town, but you will never 
match that cup. I fee nothing that you can do, except thip yourfelf 
for China, that you may get another. 

‘ Emily. Is ita pleafure to you to torment me? 

‘ Edward. What bufinefs had you to rummage in the cup- 
board? 

‘ Emily. Have you never done the fame? 

‘ Edward. No matter what I do. Why did you meddle with 
the China? 

‘ Emily. It was wrong: but, if you had not frightened me, I 
fhould not have broken the cup. 

‘ Edward. So the favourite breakfaft fet of mamme is entirely 
f{poiled! It might as well have been all broken. 

* Emily. I would not for the world it had happened! 

* Edward. Ay, to be fure, complain! That will mend the 
matter. 

* Emily. How can you be fo cruel, brother? 

* Edward. Well, do not cry: I will tell you what to do. 

* Emily. What? What, brother? 

* Edward. Nobody has heard what has happened. Let us pick 
up the bits, and put them on one fide in the cupboard: mamma will 
not look in it this morning, and at dinner you may fay you heard 
fomething fall in the cupboard, I will tell the fame ftory; mamma 
will go and examine, and fo fhe will fuppofe the cup fell of itfelf, 

‘ Emily. No, brother, I will do no fach thing. 

‘ Edward. Why not? You will not accufe any one. 

* Emily. No matter: it is a wicked thing. ‘To tell a lie is worfe 
than to break the cup. 

‘ Edward. Very well! If you will not do what I would have you, 
it is no affair of mine. 

* Emily. What will become of me? 

‘ Edward. You will not eafily efcape: but why fhould I trouble 


myfelf about it? You with to be punifhed, 
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© Emily. Yes: I would rather be punifhed than be guilty of lying. 


I will go to my mamma, tell ber what I have done, beg her to 
forgive me, and promife never more to meddle with the key of the 
cupboard as long as | Jive. 

* Juit as Emily was going, fhe met her mamma coming into 
the parlour. She flopped hort, was confuled, biufhed, turned 
pale, could not {peak a word, and at lait burit intotears. She ex- 
pected to be feverly reproved: how great was her furprize when 
Madame Delifle, who had heard the whole converfation, prefled 
her tenderly to her bofom, kiffed her, and faid, My dear Emily, 
you are a good girl! 1] know what you have done: but, were the 
China ten times more valuable, [ would immediately forgive you, 
becaufe of your fincerity. At your age, children are apt to be 
thoughtiefs; the beft way to avoid which is to obferve the advice of 
their parents, and frankly and openly to acknowlege their mif- 
takes, but never to be guilty of deceit. As for you, Sir, faid the 


to Edward, go up to your chamber, and think on the lefflon which 


your young fifter has given you. If ycur father were prefent, he 
would punifh you more feverely. Begone, and blufh at your falfe- 
hood. Your word, hereafter, muft not be taken, while I fhall be 
certain that your fifter will always tell me truth.’ 

This is certainly a good leflon; and Mafter Tommy and 
Mifs Polly, as our old triend Mr. Newbery would have faid, 


will do wel! to attend to it. Hole. 
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Art: XXII, Storia Cronologica de’ Viceré, &c. i.e. A Chronological 
Hiftory of the Viceroys, Lieutenants, and Prefidents of the King- 
dom of Sicily. By D. Giovanni Evance vista pi Biast. 
4 Vols. 4to. Palermo. 1790. Imported by Molini, London. 
Price 11. 8s. fewed. 


| at veate good citizen, fays this writer, fhould employ his ta- 
lents in rendering his country more illuftrious and better 
known: he has therefore engaged in compiling this hiftory of 
the perfons who have been depuied to the government of Sicily. 
The writers, who have treated particularly on the hiftory and 
government of Sicily, have been few; and there was fuficient 
room for Signor Bast to difplay his diligence and accuracy, 
His chronological account begins with the year 1409, and is 
carried down to 1786. He is not, however, as he obferves, 
the only author who has given a chronological hiftory of the 
viceroys of Sicily; he bas been preceded by Pirri, and by the 
hiftoriographer Antonino d’ Amico, in their chronologies ; and 
more efpecially by Dr. Vincenzo Auria, who has treated on the 
fubject at length, till the end of the 17th century. Of the la- 
bours of 4uria, our author confefles that he has made great ufe ; 
9 he 
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he alfo owns himfelf under fome obligation to the manufcript 
notes of Antonino Mongitore, who appears to have had fome de- 


fign of publithing a fimilar work.—-Signor Biasi’s hiftory, as 


far as we can judge of its merits from a hafty furvey of its 
contents, appears to be well executed, and bears the marks 


of having had much pains beftowed on it. We have no doubt 
that it will be an agreeable acquifition to thofe who wifh to 


inquire into the government of Sicily during the laft three 


centuries. () b 





= - 


Art. XXIII. Plantes et Arbuftes, &c. i.e. Plants and Shrubs, 
engraved and coloured after Nature; with Directions for their 


‘Culture. 8vo.  Winterthour, 1791. ‘Londen, De Bofte. 
Price 5s. each Number. 


Ts work is publifhed in numbers, of which two are now 
‘before’ us: each contains five plates, well engraved, ard 
handfomely coloured. The publication is faid to be conducted 
by fome amateurs, and to be intended for the inftruction of 
ladies who may be pleafed in fuperintending a green-houfe, 
and in cultivating the more beautiful and rare plants. ‘The 
execution of the work appears to be fuch as to render it fully - 


.anfwerable to the end propofed. 0 





ERRATA in Vol. 1X. 


P. 261. 1.28. read, La fronte e’! tergo. 
265. note | for sro read ts ro. 


338. title of Art. 42. read Medical. 
477. 1.16. in the account of Dr. Thorp’s fermon, the fentence 


fhould have been printed thus: yet it does not hence follow 
shat it is neceffary to Jupport any {yftem of doGrine. 


IC3. Fhe hofe, le 3. fn Keyes. 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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nious remarks on, by a Ger- 
man writer, 520—=5 30. 
4Gion, in painting, &c. invefti- 
gated, 482. 

America, conftitation of the Unit- 
ed States of, commended, 49, 
155. Vindicated againft mif- 
reprefentations, 159. Pecu- 
liar advantages of, 160. .The 
commercial fyftem of, difcuf- 
fed, 448 

Angelo, Michael, verfes in praife 
of his genius and works, 299. 

Antiquities of France, 571. 

Antoninus, Marcos Aurelius, ex- 
tra from Mr. Graves’s new 
tranflation of his meditations, 


258. 
Affembly, national, in France, 
juttified in their confidering 


the non-juring clergy as men 
too dangerous to be truited 
with influence on the minds 
of the people, 499. 

Autherity, parental, remarks on, 
148. 


B 


BaGriana, account of that coun- 
try, 44. - 

Barberini, Mad. the celebrated 
dancer, anecdote of, 437. 

Bark. See Wilkinfon. 

Baftile, enormous expence of the 
French government for the 
maintenance of prifoners there- 
in, 498. 

Beauty, as applied to the arts, 
inveftigated, 483. 

Bees. See Hunter. 

Bennet, Mr. his memoir on 2 
new fufpenfion of the 

snagnetic 
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magnetic needle, for the dif- 
covery of minute quantities of 
magnetic attraction, 131. On 
other philofophical fubjects, 74. 

Bieron, Count, his rife and fall, 
in the court of Ruffia, 508. 

Birch, M. his corre&t edition of 
the Four Evangelifts, in the 
original Greek, 557. 

Blagden, Mr. his account of a 
ipontaneous cure of an aneu- 
rifm, 249. 

Bligh, Lieut. particulars relative 
to his famous voyage, 78. 
Its unhappy iffue, 85. 

Blizard, Mr. his obfervations on 
fome epidemical effects, 249. 

Boffuet, bithop,the celebrated Po- 
pith writer, faid to have been 
‘privately married, 494. 

Botany Bay. See South Wales. 

Boulogne, the Portus Iccius of 
‘Cefar, 429. 

Bourbon, Prince of, odd ftories of 
the effeéts of his hypochon- 
driacal diforder, 496. 

Brotier, Father, his criticifm on 
a paflage in Diodorus Siculus, 
which afferts that Egpyt once 
contained 18,000 cities, 490. 

Brunfwick, Leopold, Prince of, 
his unfortunate death, in con- 
fequence of his benevolence, 
104. 

Burns and Scalds, cured by vine- 
gar, 252. 


C 


Cade, Mr. his farther obfervations 
on Cataractonium, &c. 430. 
Catherine, wife of the Czar Pe- 
ter I. her alternate good and 
ill treatment, from her arbi- 
trary and capricious hufband, 
500. 

Catholics, Roman, liberal ideas 
refpecting, 256. 

Carter, Mr. his account of a com - 
pound fracture of the leg, 248. 


Cartwright, Major, his com- 
plaint againft the D. of New- 
caftle, 295. His declaration of 
his good opinion of the French 
revolution, 296. His plans for 
public improvements, &c. 297. 

Charles II. negociations refpeét- 
ing his marriage with the In- 
fanta of Portugal, 9. His ill- 
treatment of that lady, 11. 

Chefbire, the inhabitants of, not 
fingular for temperance, 58. 

Cleghorn, Mr. his method of cur- 
ing burns and fcalds, 252. 

Cleopatra, account of an Egype 
tian image of, 568. 

Coals, the tax impofed on the 


importation of, to London, re<. 


probated, as an act of injultice 
to the inhabitants, 351. 

Commons, Houte of, inferenti- 
ally iuppofed to confift, in a 
great meafure, of grateful de- 
a tite and humble expectants, 
226. 

Conftitution of Great Britain 
charged with being, in its 
prefent ftate, a fyftem of 
influence and bribery, 227, 

Contention, political and religi- 
ous, kept alive by the illiberal 
afperfions of party mifrepre- 
fentation, 154. 

Controverfy, theological, ftriking 
obfervations on, 119. 

CoRRESPONDENCE with the 
REVIEWERS, viz. from Serve 
tator et Vindex, on thechemical 
production of charcoal, phof- 
phorus, &c. 120. From RB, 
W. on the fame fubje@, 240. 
From Academicus,in vindication 
of the French Jacobin clab, 
358. From Mr. Fobn Fry, in 
defence of the c-conomy of 
the United States of America, 
in régard to their appoint- 
ments to public offices, 74, 
From Thomas of Didymus, re- 
lative to the death of Chritt, 


359 
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939- From 4 conftant Reader, 
relative to the omiflion of the 
regifter of magnetical inftru- 
ments, in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, 360. From Ano- 
nymous, On the Athanafian 
creed, &. 479. , 

Corruption, political, the fource 
of flavery, 151. 

Courlend, Duchefs of, chofen 
Emprefs of Ruffia, 508. In- 
trigues of her court, sog. De- 
poled by the Princefs Eliza- 
beth, sit. 

Croix, M. De la, errors in his 
review of the conftitutions of 
Europe and America, correct- 
ed, 48. 

Curates of the church of England, 

rievous ftate of, with refpect 
to their falaries, 399. Bifhop 
of Landaff’s advice to, 340. 


D 


Dafydd ab Gwilym, the Welh 
poet, account of, and of his 
poetry, 69. Styled the Ovid 
of Wales, 71. The defign of 
tranflating his works recom- 
mended, id. 

Deane, Silas, fome account of his 
connexion with the government 
of the American States, 449. 

Denne, Rev. Mr. his letter on 
Canterbury cathedral, 430. 

Derby, town of, origin of its 
name, 429- County of, re- 
markable pits in, fuppofed to 
be remains of ancient Britith 
towns, 432. 

Devonfbire, poems by gentlemen 
of that county, go. Specimens 
of, by Mr. Hole, 91. From the 
Qde to Fancy, 92. 

Diffenters, not republicans, 178. 

Dutch, political intrigues and 
negociations of, relative to the 


lave war, 531—545. 


E 


Education, fought for their chif- 
dren by the Seneca Indians, 
among the Quakers of Phila- 
delphia, 46s. 

Edwards, Rev. Mr. a zealous and 
able champion for Dr. Prieft- 
ley, 209. 

Egypt, ancient monuments in 
that country, 566. 

Egyptians, account of their an- 
cient cuftoms, from Herodo- 
tus, 45 

Ele&ion of legal reprefentatives 
of the people, principles of, 
difcuffed, 143. 

Elefricity, good effe&s of, in a 
cafe of paralytic affection, 249. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the 
Great, afcends the throne of 
Ruffia, 512. 

Engel, J. J. his excellent treatife 
on the art of theatrical imita- 
tion, 520. 

Equality ,infociety, the general no- 
tion of, abfurd and vifionary, 
227. The meaning of the 
French, by that term, grofsly 
miftaken, or wilfully mifrepre- 
fented, 74. ‘The word truly de- 
fined,74. Fartherexplained, and 
juftly illuftrated, 553. Equality 
in fa@, difting uifhed from equa- 
lity of right, ib. Abfurdity 
of the vulgar notion on this 
fubjeét advanced by the ene- 
mies of liberty, 554. This 
doétrine fully explained, 24. 

Evangelifis, the Four, M. Birch’s 
new edition of, commended, 


558. 
F 


Fayette, Marquis de la, his cha- 
racter unfavourably reprefent- 
ed, 218. 

Female chara&er, in lower life, 
juftly appreciated, 384. 
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IN DE X. 
partially) a repre/entation of the 


France, the new conftitution of, 
jts perfection doubtful, 51. 
Condué of, vindicated againit 
the aggreffions of the German 
potentates, 99- Revolution 
there extolled, 169. Improv- 
ed condition of the people 
there, fince the revolution, 
408. Seealfo Maurepas, Ba/- 
tile, and Afembly. Antiqui- 
ties of, 571. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, eulo- 
gium on, 350. 

French, extraordinary effects of 
the late revolution on their 
condition and manners, 94. 
Their character contrafted with 
that of the Englifh, 95. Cu- 
rious fpecimen of village-man- 
ners in France, 97. ‘Their 
natural volatility faid to unfit 
them for a republican govern- 
ment, 322. Extenuation of 
their condu&t with regard to 
the maffaicres, &c. 323. 

Foulon, the French financier, 
fketch of his character, 169. 


G 


Gilly, Dr. his account of the 
good effects of eleéiricity, in a 
cafe of paralytic affection, 249. 

Gough, Mr. his account of two 
ancient manfions in Northamp- 
tonfhire and Dorfet, 430. His 
account of a Roman 4orclogi- 
um, 434. Of the old fox at 
Eaft-Meon, Hamphhire, 435. 

Government, the principles of, 
invettigated, 135. Changes in 
the form of, may be made, at 
pleafure, by the people, 141. 
G-neral ideas of, on the prin- 
ciples of Locke, &c. 150. 
Common fources of, the reiult 
of fraud, force, or accidents, 
155. That of Great Britain 
praifed for admitting (though 


people, 156. Leading prin- 
ciples of government ftated, 
157. 

a ought to endeavour 
to prevent the ravages of con- 
tagious diforders, 493. Should 
encourage regular phyficians, 
&c. 494: 

Gracchus, Tiberius, particulars 
relative to his public conduc 
and views, 6s. 

Gwyneddigion Society, defign of 
that inititution, 70. 


H 


Heretics, a name always beftow- 
ed by the eftablifhed party, on 
thofe who differ from them in 
their opinions, 153. 

Herfchel, Dr. his paper on Sa- 
turn’s ring, &c. 121. His 
mifceHaneous  obfervations, 
123. 

Hunter, Mr. his obfervations on 
Bees, 134. 


I and J 
Jef/uits, their celebrated Journal 


de Trevoux, its commencement 
and long continuance, 489. 
Sele€tion of memoirs from, id. 

Indians, North American, of the 
Seneca nation, their laudable 
attachment to -the Quakers of 
Pennfylvania, 465. 

Influence. See Commons. See 
Conftitution. 

Innovations, political, wifdom of, 
when conducted with temper 
ance, 152. 

Jobnjon, Dr. S. remark on his 
character, 102. 

Jonah, critical differtation on his 
abode,during three days, inthe 
belly of a fith, 489. Afferted to 

have 
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have lain all that time inthe JLiddel, Dr. Duncan, fome ac. 


mouth of a whale, 490. 


count of, roz. 


Jortin, Dr. abridged account of Liturgy, alterations of, in favour 


his life and writings, 413. A 
beautiful Latin infeription by 
him,tranflated by Mr. Merrick, 
415. His death, 422. 

Fournal de Trevoux, date of, and 
long continuance, 487. 

Jfs, account of an antique image 
of, 569. 

Jvan Il. Emperor of Roffia, his 
imprifonment in the ifland of 
Ladoga, 517. Vifited there 
by the reigning Emperor Pe- 
ter III. 74. Affecting inter- 
view, id. 

“furies, good remark on the rights 

-and importance of, 453, 


K 


Kilburn water, analyfis of, 133. 
See alfo Schmeifter. 
King, the fervant of the people, 


145° 


L 


Landaff, Bifhop of, his advice to 
the Society of Curates, 340. 

Language. See Monbodado. 

La Trappe, abbey of, and the 
. difcipline of the monks, de- 
fcribed, 400. 

Lempriere, Mr. his new tranfla- 
tion of Herodotus, 45. 

Leftoc, Count, confpires with the 
Princefs Elizabeth, to de- 
throne the Emprefs Anne, 510. 
Elizabeth’s ingratitude to 
him, 514. 

Eevefque, M. finithes Watelez’s 
Dittionnaire des Arts de 
Peinture, &c. 482. His ample 
qualifications for fuch a work, 

$4. 

Ziberty, ftate and progrefs of, in 
Scotland, 425, Defined, 552. 


of unitarian principles, 286. 

Livy, the hiftorian, a Suppofed 
converfation with, 16s. 

Lorraine, Claude, account of that 
great painter, 301, 

Luc, M. de, obtains the prize of 
Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal, 
for his improvements in Hy- 
grometry, 135. 

Lycée. See Paris. 

Lyou, Rev. Mr. his obfervations 
on the ancient Portus Iccius, 
428. 


M 


Mail Coaches, evils refulting 
from, on particular roads, 468. 

Maple-tree, account of the manu- 
facture of fugar from, in Ame- 
rica, 325. 

Marcus Flaminius,a Roman cha- 
racter, drawn by an Englith 
lady, 164. 

Maurepas, M. de, his curious 
ftatcement of the commerce, 
revenue, and expences of the 
French government, in the 
early part of the prefent cen- 
tury, 498. 

Ma/fillon, the celebrated preach- 
er, charged with having.had a 
very unfcriptural connexion 
with a married lady, 497. 

Mayor of London, ordered. by 
Queen Elizabeth’s council to 
fupprefs difaffeted publica- 
tions, 282. 

Menztkoff, the favourite of Peter 
the Great, his vile charaéter, 
506. Meets with the juft re- 
ward (after Peter’s death,) of 
his rapacity, extortions, in- 
folence, and cruelty, 507. 

Merrick, Rev. Mr. his tranflation 
of abeautifal Latin infcription 
written by Dr, Jortin, 415. 

Mirabeau, 
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Mirabeau, the elder, his charac- 
ter, 278. His fpeech to the 
French king, 279. 

Monboddo, Lord, his arguments 
to prove the fuperior excel- 
lence of the Greck language, 
242. Refersits origin to the 
Sanfcrit, 243. Maintains that 
finging is more natural to man 
than ipeech, 244. Exemplie 
fied in the Chinefe, zdid. 

Monks, of La Trappe, their con- 
dition, rules, and manner of 
living, defcribed, 401. 

Morgan, Mr. his remarks on ** a 
brief examination into the in- 
creafe of the revenue, &c. of 
Great Britain,” 37. 

Motte, Countefs de la, fome ac- 
countof her life, 179. Her 
unfortunate death, 183. 

Munich, Count, his great rife in 
the courtof Ruffia, 510. His 
fall owing to the hatred which 
he drew on himfelf, by his info- 
lence and obitinacy, ibid. 


N 


Nares, Rev. Mr. his political 
principles comtroverted, 135. 
See alfo the xote, p. 223. 


Navigation, inland, general ope- 


ration of, 319. Objections to, 
removed, 320. . 

Necefity, philofophical, doctrine 
ot, controverted, 364. 

Newcaftle, Duke of, obftruéts 
Major Cartwright’s promo- 
tion in the Nottinghambhire 
militia, on account of a differ~ 
ence in political opinions, 295. 

Nile, river, antiquities in Egypt, 
relative to, 569. 


O 


Oe to the fring, from Dyer, 


255. ———- on the Morning, 
from the fame, zdid. ‘To the 
Poppy, by Mrs. Smith, 412. 
Orleans, Maid of, her exploits, 
571. See alfo 579. 
Ofris, account of, 567. 
Ofterman, Count, his political in- 
trigues and downfal, 508-510. 


P 


Painting, extraéts from a poem 
bearing that title, 299. The 
Spanith {chool of, charaéteriz- 
ed, 300. Italian {chool, idid. 
Englith fchool commended, 
484. Critical obfervations re- 
lative to the art of, 482—488, 

Paris, account of an intftitution 
in that city, for the diffufion 
of knowlege, 96. 

Parma, rife and progrefs of the 
art of printing there, 564. 
Parr, Dr. his excellent remarks 
on narrative and hiftorical com- 
pofition, 302. On the im- 
provement of our civil and 
ecclefiattical fyftems, 303. On 
the French Revolution, 307, 
On the arts of religious con- 
troverfy, 309. His difpute 
with the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 467. 

Pegge, Rev. Mr. his illuftration 
of the name of Derdy, 429. 
His obfervations on the paint. 
ings in Brereton church, 430. 
His account of the huntings of 
the ancient Britons, 434. His 
obfervations on an ancient font 
at Burnbam-Deepdale in Nor- 
folk, 434. 

Pen Park-hole, fome acc. of, 3520 

Peter 1. emperor of Rufiia, re- 
markable anecdo:es relative to, 
500. His violeace of temper, 
g01. His difltke of pomp and 
ceremony, 504. tiis bad 
quaiities, 5Cs5. 

Peter Lil. emperor of Ruffia, his 

humare 
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humane and benevolent dif- 
pofition, 516. His vifit to 
Ivan LIL. in prifon, 517. His 
fhort reign, 519. 

Pindar, Peter, his beautiful 
verfes to acandle, 277. 

PorticaL Extrads in this Vo- 
lume. From Cumberland’s 
Calvary, p. 2.—Dafydd ab 
Gwilym’s poems, 71.—Poems, 
by gentlemen of Devonfhire, 
g1.—Golden’s Triumph of 
Friendfoip, 105.—R-fleZions on 
Cruelty torbe BruteCreation, ib. 
—May’s Poems, 107.—Cow- 
per’s Ta, 140.—Peter Pin- 
dar’s Pair of Lyric Epifiles, 
214.—Dryden juniors Fla- 
gellation of the Whigs, 216.— 
Hoole’s tranflation of 7afo’s 
Rinaldo, 260 —Dyer’s Poems, 
263.—Peter Pindar’s Oces to 
KienLong,275.—Harington’s 
Nuge Antique, 284.— Paint- 
ing, a Pcem, 299.—Vir- 
ginius and Virginia, a Poem, 
315-—-Fate of Empire, a 
Poem, 329.—Morning Walk, 
330.—Chriitian’s Revolution, 
a play, 332-— Reform, a farce, 
324.—Sir Thomas More, a tra- 
gedy,387.—Mrs. Smith’s Def- 
mond, 412.—Difrey’s Life of 
Dr. Jortin, 415.—Char/otte, or, 
a Sequel to the Sorrows of 
Werter, 442.—Peter Pindar’s 
Loufiad, canto iv. 444.— Hold- 
er’s Poems, 453.—An Effay on 
Man, 454.—Philpot’s Humi- 
lity, 455.—Humility, a poetical 
Effay, ibid. —Spring in Lon- 
don, ibid. —Jagratitude, or Na- 
val Merit degraded, 456. 

Poggi, Mr. his admirable print 
ot the famous /ortie made by 
the garrifon of G:braliar, 232. 

Polydipfia. See Thirft. 

Pompey’s pillar, meafarement of, 
507. 

Population, politically confidered, 
541. 


Portrait painting, obfervatiang 
relating to the art of, 485. 
Price, Dr. his different plans for 

redeeming the national debr, 
29. The weakeft of them 
adopted by Mr. Pitt, ibid. 
Printing. See Parma. 
Prize Caufe, remarkable deter- 
mination of, 115. 


Q 


Quakers, commendable inter. 
courfe between thole of Penn- 
fylvania and the Seneca Indi. 
ans, 465. Good effedts to be 
ftill expeéted therefrom, 466. 

Quintus Flaminius, imaginary 
converfation with, 166. 


R 
Raphael, verfes in praife of his 


geniusin painting, 299. Anec- 
dote relative to that great 
matter, ibid. the ncte. 
Regulus, ftri&tures on his charac- 
ter and conduct with refpedt to 
the Carthaginians, 74. 
Rennel, Mr. obtains Sir Godfrey 
Copley’s prize medal, for his 
account of the rate of travel- 
ing with Camels, 135 
Reprefentation of the people not 
the fole principle of any go- 
vernment in Europe, 
State of the proportion be- 
tween the number of voters 
and members of Parliament, 
222, See, alfo, 225. 
Revolution Society in London, 
their correfpondence with the 
National Affembly in France, 
ironically reprefented, 110. 
Revelutions, in civil focieties, 
unavoidable, at certain periods 
and vader certain circum- 
ftances, 560. 


Robertfon, Kev. Mr. relinquihhes 
his 
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his church preferments, for 


confcience Jake, 384. the xote. 
His excellent character, ibid. 
Roman Converfations, 73. An- 
tiquities, 201. 
Romans, account of their war 
with the Samnites, 63. 
Rofe, Mr. his edition of Comyns’s 
Reports commended, 207. 
Rufia, modes of travelling in 
that country, 189. Inhabit- 
ants characterized, 193. Hif- 
torical anecdotes relative to 
Peter the Great, &c. 500. 

Rufians, unfavorable character 
of, 51g. Anation of flaves, 
ibid. 


S 


Salaries, of public officers, ceco- 
nomy in the appointment of, 
recommended, 318. 

Saxe-Gotha, Duke of, a liberal 
patron of the ftudy of aftro- 
nomy, 545- His well-con- 
ftruéted obfervatory, zdid. 

Schi/matics, a name always be- 
ftowed by the raling party on 
thofe who differ from them in 
opinion, 153. 

Schmeifier, Nir. his analyfis of 
the water of Kilburn Wells, 
133. 

Scipta Africanus, his devout turn 
of mind, 75. 

Zmilianus, remarks rela- 
tive to his character, 77. 

Senegal, ifland of, unfavourable 
reprefentation of, 374. 

Shebbeare, Dr. faid to be the au- 
thor of a Secret Hiftory of the 
Court of Charles II. 8. 

Sheffield, Lord, his commercial 
ideas, with refpe& to America, 
controverted, 449. 

Sicily, hiftory of the Viceroys of, 
532. 

Stelton, Rev. Mr. his peculiarly 
excellent character, 379. Ace 





count of his work entitled 
Deijm Revealed, 381. 

Solar Tables, by M. de Zach. 
See Tadles. 

South-Wales, New, Governor 
Philip’s account of, 198. 
Convicts there, how employ- 
ed, 199. 

Stone in the bladder, how forme- 
ed, 310. Methods of cure, 
314. 

Sugar, report concerning the 
culture of, in the Eait Indies, 
324. Account of the manu- 
facture of, from maple, in 
America, 325. 

Surgery, cafes in, 248, 


7 


Tables, folar, new and corre&, 
founded on the theory of 
gravitation, and on the late 
obfervations, 545. 

Tbirft, exceflive, two remarkable 
cafes of, 249. 

Thompfon, Sir Benjamin, his ex- 
periments on heat, 128. 

Tithes, obfervations relative to, 
114. 

Topping, Mr. his letter on the 
mealurement of a bafe line, 
on the fea-beach, near Porto 
Novo, 124. 

Toavgood, Rev. Micaiah, his 
excellent character, 161; his 
valuable writings in defence 
of religious freedom, 162; 
his death, 163. 

Truth inculcated on children, in 
all cafes, in a converfation be- 
tween Edward and Emily, 581, 


U and V 


Valeria, a Roman lady, her exe 

cellent character, 168. 
Van Berckel, penfionary of Am- 
iterdam, his fecret negociation 
with 
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with Mr, Lee, the American 
Deputy, 535- 2 

Vernony family of, brought into 
England, by William the Con- 
queror,. $77. 

Villiers, Barbara, Duchefs of 
Cleveland, her bad charaéter, 
11. Her ill treatment of Ca- 
tharine, Queen of King Ch. 
Il, 12. 

Finezar, its utility in the cure of 
burns and fcalds, 252. 

Virtual Reprefentation of the 
people in parliament, a ridi- 
culous idea, 109. 

Vitruvius, obfervations on his ac-. 
count of the ancientcatapulta, 
and other military engines, 53. 

Unitarians vindicated, 118, 175. 
See, alfo, Liturgy. 

Voltaire, M. empioyed by the 
Emprefs Elizabeth to waite 


the Hiftory of Ruflia, 515.. 


His fpirited and droll reply to 
Count Schuvaloff, who found 
fault with his work, ilid. 


Ww 


Wakefield, Mr. his ‘* Thoughts 
on public Worfhip,” anfwered 
by J. Bruckner, 38. His Ge- 
neral Reply to the arguments 
againit his inquiry, 87. His 
Memoirs of himfe!f, 173. His 
writings againit Divine Wor- 

- fhip anfwered by Mr. ‘Pope, 


186. By Mr. Burges, : 
By Mr. Parry, ment 58 

Warburton, Dr. bis friendthip 
for Dr. Jortin, 417. A 

Watch-making, and clock-awork, 
fucceisfully cultivated in 
France, 578. 

W atelet, M. his defign of writing 
two dictionaries of painting 
and {culpture, 482. 

Wedgewood, Mr.'T. his experi- 
ments and obfervations on the 
production of light, by heat 
and attrition, 126. 

Welfo Poetry, See Dafydd ab 
Gwilym. 

Wilkinfon, Mr. his remarks on 
the Anguftura Bark, 249. 

William \iI. King of England, 
defended from thecharge of 
bigotry, 15. His abhorrence 
of perfecution, 17. His me- 
rit in forming the grand alli- 
ance, 19. His character, 25. 

Williams, Rev. David, lift of-his 
Writings, 233. 


Z 


Zach, M, de, his Solar. Tables 
commended, 545. Specimen 
of, 546. ) ; 

Zenobio, Caunt, a wavering poli- 
tician, his prefent fentiments 
on the French Revolution,204. 
Deipairs of the eftablifhmens 
of a republic in France, 322. 
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